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Preface 

Phonetics is the study of sounds. Specifically, it is the study of human speech sounds. 
A person who only speaks one language may not realize that there are hundreds of different 
consonants and vowels spoken by humans in different parts of the world. This book will 
introduce the reader to almost every sound spoken by man. 

This book is concerned with articulatory phonetics, meaning that the main purpose of 
this book is to teach the reader how to recognize, record, and reproduce the sounds of any 
language. Because this takes verbal instruction and correction, this book is intended to be 
used in a classroom setting. However, audio recordings are also included to assist readers in 
self-study. 

Since the English alphabet is inadequate to represent every speech sound known to 
man, the reader will be taught the International Phonetic Alphabet (IPA). 1 This is a special 
alphabet containing numerous symbols that represent sounds for all languages. IPA symbols 
are easy to recognize because they are normally written inside of square brackets, such as [a]. 2 
Charts are included in the back of this book that list many of the symbols used in the IPA. 
Some IPA symbols will look quite familiar, but others are from foreign languages or were 
invented specially for the IPA. Learning these symbols and their corresponding sounds is the 
foundation to accurately learning the sound system of a language. 

The reader should also be aware of the fact that not all linguists follow the IPA 
conventions. Though this book generally follows the standard IPA, alternative symbols and 
notations will be explained throughout the text. 

This book is intended for speakers of American English because many of the sounds 
are compared to the English language. Speakers of other dialects or languages may need to 
adjust their pronunciation accordingly. 

Though this book is a completely original work, much has been gleaned from William 
Smalley's Manual of Articulatory Phonetics. This book continues in the tradition forged by 
pioneer linguists who determined to set forth a method for recognizing and recording the 
sounds of the world's languages. 


N. M. Rugg 
August 16, 2010 


1 The International Phonetic Alphabet is standardized by an organization called the International Phonetic 
Association (also abbreviated IPA). 

2 Occasionally, phonemic slashes are used, such as /a/, when words are simplified to their phonemic form. 
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Phonetics is the study of human speech sounds. Most sounds are made by a moving 
stream of air called the air stream. Without the movement of air somewhere in the speech 
apparatus, no sound is possible. Individual speech sounds are called phones. Separate 
phones are produced when, at some point in the vocal tract, the air stream is modified or 
obstructed. The study of this modification of the air stream is called articulatory phonetics. 

In order to identify and classify the sounds that make up human speech, we must first 
determine the origin and direction of the air stream, the action of the vocal cords during that 
air movement, the change imposed upon the air stream, and the parts of the speech apparatus 
that produce that change. 

We will begin this study by introducing egressive pulmonic air movement. The term 
egressive refers to outward movement, and pulmonic refers to the lungs. Therefore, 
egressive pulmonic air originates in the lungs and travels outward through the vocal tract. 
This is the most common type of air movement, and is found in every language of the world. 

The egressive pulmonic air stream, like all air streams, is initiated by complex muscle 
movements in the vocal tract. As the muscles expand and contract, the shape of the oral and 
pharyngeal cavities are altered. This in turn alters the quality of the air stream moving 
through that cavity. 

The muscles and cavities used to produce sound are termed air stream mechanisms. 
There are three air stream mechanisms in the human speech apparatus: the lungs, the tongue, 
and the glottis. 


The Speech Apparatus 


The speech apparatus is made up of the cavities through which the air stream travels, 
the points of articulation where the air stream is obstructed, and the articulators which create 
the obstruction. The anatomical configuration of the speech apparatus is the same among all 
humans, thus making it possible for anyone, with proper training and practice, to produce the 
same speech sounds as anyone else. 

Throughout this course, we will use illustrations , also called facial diagrams, to 
picture the various parts of the speech apparatus and to demonstrate possible articulations 
and air stream movements. These diagrams represent a cross section of the human head, 
showing only those anatomical features relevant to the articulation of speech sounds. 
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Cavities 


There are three cavities in the speech apparatus through which the air stream travels 
in the articulation of phones. These cavities, or chambers, are found in the mouth (oral 
cavity), the nose (nasal cavity), and the throat right above the larynx (pharyngeal cavity). 



Nasal Cavity 


— Oral Cavity 


/ Pharyngeal Cavity 


Illustration 1.1 : Cavities of the Speech Tract 

As air passes through these cavities, their size and configuration may be altered, 
producing a resonance or vibration. If the resonance occurs in the oral cavity, the sound is 
said to be oral. Likewise, if the resonance occurs in the nasal cavity, it is described as a nasal 
sound. 


Points of Articulation 

As we have mentioned, there are certain places throughout the speech tract where the 
air stream is modified or obstructed during the articulation of a sound. This modification 
occurs when one part of the speech apparatus approaches another so closely that the air 
stream is either restricted, redirected, or stopped. If you examine certain portions of the 
mouth during the articulation of a sound, you will find that some portions are movable while 
others are relatively stationary. The hinges of the lower jaw, for example, allow the jaw and 
all of the features attached to it to move up and down freely. This allows the lower lip to 
move upward to contact the upper lip or teeth. The tongue can also be raised to touch the 
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teeth or the roof of the mouth. The upper surfaces of the mouth, on the other hand, are much 
less movable. You should be able to feel this difference clearly if you repeat the sound [ata] 
several times. The movable part of your mouth moves upward to contact a stationary portion 
of the speech tract. We call these stationary points where the air stream is obstructed along 
the upper part of the oral cavity points of articulation. 

There are seven major points of articulation: labial, dental, alveolar, alveopalatal, 
palatal, velar, and uvular. As an infinite number of points exist between the first and last 
point of articulation, these may be better described as areas of articulation. Many 
phoneticians prefer to use the term "places" rather than "points," but throughout this manual 
we will refer to these stationary areas where the air stream is modified as points of 
articulation. Illustration 1.2 pictures the seven major points of articulation in noun form. 


Alveopalatal Region 


Palate 


Vellum 


Alveolar Ridge 
Upper Teeth 

Upper Lip 



Uvula 


Illustration 1.2: Points of Articulation 

Some of these points of articulation will be no trouble for you to learn as you are 
already familiar with their terminology. 

The upper lip is responsible for all bilabial sounds. Dental sounds are formed using 
the front upper teeth. The alveolar ridge is the gum immediately behind the upper teeth. 
You can feel it by pressing the tip of your tongue firmly against the roof of your mouth and 
the inside of your upper teeth. This area is the point of articulation used for the English "t." 
The alveopalatal region is the back side of this gum as it slopes upward to the top of the 
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mouth (or the hard palate). It is used in English sounds like "sh." The palate is the relatively 
flat region that you can feel extending from the point where the ridge of gum stops to where 
the soft palate begins. English speakers do not usually use the palatal point of articulation. 
The velum is what we generally know as the soft palate. The English sound "k" uses this 
point. Fixed at the lower extremity of the velum is the uvula. The uvula is a small, fleshy 
descender that hangs free in the back of the mouth. There are no English sounds produced at 
the uvula. 

Use the adjective form of the words denoting points of articulation when describing 
sounds. Thus, when classifying sounds by point of articulation, refer to the points as Labial, 
Dental, Alveolar, Alveopalatal, 1 Palatal, Velar, and Uvular. 

It is important to memorize these points of articulation so that you will be able to use 
the terminology easily and accurately in describing the sounds involved in this course. The 
following exercises are formulated to help you gain complete control of the material we have 
introduced so far. Try to listen to the exercises and give the correct response without 
following the text. It may be helpful to repeat the utterance after the recording, trying to feel 
the point of articulation in your own mouth. The first few exercises in this lesson contain 
only English sounds so you will have no trouble recognizing them. 

Listen to the sounds in the following exercise without watching the text and respond 
by telling whether they are labial or no. Do not worry if you do not recognize all of the 
symbols in the exercises below. At this point, you are only trying to learn the sounds. The 
symbols will be explained over time. 


Exercise 1.1: Recognizing Labial Sounds 


1 . [aba] Labial 


2. [asa] 


No 


3. [ap h a] Labial 


4. [aa] 


No 


5. [aba] Labial 


6. [az] 


No 


7. [at h a] No 

8. [ap h a] Labial 

9. [ava] No 

10. [ama] Labial 

1 1 . [am] Labial 

12. [ta] No 


13. [ap h a] 

14. [aka] 

15. [ama] 

16. [ala] 

17. [afa] 

18. [aba] 


Labial 

No 

Labial 

No 

No 

Labial 


Tell whether the sounds in the following exercise are dental or no. 


1 The alveopalatal region is also commonly referred to as postalveolar. 
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Exercise 1.2: Recognizing Dental Sounds 

1 . [ava] Dental 

No 


7. 

[add] 

No 

8. 

[6a] 

Dental 

9. 

[af] 

Dental 

10. 

[afa] 

Dental 

11. 

[aga] 

No 

12. 

[ada] 

Dental 


2. [da] 

3. [ama] No 

4. [asa] No 

5. [ak h a] No 

6. [ata] No 
Tell if the sounds you hear in the following exercise are velar or no. 


13. [a9a] Dental 

14. [aGa] Dental 


15. [ab] No 

16. [ava] Dental 

17. [ak h a] No 

18. [va] Dental 


Exercise 1.3: Recognizing Velar Sounds 


1 . [aga] Velar 

2. [ak h a] Velar 

3. [ma] No 

4. [ana] No 

5. [ana] Velar 


6. [arja] Velar 

7. [ak h a] Velar 

8. [ad] No 

9. [k h a] Velar 

10. [ala] No 


11. [asa] No 

12. [af] No 

13. [aga] Velar 

14. [a&a] No 

15. [aga] Velar 


In the following exercise, tell whether the consonants are alveolar or no. 


Exercise 1.4: Recognizing Alveolar Sounds 

1. [ata] Alveolar 6. [aga] No 


2. [ava] 

3. [an] 


No 
Alveolar 


4. [asa] Alveolar 


5. [a9] 


No 


7. [aba] No 

8. [ama] No 

9. [a&] No 

10. [ak h a] No 


11. [ada] Alveolar 

12. [la] Alveolar 

13. [ada] Alveolar 

14. [aza] Alveolar 

15. [ata] Alveolar 


Listen to the following exercise and respond by telling whether the consonants are 
alveopalatal or no. 
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Exercise 1.5: Recognizing Alveopalatal Sounds 


1. 

[aja] 

Alveopalatal 

6. 

[afa] 

No 

11. [asa] 

No 

2. 

[ana] 

No 

7. 

[apa] 

No 

12. [aja] 

Alveopalatal 

3. 

[3a] 

Alveopalatal 

8. 

[aza] 

No 

13. [03a] 

Alveopalatal 

4. 

[03a] 

Alveopalatal 

9. 

[03] 

Alveopalatal 

14. [ala] 

No 

5. 

[aja] 

Alveopalatal 

10. 

[asa] 

No 

15. [za] 

No 


Tell whether the following sounds are labial or dental. 

Exercise 1.6: Recognizing Labial and Dental Sounds 

1. [ava] Dental 5. [aba] Labial 9. [ava] 

2. [af] Dental 6. [ma] Labial 10. [afa] 

3. [a6a] Dental 7. [ama] Labial 11. [6a] 

4. [a9a] Dental 8. [ap h a] Labial 12. [aba] 
Tell whether the following sounds are alveolar or alveopalatal. 

Exercise 1.7: Recognizing Alveolar and Alveopalatal Sounds 


Dental 
Dental 
Dental 
Labial 


1. 

[aza] 

Alveolar 

5. 

[ana] 

Alveolar 

9. 

[30] 

Alveopalatal 

2. 

[a3] 

Alveopalatal 

6. 

[aza] 

Alveolar 

10. 

[ol] 

Alveolar 

3. 

[asa] 

Alveolar 

7. 

[03a] 

Alveopalatal 

11. 

[of] 

Alveopalatal 

4. 

[la] 

Alveopalatal 

8. 

[at] 

Alveolar 

12. 

[ad] 

Alveolar 


For the next drill we will combine all of the points of articulation that have been drilled 
so far. Repeat each sound to yourself to help you feel for the point of articulation before 
responding. 

Exercise 1.8: Recognizing Labial, Dental, Alveolar, Alveopalatal, and Velar 
Sounds 


1 . [aba] Labial 

2. [ata] Alveolar 


3. [3a] Alveopalatal 

4. [afa] Dental 


5. [za] Alveolar 

6. [ala] Alveolar 


7. [aid] 

Alveolar 

12. [k h a] 

8. [ap] 

Labial 

13. [a.3a] 

9. [af] 

Dental 

14. [go] 

10. [ama] 

Labial 

15. [azo] 

11. [a8a] 

Dental 

16. [add] 

Articulators 
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Velar 17. [aja] Alveopalatal 

Alveopalatal 18. [ab] Labial 

Velar 19. [ok h o] Velar 

Alveolar 20. [ado] Alveolar 

Dental 21. [no] Alveolar 


We have already described points of articulation as the stationary parts along the 
upper part of the oral cavity. Articulators are the movable parts of the speech mechanism 
which are raised to meet the points of articulation. Many linguists refer to these instruments 
as active articulators (since they are the ones that actually perform the action) and to the 
points of articulation as passive articulators (since they perform no action at all). Illustration 
1.3 pictures the seven major articulators. 



Velic 


Root 


Illustration 1.3: Major Articulators 
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The lower lip is the articulator for labial, bilabial, and labiodental consonants. The 
adjective form we use for this articulator in sound descriptions is labial. The tongue is 
divided somewhat arbitrarily because there are no definite lines on it showing where one area 
ends and another begins. The general areas, however, are not difficult to learn. 

The articulator that we refer to as tip is the very tip of the tongue. This is the 
articulator used at the beginning of the English word "tea." Repeat this word, and you 
should be able to feel the tongue tip touch the alveolar ridge for a brief moment. If you 
cannot easily feel this, it may be helpful to use a mirror to watch the action of the articulator. 

The blade of the tongue is the area immediately behind the tip where the tongue 
begins to flatten out. This area can be felt by placing the tip of the tongue barely through the 
lips and gently closing your teeth. In this position the teeth should rest on the blade of the 
tongue. The "sh" sound in English uses the blade of the tongue. 

The mid part of the tongue is the part that lies directly beneath the palate when the 
tongue is in a normal, relaxed position. The back of the tongue is the part directly below the 
velum, and the root of the tongue is down in the upper part of the throat. English speakers 
use the back of the tongue as the articulator at the beginning of the word "gap." You may 
also find it helpful to identify this articulator by watching inside your mouth with a mirror as 
you say the word "gap." 

The velic does not fit precisely with the characteristics of the other articulators because 
it is not below a point of articulation. It is the flap that separates the oral and nasal cavities. It 
also contacts the back of the nasal passage when it is closed off. The velic may be thought of 
as the "gate" that opens and closes the passageway to the nasal cavity. This closure between 
the oral and nasal cavities is an important part of the articulation of many sounds. 

The following exercises are based on the same concept as the previous ones, but they 
drill the articulators rather than the points of articulation. You may notice that some of the 
articulators have been left out of these exercises, but we will drill them later. Give the correct 
response for each exercise without following the text. 

Respond by telling whether the articulator used in the following sounds is the lip or 
the back of the tongue. 

Exercise 1.9: Recognizing Lip and Back 

1. [aba] Lip 5. [av] Lip 9. [ak h a] Back 

2. [ana] Back 6. [ga] Back 10. [ama] Lip 

3. [afa] Lip 7. [ap h a] Lip 11. [apa] Lip 

4. [ak h a] Back 8. [ga] Back 12. [an] Back 
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Tell whether the articulator is the tip or the back of the tongue. 

Exercise 1.10: Recognizing Tip and Back 

1. [ala] Tip 5. [ar)] Back 

2. [add] Tip 6. [9a] Tip 

3. [ak h a] Back 7. [ana] Tip 

4. [aga] Back 8. [ata] Tip 
Tell whether the articulators used in the following sounds are the lip, tip, or back. 

Exercise 1.11: Recognizing Lip, Tip, and Back 


9. 

[ag] 

Back 

10. 

[at h a] 

Tip 

11. 

[ga] 

Back 

12. 

[ana] 

Back 


1. 

[ak h a] 

Back 

7. [ala] 

Tip 

13. [av] 

Lip 

2. 

[na] 

Back 

8. [am] 

Lip 

14. [afa] 

Lip 

3. 

[ana] 

Back 

9. [ga] 

Back 

15. [al] 

Tip 

4. 

[aba] 

Lip 

10. [a9a] 

Tip 

16. [aga] 

Back 

5. 

[ak h a] 

Back 

11. [an] 

Tip 

17. [p h a] 

Lip 

6. 

[ad] 

Tip 

12. [aba] 

Lip 

18. [na] 

Tip 


Now that we have introduced both the points of articulation and the articulators, we 
may begin describing sounds using both terms for a more complete description. Illustrations 
1.4-1.6 below show that a relationship exists between a point of articulation and an articulator 
for each consonant. The features involved in this relationship are the terms for our 
description 
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Illustration 1.4: [p] 


Illustration 1.5: [t] 


Illustration 1.6: [k] 


In the following exercises, describe the sounds by first naming the articulator and then 
the point of articulation. Repeat the sounds to yourself to help feel the points and 
articulators. Try to master this exercise without reading the text. The responses required will 
be listed before each drill. 


Exercise 1.12: Recognizing Bilabial, Labiodental and Tip-Dental Sounds 

1. [ama] Bilabial 5. [ba] Bilabial 9. [ava] Labiodental 

2. [af] Labiodental 6. [add] Tip-dental 10. [ap h a] Bilabial 

3. [p h a] Bilabial 7. [a8a] Tip-dental 11. [6a] Tip-dental 

4. [ava] Labiodental 8. [ama] Bilabial 12. [ba] Bilabial 

For the tip-alveopalatal articulations in the next exercise, you may find it hard to tell 
whether the sound is actually tip-alveopalatal or blade-alveopalatal. This distinction varies 
between English speakers. You might pronounce the sound using the tip while another 
speaker uses the blade. Neither way is more correct than the other, but in this manual we 
have chosen to describe the sound as tip-alveopalatal. Respond by telling whether the 
sounds are tip-alveolar or tip-alveopalatal. 

Exercise 1.13 Recognizing Tip-Alveolar and Tip-Alveopalatal Sounds 

1. [ata] Tip-alveolar 4. [03a] Tip-alveopalatal 7. [aja] Tip-alveopalatal 

2. [aja] Tip-alveopalatal 5. [asa] Tip-alveolar 8. [ala] Tip-alveolar 

3. [3a] Tip-alveopalatal 6. [az] Tip-alveolar 9. [03a] Tip-alveopalatal 
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10. [aza] Tip-alveolar 11. [ana] Tip-alveolar 12. [Ja] Tip-alveopalatal 

Tell whether the following sounds are tip-alveolar, tip-alveopalatal, or back-velar. 

Exercise 1.14: Recognizing Tip-Alveolar, Tip-Alveopalatal and Back- Velar 
Sounds 


1. [ak h a] Back-velar 

2. [arja] Back-velar 

3. [sa] Tip-alveolar 

4. [03a] Tip-alveopalatal 


5. [da] Tip-alveolar 

6. [ak h a] Back-velar 

7. [aza] Tip-alveolar 

8. [aj] Tip-alveopalatal 


9. [qa] Back-velar 

10. [aga] Back-velar 

11. [03a] Tip-alveopalatal 

12. [aja] Tip-alveopalatal 


For this next exercise we have combined all of the groupings that have been drilled so 
far. Practice this set until you can give the correct responses with no hesitation. 

Exercise 1.15: Recognizing Bilabial, Labiodental, Tip-Dental, Tip-Alveolar, 
Tip-Alveopalatal, and Back-Velar Sounds 


1. [ap h a] Bilabial 9. [at h ] 

2. [af] Labiodental 10. [aja] 

3. [aga] Back-velar 11. [k h a] 

4. [at h a] Tip-alveolar 12. [asa] 

5. [3a] Tip-alveopalatal 13. [ana] 

6. [aba] Bilabial 14. [la] 

7. [ava] Labiodental 15. [za] 

8. [ama] Bilabial 16. [a6a] 


Tip-alveolar 

Tip-alveopalatal 

Back-velar 

Tip-alveolar 

Back-velar 

Tip-alveolar 

Tip-alveolar 

Tip-dental 


17. [a9a] Tip-dental 

18. [6a] Tip-dental 

19. [aga] Back-velar 

20. [Ja] Tip-alveopalatal 

21. [ak h a] Back-velar 

22. [ana] Tip-alveolar 

23. [af] Labiodental 

24. [av] Labiodental 


Manners of Articulation 

So far we have studied the air stream and the basic members of the speech apparatus. 
Now we must take a look at how that air stream is obstructed. Based on the relationship 
between the articulators and points of articulation, there are several different ways in which 
the air stream might be modified. They might be pressed tightly against one another, 
resulting in absolute impedance of the air stream, or they may be positioned a slight distance 
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from each other resulting in lesser degrees of impedance. The air stream modifications which 
result from this relationship are called manners of articulation. 

Stops 

The manner of articulation which imposes the greatest degree of impedance on the air 
stream is called stops. With stops, the articulator is pressed so firmly against the point of 
articulation that no air can pass between them. The velic is also closed so that the air stream 
comes to a complete stop and is then released. Illustrations 1.4-1.6 demonstrate the blocking 
of the air stream during the articulation of a stop. In normal speech, this blockage may occur 
so rapidly it is difficult to feel, but for a short period of time, the air stream is entirely 
stopped. Some common stops in English are P, T, K, B, D, and G. These sounds are 
represented phonetically in the IPA as the lowercase versions of these letters: [p], [t], [k], [b], 
[d], and [g]. These stops are used in the words "pill," "till," "kill," "bill," "dill," and "gill." 
Many linguists prefer to use the term "plosive" to refer to this type of articulation. Because of 
inconsistency in the usage of the term, and to keep the terminology simple, we will use the 
term "stop" throughout this course. 

Basic stops are not hard to identify. If you are unsure about a particular consonant, try 
prolonging the sound to see whether or not air is escaping during the articulation. For 
example, pronounce the word "Sue," prolonging the initial consonant so that you get 
"Sssssue." It is evident that no complete stop occurs here. Now say the word "too" 
prolonging the initial sound. Here we find that the air stream is not able to move at all 
during the "t." The next exercise should help you to be able to recognize stops quickly and 
easily. Respond without looking at the transcription. 

Exercise 1.16: Recognizing Stops 

1. [uk h a] Stop 5. [afa] No 9. [aga] Stop 

2. [za] No 6. [t h a] Stop 10. [aba] Stop 

3. [av] No 7. [ala] No 11. [axa] No 

4. [ada] Stop 8. [p h a] Stop 12. [ana] No 

Fricatives 

A fricative produces slightly less impedance than a stop. In fricatives, the articulator 
approaches near enough to the point of articulation to restrict the air flow, but not near 
enough to stop it. The air is forced through a narrow passageway between the articulator and 
the point of articulation. This creates audible friction, sometimes heard as a hissing or 
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buzzing sound. Think of using a garden hose and increasing the pressure of the water by 
covering the end with your finger. Like the water in the hose, the air stream is under higher 
pressure as the size of its outlet is reduced. The term "fricative" is derived from the friction 
produced by this restriction. Illustrations 1.7 and 1.8 depict fricative articulation. 




Illustration 1.7: [s] 


Illustration 1.8: [6] 


9. 

[03] 

Fricative 

10. 

[ada] 

Stop 

11. 

[ba] 

Stop 

12. 

[la] 

Fricative 


Exercise 1.17: Recognizing Stops and Fricatives 

1. [ata] Stop 5. [za] Fricative 

2. [axa] Fricative 6. [aya] Fricative 

3. [ava] Fricative 7. [a9a] Fricative 

4. [ak h a] Stop 8. [ag] Stop 

Not all consonants that have air escaping during their articulation are fricatives. 
Remember that for a fricative the velic must be closed, and there must be a definite restriction 
in the oral cavity that produces audible friction. If there is no definite friction produced as the 
air passes over the tongue or if the velic is open, the sound is not a fricative. In the next 
exercise there are sounds that do not fulfill the criteria for either a stop or a fricative. 
Respond as directed. 

Exercise 1.18: Recognizing Sounds as Stops, Fricatives, or Neither 

1. [ata] Stop 3. [la] Neither 5. [ala] Neither 

2. [ad] Stop 4. [asa] Fricative 6. [af] Fricative 
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7. [ama] Neither 

8. [za] Fricative 

9. [ana] Neither 


10. [ava] Fricative 

1 1 . [xa] Fricative 

12. [pa] Stop 


13. [aba] Stop 

14. [an] Neither 

15. [ama] Neither 


Nasals 

You may have noticed in the previous exercise that for some of the sounds, like [m] and 
[n], the point of articulation and the articulator create a complete blockage to the air stream, 
but air still escapes through the nasal cavity. We describe this manner of articulation as nasal. 
In a nasal consonant, the air stream must be completely stopped in the oral cavity and the 
velic must be open, allowing the air to be redirected through the nose. If you pronounce the 
utterances [aba] and [ama], you will notice that the articulator and point of articulation are 
exactly the same for the two consonants. The only difference between these two sounds is 
that for the [b] the velic is closed, whereas for the [m] it is open. The same is true for the pairs 
of sounds [d] and [n], and [g] and [rj]. Repeat these pairs to yourself several times to get a feel 
for the difference in the velic. Illustrations 1.9-1.11 picture nasal articulation. 





Illustration 1.9: [m] 


Illustration 1.10: [n] Illustration 1.11: [rj] 


To tell whether a consonant is a nasal or not, it may be helpful to prolong the sound 
and then pinch your nose with your fingers to shut off the air stream. If the consonant is a 
nasal, the sound will stop when you pinch your nose since in a nasal the entire air stream is 
directed through the nasal cavity. 

Exercise 1.19: Recognizing Sounds as Stops, Fricatives, or Nasals 

1. [ap h a] Stop 3. [da] Stop 5. [av] Fricative 

2. [za] Fricative 4. [a8a] Fricative 6. [ata] Stop 
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7. [axa] 

Fricative 

11. [ana] 

Nasal 

8. [p h a] 

Stop 

12. [ma] 

Nasal 

9. [af] 

Fricative 

13. [aba] 

Stop 

10. [ama] 

Nasal 

14. [a n ] 

Nasal 

Laterals 
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15. [a&a] Fricative 

16. [ana] Nasal 

17. [ak h a] Stop 

18. [an] Nasal 


The lateral manner of articulation involves a lesser degree of impedance to the air 
stream than fricatives. A lateral is a consonant in which the air stream passes around the 
middle of the tongue as it meets the point of articulation. Lateral consonants usually have an 
"L"-like quality. If you examine your tongue position during the initial sound of the English 
word "leaf," you will discover that the tip of the tongue fully contacts the alveolar ridge but 
does not stop the air stream. It is important to note that the air stream is not restricted 
enough to produce friction. 

Lateral consonants are produced by directing the air stream around one or both sides 
of the tongue instead of between the articulator and point of articulation. If you repeat the 
sound [ala] and prolong the "1," you should be able to feel how freely the air moves past the 
sides of the tongue. Some complication may develop here as many speakers of English do 
not pronounce the "1" in the words "leaf" or "milk" with the tip of their tongue. If you are in 
the habit of pronouncing "\" without touching the tip of your tongue to the alveolar ridge, 
you must concentrate on doing so for the purpose of studying these sounds. The "\" sound 
that feels more natural to you will be studied later on in the course. 

Laterals are not portrayed in facial diagrams because diagrams are incapable of 
portraying the sides of the tongue. In a facial diagram, an alveolar lateral would be 
indistinguishable from [d]. 

In the following exercise, try to differentiate between all of the manners of articulation 
that we have introduced so far. Practice this exercise until you can respond without 
hesitation. Remember that it may be helpful to repeat the sound to yourself before 
responding. 

Exercise 1.20: Recognizing Sounds as Stops, Fricatives, Nasals, or Laterals 

1. [ala] Lateral 4. [aba] Stop 7. [axa] Fricative 

2. [ana] Nasal 5. [3a] Fricative 8. [sa] Fricative 

3. [fa] Fricative 6. [ak h ] Stop 9. [aoa] Fricative 
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10. [03d] 

Fricative 

17. [ba] 

Stop 

24. [ana] 

Nasal 

11. [ad] 

Stop 

18. [arja] 

Nasal 

25. [ada] 

Stop 

12. [03] 

Fricative 

19. [ala] 

Lateral 

26. [na] 

Nasal 

13. [at h a] 

Stop 

20. [ak h a] 

Stop 

27. [p h a] 

Stop 

14. [la] 

Lateral 

21. [za] 

Fricative 

28. [ava] 

Fricative 

15. [al] 

Lateral 

22. [ana] 

Nasal 

29. [ana] 

Nasal 

16. [ama] 

Nasal 

23. [am] 

Nasal 

30. [a8a] 

Fricative 


Now, we must learn to combine all of the terminology that has been introduced and 
use it in the proper order for as full a description of sounds as possible. This skill is 
foundational to the course and should be mastered with sounds that are familiar to you so 
that you will have a good point of reference as we begin to discuss sounds with which you 
are not familiar. The following exercises are formulated to help this terminology become 
second nature to you. 

Exercise 1.21: Recognizing the Articulator and Point of Articulation: Bilabial, 
Labiodental, Tip-Dental, Tip-Alveolar, Tip-Alveopalatal, or Back-Velar 


1. [aba] Bilabial 

2. [3a] Tip-alveopalatal 

3. [aga] Back-velar 

4. [asa] Tip-alveolar 

5. [a8] Tip-dental 

6. [la] Tip-alveolar 


7. [aga] Back-velar 

8. [ak] Back-velar 

9. [dfd] Labiodental 

10. [djd] Tip-alveopalatal 

1 1 . [nd] Tip-alveolar 

12. [dj] Tip-alveopalatal 


13. [dvd] Labiodental 

14. [dvd] Labiodental 

15. [drjd] Back-velar 

16. [ddd] Tip-dental 

17. [6a] Tip-dental 

18. [ada] Tip-alveolar 


In this exercise, we will combine all of the possibilities that have been introduced. 
Name the articulator first, the point of articulation next, and the manner of articulation last. 
You may find this challenging at first, but work at it until you can do it without following the 
text. 


Exercise 1.22: Full Recognition 

1 . [aba] Bilabial Stop 


2. [ak h a] Back-velar Stop 
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3. 

[aza] 

Tip-Alveolar Fricative 

22. 

[asa] 

Tip-alveolar Fricative 

4. 

[9a] 

Tip-dental Fricative 

23. 

[ana] 

Tip-alveolar Nasal 

5. 

[axa] 

Back-velar Fricative 

24. 

[aga] 

Back-velar Stop 

6. 

[ab] 

Bilabial Stop 

25. 

[3a] 

Tip-alveopalatal Fricative 

7. 

[va] 

Labiodental Fricative 

26. 

[3a] 

Tip-alveopalatal Fricative 

8. 

[aja] 

Tip-alveopalatal Fricative 

27. 

[ana] 

Back-velar Nasal 

9. 

[6a] 

Tip-dental Fricative 

28. 

[ma] 

Bilabial Nasal 

10. 

[la] 

Tip-alveolar Lateral 

29. 

[P h a] 

Bilabial Stop 

11. 

[aka] 

Back-velar Stop 

30. 

[aza] 

Tip-alveolar Fricative 

12. 

[ava] 

Labiodental Fricative 

31. 

[ag] 

Back-velar Stop 

13. 

[na] 

Tip-alveolar Nasal 

32. 

[fa] 

Labiodental Fricative 

14. 

[an] 

Back-velar Nasal 

33. 

[asa] 

Tip-alveolar Fricative 

15. 

[am] 

Bilabial Nasal 

34. 

[ana] 

Tip-alveolar Nasal 

16. 

[aka] 

Back-velar Stop 

35. 

[ma] 

Bilabial Nasal 

17. 

[a6a] 

Tip-dental Fricative 

36. 

[ga] 

Back-velar Stop 

18. 

[6a] 

Tip-dental Fricative 

37. 

[an] 

Tip-alveolar Nasal 

19. 

[ala] 

Tip-alveolar Lateral 

38. 

[a8a] 

Tip-dental Fricative 

20. 

[al] 

Tip-alveolar Lateral 

39. 

[ata] 

Tip-alveolar Stop 

21. 

[ada] 

Tip-alveolar Stop 

40. 

[aja] 

Tip-alveopalatal Fricative 
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In Lesson 1 we briefly studied the four manners of articulation. Before a deeper study 
can be made, there is one more element of speech that must be studied. Voicing is the vibra- 
tion of the vocal chords that creates sound. The vocal cords are the mucous membranes that 
vibrate with the passing of the air stream. Some sounds require the vocal cords to vibrate. 
These are called voiced sounds. Other consonants involve only the impedance of the air 
stream and no voicing at all. Those are called voiceless. Every manner of articulation has 
both voiced and voiceless consonants. Notice in Table 2.1 that every point of articulation has 
both a voiced and a voiceless fricative. Voicing is the only difference between these vertical 
pairs. 

As each speech sound is represented by a specific phonetic symbol, each sound can 
also be identified by its technical name (full description) which can describe only that specific 
sound. Table 2.1 contains the phonetic symbols and descriptions for the fricatives that will be 
focused on in this lesson. Some of these fricatives are very common in English, while others 
will require some practice to learn. 

Table 2.1 : Common Fricatives 



Bilabial 

Labiodental 

Tip-Dental 

r-jT 

Tip-Alveolar 

Alveopalatal 

Back-Velar 

Voiceless 
Voiced 

4> 

f 

e 

s J 

X 



V 

6 

Z 3 

Y 


Voicing 


As we study these fricatives, we will find that some sets of fricatives share the same 
articulator and point of articulation. For example, [s] and [z] are both tip-alveolar sounds 
while [f] and [v] are both labiodental. The only distinction between these sets of sounds is 
voicing. Voicing involves the action of the glottis, or vocal cords, during the articulation of a 
sound. 


Understanding Voicing 

Illustration 2.1 illustrates the position of the glottis in the throat. The glottis, often 
referred to as the Adam's Apple, is the organ responsible for voicing. Its location makes it 
necessary for air traveling outward from the lungs to pass through the vocal cords. The vocal 
cords are made up of thin layers of membrane which may be either drawn together or spread 
apart by the muscles of the larynx. As the air stream passes between the membrane folds, 
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they either vibrate or remain still based on the measure of tension applied to them. For 
voiceless sounds, the vocal cords are relaxed and maintain their open position, allowing them 
to remain still as the air stream moves through unimpeded. During voiced sounds, however, 
the vocal cords tense and draw closer together. This creates a narrow opening through which 
the air is forced, making the vocal cords vibrate. 



Glottis 
(Vocal Cords) 


■ Larynx 

Illustration 2.1 : The Glottis 


The following diagrams give a view of the glottis from above, illustrating the position 
of the vocal cords during voiced and voiceless sounds. 


Vocal Cords 




Voiceless Voiced 

Illustration 2.2: Tension of the Vocal Cords 


Recognizing Voicing 

The action of the glottis during voicing can be felt by placing your fingertips on your 
larynx and prolonging the voiced fricative [z] as "zzzzzzzoo." It should be fairly easy to feel 
the vibration of the vocal cords during this sequence. If you have difficulty sensing the glottal 
activity with your fingers, try placing the palms of your hands over your ears while pronoun- 
cing the same prolonged [z]. The voicing will be perceived as a buzzing sensation inside your 
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head. The following exercise demonstrates pairs of fricatives which contrast voicing and 
voicelessness. Notice that the articulator and point of articulation are the same for each pair 
of sounds. The only difference between them is voicing. A pair of sounds with only one 
phonetic difference is called a minimal pair. 

Repeat the following sequences of fricatives after the recording while either feeling 
your larynx or covering your ears with your hands. Try to feel and hear the contrast between 
the voiced and voiceless sounds. 

Exercise 2.1 : Demonstrating Voicing 

1 . [sssssssszzzzzzzz] 

2. [sszzsszzsszzsszzsszz] 

3. [ffffffffvvvvvvvv] 

4. [ffvvffvvffvvffvvffvv] 

Practicing these sequences will help you learn to control your vocal cords. Repeat this 
exercise until you can switch between voicing and voicelessness easily with no transitional 
pauses. 

Classifying Voicing 

Every speech sound can be classified as either voiced or voiceless. Voicing must be 
included in the technical name (full description) for each sound and is given before the point 
of articulation. The voicing characteristics may be more difficult to distinguish on some 
consonants because of their short duration. Learn to distinguish quickly and easily between 
the voicing and voicelessness of the sounds in the following exercises so that you can apply 
your knowledge of voicing in more difficult lessons. 

The following exercise involves only fricatives. Each fricative will be positioned 
between two vowels. As you listen for the voicing on the consonants, be careful not to let the 
voicing of the vowels confuse you. You may find it helpful to repeat the sounds to yourself 
while feeling your larynx with your fingertips during this exercise. Respond with voiced or 
voiceless during the pause after each utterance. 

Exercise 2.2: Recognizing Voicing 

1. [asa] Voiceless 3. [afa] Voiceless 5. [a(3a] Voiced 

2. [aza] Voiced 4. [aza] Voiced 6. [aja] Voiceless 
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7. 

[ava] 

Voiced 

13. [ava] 

Voiced 

19. 

[a8a] 

Voiceless 

8. 

[afa] 

Voiceless 

14. [aya] 

Voiced 

20. 

[a0a] 

Voiceless 

9. 

[aya] 

Voiced 

15. [a8a] 

Voiceless 

21. 

[ada] 

Voiced 

10. 

[aza] 

Voiced 

16. [afa] 

Voiceless 

22. 

[asa] 

Voiceless 

11. 

[asa] 

Voiceless 

17. [afia] 

Voiced 

23. 

[ava] 

Voiced 

12. 

[a0a] 

Voiced 

18. [aja] 

Voiceless 

24. 

[afa] 

Voiceless 


Voicing must always be included in facial diagrams. Voicelessness is represented by a 
broken line at the larynx. Voicing is shown by a wavy line, as shown in Illustration 2.3. 



Illustration 2.3: Voicing 


Introducing Fricatives 


As explained in Lesson 1, manners of articulation deal with the relationship between 
an articulator and a point of articulation. One manner of articulation we described is 
fricatives. In a fricative sound, the articulator is held close enough to the point of articulation 
to restrict the air flow, but not enough to stop it entirely This relationship produces the 
audible friction from which the term fricative is derived. Illustrations 2.4 and 2.5 below 
depict some fricative articulations. Notice that in each diagram, the articulator and point of 
articulation do not actually touch each other. A small space is left between them through 
which the air stream is forced. 
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Many of the fricatives introduced in this lesson are common in normal English speech. 
These English fricatives will be introduced first, followed by those which do not occur in 
English. 

Labiodental Fricatives: F [f] and V [v] 

The symbols F [f] and V [v] represent the same sounds in phonetic transcription as they 
do in ordinary English. These fricatives are articulated between the lower lip and the upper 
teeth. The only phonetic difference between this pair of sounds is voicing. The voiceless 
fricative [f] is found at the beginning of the English word "face," while its voiced counterpart 
[v] occurs at the beginning of the word "vase." 

Tip Alveolar Fricatives: S [s] and Z [z] 

The tip-alveolar sounds S [s] and Z [z] also represent the same sounds phonetically as 
they represent in English. They are articulated by placing the tip of the tongue near the 
alveolar ridge. Again, the only phonetic difference between these sounds is voicing. The 
articulation of the voiceless fricative [s] is demonstrated at the beginning of the word "sap." 
The voiced fricative [z] occurs in the word "zap." 

Tip Dental Fricatives: Theta [6] and Eth [d] 

The articulation of both voiced and voiceless tip-dental fricatives is shown in 
Illustrations 2.4 and 2.5. These sounds are articulated by placing the tip of the tongue against 
the upper teeth. They can be described as interdental as the tongue actually protrudes 
slightly between both the upper and lower teeth. The involvement of the lower teeth does not 
affect their sound at all, since the air stream does not pass between the lower teeth and the 
tongue. Many linguists, however, prefer to use the term interdental when referring to these 
sounds. 
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Illustration 2.4: Theta [6] 


Illustration 2.5: Eth [d] 


The symbols for the tip-dental fricatives, Theta [9] and Eth [6], may be new to you, but 
the sounds which they represent are very common in English. The [8] represents the voiceless 
"th" sound as in the English word "thin." The [6] represents the voiced "th" sound as in the 
word "then." The English words in the following exercise contain these fricatives in the 
initial position. Pay close attention to the voicing as you repeat the sounds after the record- 
ing. Practice the switch between voicing and voicelessness in utterances 6 a and b until the 
difference is easily produced and distinguished. 


Exercise 2.3: Producing [6] and [d] 

1. a) 9 = thigh 

2. a) 9 = thick 

3. a) 9 = thin 

4. a) 9 = thatch 

5. a) 9 = thud 

6. a) 999999666666 


b) 6 = thy 

b) 6 = this 

b) 6 = then 

b) 6 = that 

b) 6 = thus 

b) 99669966996699669966 


Tip-Alveopalatal Fricatives: Esh [f] and Ezh [3] 

The fricatives Esh [J] and Ezh [3] also occur in English, although Ezh [3] is a little less 
common. For these two fricatives, the tip or blade of the tongue is placed near the 
alveopalatal point of articulation. Remember that the alveopalatal point is the plane that 
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slants upward just behind the alveolar ridge. The Esh [J] represents the voiceless "sh" sound 
as in the English word "ship." 1 The Ezh [3] is the same as the Esh [J] except that it is voiced. 
An example of this sound is the "s" in the word "vision." Illustrations 2.6 and 2.7 below 
picture the articulation for [J] and [3] respectively. 




Illustration 2.6: Esh [J] 


Illustration 2.7: Ezh [3] 


To produce the Ezh [3], prolong the initial sound in the word "ship" and add voicing. 
These fricatives are demonstrated in English words in the following exercise. Repeat each 
word after the recording, paying close attention to the point of articulation and the voicing. 
In utterances 6 a & b, practice the switch between voicing and voicelessness until the differ- 
ence is easily produced and distinguished. 


Exercise 2.4: Producing [J] and [3] 


b) 3 = vision 

b) 3 = measure 

b) 3 = delusion 

b) 3 = beige 

b) 3 = pleasure 

b) J/33JJ33JJ33JJ33JJ33 


1 Native English speakers naturally round and protrude their lips when pronouncing alveopalatal sounds and, 
therefore, distort the pure sound. 


1. 

a) J = fishing 

2. 

a) J = mesh 

3. 

a) J = dilution 

4. 

a) J = racial 

5. 

a) J = plush 

6. 

a) JJJJJJJ333333 
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In the following exercise, practice distinguishing between the tip-alveolar fricatives [s] 
and [z] from the tip-alveopalatal fricatives [J] and [3]. Respond after each utterance with 
"alveolar" or "alveopalatal." 

Exercise 2.5: Recognizing Alveolar and Alveopalatal Sounds 


1 . [asa] 

Alveolar 

5. 

[aza] 

Alveolar 

9. 

[az] 

Alveolar 

2. [03a] 

Alveopalatal 

6. 

[aj] 

Alveopalatal 

10. 

[asa] 

Alveolar 

3. [aza] 

Alveolar 

7. 

[as] 

Alveolar 

11. 

[03] 

Alveopalatal 

4. [3a] 

Alveopalatal 

8. 

[la] 

Alveopalatal 

12. 

[za] 

Alveolar 


Now we must introduce some fricatives which may be altogether new to you. Learn to 
produce them correctly with the help of the recorded exercises. 

Bilabial Fricatives: Phi [4>] and Beta [0] 

These fricatives, Phi [(f)] 2 and Beta [(3], are bilabial sounds. Fricatives at the labial point 
of articulation do not occur in English. They are, however, prevalent in many other languages 
throughout the world. Illustrations 2.8 and 2.9 picture the articulation for these sounds. 
Notice that primarily the only difference between them is voicing. 



Illustration 2.8: Phi [<|>] 



Illustration 2.9: Beta [0] 


When learning a new sound, you must often learn entirely new muscle coordination 
and speech skills. To produce phi [<$>], the lips must be in about the same position as the 
sound [p]. They must not touch each other completely, however; but be near enough to 
produce friction when the air stream moves between them. Place your lips in position for [p] 


2 The phonetic symbol Phi [<$>] is slightly different from the Greek lowercase phi (cp). 
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and slowly move them apart until you are able to force air between them. Keep your lips 
relaxed and flat. Do not let the air escape only from the center of your lips as if you were 
simply blowing. The air must exit evenly along the entire width of the lips. You may also 
learn this sound by pretending to blow out a candle while keeping a smile on your face. 

The phi must also be kept distinct from [f]. In the articulation of [f], the lower lip ap- 
proaches the upper teeth and friction is produced between them. The articulation for phi 
must be kept farther forward so that the friction is produced between both lips. If you have a 
tendency to produce [f], practice protruding your lower lip past your upper lip. With your 
lower lip extended, blow air gently upward toward your nose while keeping both lips flat. 

Practice the following exercise, mimicking each utterance after the recording. Say the 
word "pig" keeping your lips relaxed so that they do not close entirely on the [p]. The word 
will sound more like "fig," but use [<$] and not [f]. 

Exercise 2.6: Producing [$] 

1. Pronounce the phi (|>ig 

2. Extend the initial consonant cf> cf> cf> cf> cf> cf> ig 

3. Isolate the extended phi (|)(|)(|)(|)(|)(|) 

4. Say the phi between vowels aac|> c|> c|>c|> c|> c|>aa 

5. Say it before the vowel c|> 4> 4> 4» c|> c|> oo. 

6. Say it after the vowel o.o.c|> c|> c|> c|> c|> c|> 

Once you have learned to control the action of your vocal cords you will have no 
trouble transitioning from [<$>] to [(3]. As was previously mentioned, the only difference 
between the two sounds is voicing. To produce [(3], try humming while prolonging the phi. 
Another way to learn the sound is to prolong the vowel [a] and, while continuing the voicing, 
slowly close the lips toward the position for [b]. Do not let the lips touch completely. Keep 
them relaxed and flat as for the phi. Follow the transcription for the next exercise and repeat 
each utterance after the recording. 

Exercise 2.7: Producing [0] 

1 . eeeeeeeeaaaaaaaa 

2. ffffffffvvvvvvvv 

3. cMcMcMcMPPPppppp 
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4. eeaaeeaaeeaaeeaaeeaa 

5. ffvvffvvffvvffvvffvv 

6. <|)(t)^(t)(t)^(t>(t>^(t><t>^<t><t>^ 

Now say the word "base" without allowing your lips to completely stop the air flow. 
It may sound like "vase," but use [@] instead of [v]. 

7. Pronounce the beta 


8. Prolong the initial consonant 

9. Isolate the extended [|3] 

10. Say the [0] between vowels 

1 1 . Say it before a vowel 

12. Say it after a vowel 


0ase 
ppppppase 

PPPPPP 
aappppppaa 
PPPPPPaa 
aapppppp 


It is just as important to be able to hear and recognize these sounds as it is to produce 
them. Many people find it much more difficult to hear the difference between labiodental 
and bilabial fricatives. The following exercise was formulated to help you distinguish 
between [f] and [<$>] and between [v] and [(3] more easily. Whether or not you encounter these 
sounds in contrast in any given language, it is important to familiarize yourself with them as 
much as possible. Listen to the following exercise and respond by telling whether the sounds 
you hear are bilabial or labiodental. 


Exercise 2.8: Recognizing Bilabial and Labiodental Sounds 


1 . [ac|)a] Bilabial 

2. [afa] Labiodental 

3. [afa] Labiodental 

4. [acjja] Bilabial 


7. [<Da] 

8. [afa] 

9. [fa] 


Bilabial 

Labiodental 

Labiodental 


5. [afa] 

6. [a*] 


Labiodental 
Bilabial 


10. [afa] Labiodental 

11. [0a] Bilabial 

12. [af] Labiodental 


13. [actxi] 

14. [act;] 

15. [fa] 

16. [act>a] 

17. [af] 

18. [acj>a] 


Bilabial 

Bilabial 

Labiodental 

Bilabial 

Labiodental 

Bilabial 


Tell whether the following fricatives are bilabial or labiodental. 
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Exercise 2.9: Recognizing Bilabial and Labiodental Sounds 


1 . [apa] Bilabial 

2. [ava] Labiodental 


3. 

[00a] 

Bilabial 

4. 

[va] 

Labiodental 

5. 

[3a] 

Bilabial 

6. 

m 

Bilabial 


7. [ava] Labiodental 

8. [av] Labiodental 

9. [apa] Bilabial 

10. [ap] Bilabial 

1 1 . [ava] Labiodental 

12. [va] Labiodental 


13. [apa] Bilabial 

14. [va] Labiodental 

15. [00] Bilabial 

16. [ava] Labiodental 

17. [pa] Bilabial 

18. [a0a] Bilabial 


Back-Velar Fricatives: X [x] and Gamma [y] 

These two fricatives also never occur in English. They are both made with the back of 
the tongue raised toward the velum, very much like the articulation of [g] and [k]. Since they 
are fricatives, the articulator (tongue) doesn't quite touch the point of articulation, but allows 
air to be forced between them. The only difference between the X [x] and gamma [y] is 
voicing. Illustrations 2.10 and 2.2 depict these velar fricatives. 




Illustration 2.10: X [x] 


Illustration 2.11: Gamma [y] 


If you have studied German, you are familiar with the use of the [x] in the word "ach." 
It is produced by holding the articulation for [k] and slowly lowering the back of the tongue 
until you are able to force air through. Try saying [aakxxxxx]. Be sure to keep the vocal cords 
inactive. It may also help you to think of the sound that a cat makes when hissing at a dog. 
Try whistling a song with the back of the tongue. You should hear [x] as a prolonged hissing 
sound during the song. 
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Repeat the word "cot" after the recording in the following exercise. Notice that the "c" 
in the word "cot" is pronounced as a [k] phonetically. Next, do not let the back of your tongue 
stop the air stream, but pronounce it instead as the fricative [x]. The word should sound a 
little like "hot," but the [x] will have much more friction. "H" is a different sound that will be 
covered in another lesson. 

Exercise 2.10: Producing [x] 

1. Pronounce [k] cot 

2. Pronounce the [x] xot 

3. Extend the initial consonant xxxxxxot 

4. Isolate the extended [x] xxxxxx 

5. Say the [x] between vowels aaxxxxxxaa 

6. Say it before a vowel xxxxxxaa 

7. Say it after a vowel aaxxxxxx 

The gamma [y] is nothing more than a voiced [x]. You can form the articulation of [y] 
by beginning with a prolonged [a] and slowly closing the gap between the back of your 
tongue and the velum as for the articulation of [g]. Leave a slight gap between the articulator 
and point of articulation so room is allowed for the necessary friction. Think "g," but keep it 
slightly relaxed so that air can flow through, as in the utterance [aaaayyYYY]. 

Now practice controlling your vocal cords to produce the [y] in the same way that you 
learned the [(3]. Begin with sounds with which you are familiar and move on to unfamiliar 
ones. 

Exercise 2.11: Producing [y] 

1 . sssssssszzzzzzzz 

2- J/JJJJJ/33333333 

3. xxxxxxxxyyyyyyyy 

4. sszzsszzsszzsszzsszz 

5. J/33jj33jj33jj33jj33 

6. xxyyxxyyxxyyxxyyxxyy 
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Replace the [g] with [y] in the word "good." Remember not to let it sound like "hood." 

7. Pronounce the gamma ^006 

8. Extend the initial consonant YYYYY 00C I 

9. Isolate the extended [y] YYYYYY 

10. Say the [y] between vowels aaYYYYYY aa 

1 1 . Say it before a vowel YYYYYY aa 

12. Say it after a vowel QQYYYYYY 

The following exercises will strengthen your recognition of these velar fricatives. You 
may find it helpful to repeat each sound to yourself before responding so that you can feel 
each articulation in your own mouth. Respond with "velar" or "no." 

Exercise 2.12: Recognizing Velar Sounds 


1. 

[aya] 

Velar 

6. [a0a] 

No 

1 1 • [ya] 

Velar 

2. 

[axa] 

Velar 

7. [apa] 

No 

12. [axa] 

Velar 

3. 

[ava] 

No 

8. [aya] 

Velar 

13. [03a] 

No 

4. 

[axa] 

Velar 

9. [ax] 

Velar 

14. [ay] 

Velar 

5. 

[asa] 

No 

10. [fa] 

No 

15. [aja] 

No 


Tell whether the following fricative sounds are voiced or voiceless. 



Exercise 2.13: Recognizing Voicing 


1. 

[axa] 

Voiceless 

6. [axa] 

Voiceless 

2. 

[aya] 

Voiced 

7. [aya] 

Voiced 

3. 

[aya] 

Voiced 

8. [xa] 

Voiceless 

4. 

[ay] 

Voiced 

9. [ya] 

Voiced 

5. 

[ax] 

Voiceless 

10. [ay] 

Voiced 


11. 

[xa] 

Voiceless 

12. 

[axa] 

Voiceless 

13. 

[ay] 

Voiced 

14. 

[ax] 

Voiceless 


15. [aya] Voiced 

Remember, to produce these new fricatives correctly, you must make sure that the 
articulator does not contact the point of articulation and form a stop at the beginning of the 
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fricative. These fricatives are often pronounced incorrectly by beginners with an initial stop, 
as in [kxxx] and [gyyy]. You must be able to hear this difference and pronounce them without 
the stop. The following exercise contains some of these incorrect pronunciations. Practice 
detecting them by responding with "fricative" or "wrong." 

Exercise 2.14: Recognizing Fricatives 


1. 

[axa] 

Fricative 

10. 

[akxa] 

Wrong 

19. 

[agya] 

Wrong 

2. 

[akxa] 

Wrong 

11. 

[akx] 

Wrong 

20. 

[aya] 

Fricative 

3. 

[kxa] 

Wrong 

12. 

[axa] 

Fricative 

21. 

[agya] 

Wrong 

4. 

[xa] 

Fricative 

13. 

[ax] 

Fricative 

22. 

[gya] 

Wrong 

5. 

[axa] 

Fricative 

14. 

[xa] 

Fricative 

23. 

[aya] 

Fricative 

6. 

[akxa] 

Wrong 

15. 

[akx] 

Wrong 

24. 

[ya] 

Fricative 

7. 

[ax] 

Fricative 

16. 

[agya] 

Wrong 

25. 

[aya] 

Fricative 

8. 

[akx] 

Wrong 

17. 

[aya] 

Fricative 

26. 

[agy] 

Wrong 

9. 

[xa] 

Fricative 

18. 

[gya] 

Wrong 

27. 

[aya] 

Fricative 


Practice the following sentences, substituting the new fricatives that you have learned 
for familiar sounds. This will help you to gain control of the use of these new fricatives 
within utterances. You may find this more difficult than producing them in isolation. Listen 
to the sentences and repeat each one after the recording. They will be given slowly at first 
and then build up to the speed of normal speech. 


Exercise 2.15: Producing Sounds in Sentences 

1 . (|>eter c|>ic|>er picked a (|>eck of pickled (feeders. 

2. A pand of pig pad pandits proke into pill's pank. 

3. xween xatherine xan xick a xranxy xing. 

4. y° Y et Y ran dmother yobs of yreat, yreen, yooey yumdrops. 

Practice the following mimicry drills by repeating each utterance after the recording. 
These drills will help you to associate each sound with its symbol. Follow along in the text. 
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Exercise 2.16: Producing [$, 0, f, v, 6, 6, s, z, J, 3, x, and y] 


1 . [act>a] 

2. [ac^acM 

3. [dpadpadp] 

4. [apa] 

5. [apap] 

6. [papap] 

7. [a9a] 

8. [a9a9] 


9. [GaGaG] 

10. [a&a] 

11. [a6a6] 

12. [6a6a6] 

13. [aja] 

14. [ajaj] 

15. [JalaJ] 

16. [Q3Q] 


Repeat the following sounds after the recording. 

Exercise 2.17: Producing Fricatives 

1. [saz] 9. [zax] 

2. [ 3 as] 10. [pa6] 

3. [fav] 11. [xax] 

4. [Jax] 12. [ 3 as] 

5. [xas] 13. [ya] 

6. [$ap] 14. [xav] 

7. [vax] 15. [9aJ] 

8. [day] 16. [Jay] 


17. [0303] 

18. [30303] 

19. [axa] 

20. [axax] 

21. [xaxax] 

22. [aya] 

23. [ayay] 

24. [yayay] 


17. [9ax] 

18. [xap] 

19. [6acj)] 

20. [za3] 

21 . [fas] 

22. [ya<W 

23. [sad] 

24. [pax] 


It is important to know the technical name, or full description, of each new sound. To 
give a full description, give the voicing first, followed by the articulator, point of articulation, 
and then the manner of articulation. For example, the sound [z] would be described as a 
voiced tip-alveolar fricative. 

The following exercise contains only the fricatives from this lesson which do not occur 
in English. Respond with the technical name for each sound. 
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Exercise 2.18: Recognizing [$, B, x, and y] 

1 . [aya] Vd. Back- velar Fricative 

2. [cut>a] VI. Bilabial Fricative 

3. [axa] VI. Back-velar Fricative 

4. [aBa] Vd. Bilabial Fricative 

5. [acfia] VI. Bilabial Fricative 

6. [aBa] Vd. Bilabial Fricative 

7. [ax] VI. Back- velar Fricative 

8. [aya] Vd. Back- velar Fricative 

9. [axa] VI. Back-velar Fricative 

10. [aya] Vd. Back- velar Fricative 

1 1 . [xa] VI. Back- velar Fricative 

The following exercise contains all of the Fricatives in this lesson. Respond with the 
full description for each sound. 

Exercise 2.19: Recognizing Fricatives [$, B, f, v, 6, d, s, z, J, 3, x, and y] 


12. 

[aBa] 

Vd 

Bilabial Fricative 

13. 

[Pa] 

Vd 

Bilabial Fricative 

14. 

[acf)a] 

VI. 

Bilabial Fricative 

15. 

[ya] 

Vd 

Back- velar Fricative 

16. 

[axa] 

VI. 

Back-velar Fricative 

17. 

[<t>a] 

VI. 

Bilabial Fricative 

18. 

[ax] 

VI. 

Back-velar Fricative 

19. 

[afl 

Vd 

Bilabial Fricative 

20. 

[xa] 

VI. 

Back-velar Fricative 

21. 

[ay] 

Vd 

Back- velar Fricative 

22. 

[aBa] 

Vd 

Bilabial Fricative 


1 . [acfea] VI. Bilabial Fricative 

2. [asa] VI. Tip-alveolar Fricative 

3. [axa] VI. Back-velar Fricative 

4. [aya] Vd. Back- velar Fricative 

5. [ava] Vd. Labiodental Fricative 

6. [03a] Vd. Tip-alveopalatal Fricative 

7. [aja] VI. Tip-alveopalatal Fricative 

8. [a9a] VI. Tip-dental Fricative 

9. [a6a] Vd. Tip-dental Fricative 


10. [afa] VI. Labiodental Fricative 

1 1 . [aya] Vd. Back- velar Fricative 

12. [aja] VI. Tip-alveopalatal Fricative 

13. [a8a] VI. Tip-dental Fricative 

14. [acf)a] VI. Bilabial Fricative 

15. [axa] VI. Back-velar Fricative 

16. [apa] Vd. Bilabial Fricative 

17. [03a] Vd. Tip-alveopalatal Fricative 

18. [aBa] Vd. Bilabial Fricative 
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19. [a6a] Vd. Tip-dental Fricative 

20. [aja] VI. Tip-alveopalatal Fricative 

21 . [a&a] Vd. Tip-dental Fricative 

22. [aya] Vd. Back-velar Fricative 

23. [act>a] VI. Bilabial Fricative 

24. [Q3Q] Vd. Tip-alveopalatal Fricative 
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25. [aza] Vd. Tip-alveolar Fricative 

26. [a6a] VI. Tip-dental Fricative 

27. [axa] VI. Back-velar Fricative 

28. [aja] VI. Tip-alveopalatal Fricative 

29. [a(3a] Vd. Bilabial Fricative 

30. [a.(t)a] VI. Bilabial Fricative 


Table 2.2 summarizes the fricatives learned in this lesson and gives the alternate 
symbols used by some linguists for each sound. Familiarize yourself with the Americanist 
(APA) symbols. Many of the sounds throughout this course will not have English examples. 

Table 2.2: Summary of Fricatives 


IPA Symbol 

Name 

Technical Name 

English 
Example 

APA 

Symbol(s) 

4> 

Phi 

Voiceless Bilabial 
Fricative 


p,<b 

P 

Beta 

Voiced Bilabial 
Fricative 


*»,P 

f 

F 

Voiceless 

Labiodental 

Fricative 

face 

f 

V 

V 

Voiced Labiodental 
Fricative 

vase 

V 

e 

Theta 

Voiceless Tip-dental 
Fricative 

thin 

> 

6 

Eth 

Voiced Tip-Dental 
Fricative 

then 

4,6 

s 

S 

Voiceless 

Tip-alveolar 

Fricative 

sap 

• 
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IPA Symbol 

Name 

Technical Name 

English 
Example 

APA 

Symbol(s) 

Z 

Z 

Voiced Tip-alveolar 
Fricative 

zap 

Z 

J 

Esh 

Voiceless 

Tip-alveopalatal 

Fricative 

fishing 

s 

3 

Ezh 

Voiced 

Tip-alveopalatal 

Fricative 

vision 

z 

X 

X 

Voiceless Back-velar 
Fricative 

loch 

(Scottish) 

x 

Y 

Gamma 

Voiced Back-velar 
Fricative 


f, Y 
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Pitch is the perceived melody that accompanies speech. Pitch is a linguistic feature 
that is often ignored by beginner language learners, yet it is one of the most important keys to 
the correct pronunciation of any language. All speech is accompanied by some kind of pitch. 
As a person speaks, the level of his voice may go up and down or remain steady at some 
level. In either case, pitch is always present. Pitch can change either the implied meaning or 
the lexical meaning of a word or phrase. Even in English, the pitch associated with an utter- 
ance can determine whether that utterance is interpreted as a statement or a question. In 
other languages such as Thai, Chinese, and Vietnamese, the lexical meaning of each word 
changes with differences in pitch. No matter how it affects the meaning of spoken words, 
pitch should never be overlooked or ignored. It must be practiced and drilled just like any 
other feature of language. This lesson is designed to help you begin to hear basic changes in 
pitch. The recorded exercises will build up slowly so that you will have a solid foundation 
from which you can move on to more challenging lessons. Practice these exercises over again 
and again until you can distinguish the pitch easily. 

Mimicking the pitch patterns of a language is something that must be done from the 
very first day of exposure to that language. Because language cannot be spoken without 
some kind of pitch occurring simultaneously, either the correct pitch will be used, or the 
speaker will carry over the pitch patterns of his native language. Unless the right pitch is 
practiced while learning the consonants and vowels, wrong pitch habits will be reinforced in 
the learner's mind. 

Linguistic pitch is not absolute, but relative in that it is distinguished by context. 
When referred to linguistically, pitch does not relate to absolute notes on a musical scale. A 
speaker of a language may produce a word or utterance with a tone at "middle C" or some 
other note, but the musical note associated with the utterance is irrelevant. Voice registers 
will differ between men and women and between children and adults. A person who speaks 
in a high voice register would find it difficult to produce utterances using exactly the same 
musical notes as someone with a low voice register. It makes no difference whether a tone is 
produced higher or lower from one speaker to the next as long as its relationship to the other 
tones in the utterance remains unchanged. Rather than being related to absolute pitch, levels 
of linguistic pitch are related to the levels of surrounding pitch. The distinctions that must be 
focused on in languages are whether a tone is higher than, lower than, or the same as the 
other tone levels in the same utterance. 


Uses of Pitch 

There are two key ways in which pitch functions in languages. In some languages the 
pitch affects the meaning of an utterance on the sentence or phrase level. These are called 
intonational languages. Pitch can also affect the meaning of an utterance on the syllable or 
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word level. Languages in which pitch changes the meanings of words or syllables are called 
Tonal languages 


Intonation 

Intonation is the relative pitch that affects the implied meaning of a sentence or 
phrase. In an intonational pitch system, the lexical meaning of individual words is not 
affected by tone, but the tone changes the implied meaning. The pitch pattern can work to 
imply different shades of meaning to a specific utterance. It is usually used to distinguish 
between a statement and a question, to convey various emotional messages, or to indicate the 
moods or attitudes of the speaker. 

In English, an utterance said with a high or rising tone at the end is usually interpreted 
as a question, while a falling final tone generally means that the utterance is a statement. 
Intonation can also be used in other ways. In the following English examples, consider how 
different pitch patterns can affect the implied meaning of the utterance. 


Table 3.1 : English Intonation Example 


Example Sentence 


I didn't say you stole it. 


Explanation 


A high or rising tone on the word "I" implies that someone 
other than the speaker made the accusation. 


T ^^n. r^ i . A high tone on the word "didn't" emphatically asserts that 

I DIDN'T say you stole it. , 5 , , , t \ . y 

the speaker did not say who stole the item in question. 


I didn't SAY you stole it. 


A high tone on the word "say" implies that the speaker 
believes that listener is the thief but did not voice this opinion. 


I didn't say YOU stole it. 


A high tone on the word "you" implies that the speaker said 
that someone else is the thief. 


A high tone on the word "stole" implies that the speaker said 
I didn't say you STOLE it. that the listener "borrowed without permission" or acquired 

something through some questionable means. 

_ , . . . . xrTn A high tone on the word "it" implies that the speaker made 

I didn t say you stole IT. , , , , . , 

the accusation that one or more other objects were stolen. 


In each sentence, the meaning of the individual words is never altered by the change in 
pitch. The intonation does, however, add a new aspect to the meaning of the sentence as a 
whole. This is the key difference between an intonational system and a tonal system. 
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You have already learned that English is a language with an intonational pitch system. 
Many English speakers are unaware of how important our intonation patterns are for correct 
understanding of our language. A very common mistake of language learners transitioning 
from one intonational language to another is to conclude that since tone levels do not make a 
difference in the meaning of individual words, the intonation patterns are less important and 
can be ignored. This is definitely a mistake. Incorrect intonation is one of the first things that 
may point out a speaker as a foreigner, and can also cause serious confusion. It is very safe to 
conclude that pitch, or tone, is equally important in every language and should be given a 
place of top priority in your language study. 

Tone 

Tone is relative pitch that is used to distinguish the meaning of a single word. In a 
tonal system, tone levels affect the meaning of an utterance in the same way that a consonant 
or vowel might. Each word has a specific tone or tone pattern associated with it, and a differ- 
ent tone can change the meaning of the word entirely. This is demonstrated in the following 
example from Vietnamese. 


Table 3.2: Vietnamese Tone Example 

Phonetic Transcription 

Meaning 

ma 

tomb 

ma 

cheek 

mjzf 

ghost 

ma 

rice plant 

ma 

but 


In each utterance we see that the consonants and vowels remain the same. Here the 
tone is the only factor that makes the distinction between the meanings of these words. The 
same is not true of an intonational system such as English. A word may be said with any 
number of different tone variations and the basic meaning remains the same. 
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Levels of Pitch 

The first step in recognizing pitch is to become aware of the basic changes in pitch 
levels. Pitch levels are the perceived levels of pitch ranging from high, to mid, to low. In 
some languages, it will be necessary to recognize up to five different levels of pitch. In this 
course, however, only three levels of pitch will be drilled. 

Representing Pitch Levels 

Tone levels will be indicated throughout this manual by lines above or below the utter- 
ance. A line above the word represents high tone; a line immediately below the word is mid 
tone, and a space below that, is low tone. 



Table 3.3: Simple Pitch Notation 

Levels Short Glides Long Glides 

high 
mid... 

mopisu 

high 

mid nSsopafja 

low 

high. 

mid nl^so; 

low 

low 



Distinguishing Pitch Levels 

Regardless of what type of pitch system you may attempt to learn, you must strive to 
reproduce the tone exactly as the native speaker says them. Many people think they are 
incapable of hearing such distinctions, but with the proper training any person can learn to 
recognize and reproduce any pitch variation. No matter what language you speak naturally, 
you have learned subconsciously to produce the correct tone patterns when speaking that 
language. This learning can be done again for a second language, but it may require more 
effort. 

In the following recorded exercises, listen for a single tone level that is different from 
the others in the utterance. Each utterance will be the three syllable sequence [mo pi su]. 
Each example will be given twice. Respond with the syllable which carries a different tone. If 
all of the tones in the utterance sound the same, respond with None. The correct answer will 
be given afterwards on the recording so that you will be able to trace your progress. Com- 
plete the exercises without watching the text if you can. 

The drills may seem easy for some students at first, but it is important to master these 
foundational skills before moving on. If you have no trouble with the exercises, try transcrib- 
ing the tone while you are listening to the recording. If you have trouble hearing the tones, 
try humming along with the utterances, mimicking the tone pattern, or watch the diagrams of 
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the tone patterns in the text while listening to the recording. Remember that you are not 
listening for differences in the consonants and vowels. Tune out everything except the tone. 

Exercise 3.1 : Recognizing Variations in Tone 

1. mopisu pi 8. mopisu None 15. mo pisu mo 

2. mop i su su 9. mopisu pi 16. mopisu None 

3. mopisu None 10. mo pisu mo 17. mopi su su 

4. mo pisu mo 11. mopisu pi 18. mopisu pi 

5. mop i su su 12. mopisu pi 19. mo pisu mo 

6. mo pisu mo 13. mopi su su 20. mopi su su 

7. mop i su su 14. mopisu None 21. mopisu None 

The following exercise requires the same response on five-syllable utterances. Remem- 
ber that you are listening only for differences in tone. Every utterance will again consist of 
the same consonants and vowels. Name the syllable that carries a different tone. 

Exercise 3.2: Recognizing Tone Variations in Longer Words 

1. somebikuna na 5. somebikuna na 


2. somebikuna so 6. somebikuna bi 


3. somebikuna me 7. somebikuna me 


4. somebikuna ku 8. somebikuna so 
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9. somebikuna ku 


16. somebikuna bi 


10. somebikuna me 


17. somebikuna na 


11. somebikuna na 


12. somebikuna me 


18. somebikuna me 


19. somebikuna ku 


13. somebikuna so 


20. somebikuna so 


14. somebikuna so 


21. somebikuna bi 


15. somebikuna ku 


22. somebikuna na 


Types of Pitch 


So far you have distinguished different levels of pitch. Now you must learn to recog- 
nize different types of pitch. The following exercises contrast level pitch with glided pitch. 

Level Pitch 

Level tone is pitch that does not rise or fall. It occurs when the relative height of the 
pitch remains constant throughout the duration of a syllable. This condition will be perceived 
auditorily as an even note with no rise or fall. Whether the pitch is high, mid, or low is irrel- 
evant as long as the level remains unchanged. 


Glided Pitch 

Up to this point our tones have all been level, remaining at the same height throughout 
their duration. Glided pitch is a tone begins at some point and then moves either higher or 
lower. A pitch glide is perceived auditorily as a tone that either falls or rises from one note to 
another during a single syllable. 
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In the following exercise each utterance consists of the same one syllable word, while 
the tones vary. Respond with "level" or "rising" after the utterance is given. The recording 
will then give the correct response. 

Exercise 3.3: Recognizing Level or Rising Tone 


1. look level 7. Idok rising 13. look level 

2. Idok rising 8. Idok rising 14. Idok rising 

3. look level 9. Idok rising 15. look level 


4. Idok rising 10. look level 16. look level 

5. Idok rising 11. Idok rising 17. Idok rising 

6. look level 12. look level 18. look level 


Tell whether the tones in the following exercise are level or falling. 
Exercise 3.4: Recognizing Level or Falling Tone 


1. whtere falling 6. where level 11. where level 

2. where level 7. write re falling 12. whtere falling 

3. whtere falling 8. where level 13. where level 

4. whtere falling 9. whtere falling 14. whtere falling 

5. where level 10. where level 15. whtere falling 
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16. where level 17. where level 18. whbre falling 

Tell whether the tones in the following exercise are level, rising, or falling. 
Exercise 3.5: Recognizing Level, Rising, and Falling Tone 


1. strip rising 7. stbp falling 13. stop level 

2. stop level 8. strip rising 14. stbp falling 

3. stbp falling 9. strip rising 15. stop level 

4. stbp falling 10. stop level 16. stbp falling 

5. strip rising 11. strip rising 17. strip rising 

6. stop level 12. stbp falling 18. strip rising 

The next exercises will involve longer sequences of sounds, but your response will 
remain the same. Each utterance will have a period of level tone at the beginning to help you 
compare the tone levels. Listen only to the pitch on the last syllable and tell whether it is 
rising, falling, or level. 

Exercise 3.6: Recognizing Level, Rising, and Falling Tone 

1. Where have you bebn fal I ing 5. where have you been level 

2. where have you berin rising 6. where have you berin rising 

3. where have you berin rising 7. where have you bebn falling 

4. where have you been level 8. where have you bebn falling 
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9. where have you been I eve I 1 5. where have you bee'n r i s i ng 

10. where have you beten falling 16. where have you been level 

1 1 . where have you beeVi rising 17. where have you bee'n r i s i ng 

1 2. where have you been I eve I 1 8. where have you bee'n r i s i ng 

13. where have you beten falling 19. where have you been level 

14. where have you beten falling 20. where have you beten falling 
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Stops are speech sounds in which the articulator and the point of articulation contact 
each other and completely obstruct the air stream. The velic is also closed during a stop so 
that air cannot escape through the nasal cavity. This type of articulation is referred to by 
many linguists as "plosive" rather than "stop." The usage of the term "plosive" is often 
inconsistent, sometimes referring to a subset of stops, so the term "stop" will be used 
throughout this course. Table 4.1 gives the phonetic symbols and descriptions for the six 
common stops presented in this lesson. 



Table 4.1 : 

Common Stops 



Bilabial 

Tip-Alveolar 

Back-Velar 

Voiceless 
Voiced 

P 

t 

k 

b 

d 

g 


Stops 


Stops were introduced in Lesson 1 as phones created by stopping the air stream 
completely. The stops in Table 4.1 are the most common to English speakers. Study the table 
and familiarize yourself with the articulator and point of articulation for [p], [b], [t], [d], [k], 
and [g]. If you would like to review stops, you may go back to Exercise 1.16 and Exercise 1.17. 

You may have noticed that three pairs of stops in the chart above share the same 
articulator and point of articulation. These stops are not identical, however. The difference 
between these stops is voicing. Nearly any consonant may be either voiced or voiceless. 
Table 4.1 above illustrates which stops are voiced and which are voiceless. To fully 
understand the difference between these stops and the stops in subsequent lessons, you must 
first understand voice onset time. 

Alveolar sounds in English are pronounced using the tip of the tongue; however, they 
can also be articulated with the blade. Linguists refer to the tip and blade of the tongue as 
apical and laminal respectively. Occasionally, it is important to distinguish between apical 
and laminal phones. To specifically indicate that a sound is articulated with the tip of the 
tongue, a diacritic called the Inverted Bridge [ „ ] can be placed below or above a symbol, for 
example [d] or [g]. A Square [ o ] diacritic is used to indicate laminal (or blade) articulation, for 
example [d] or [g]. Generally, it is not necessary to indicate apical or laminal articulation; 
therefore, these diacritics will not be used in the exercises. 
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Voice Onset Time 

In the lesson on fricatives you learned to distinguish between voicing and 
voicelessness. Stops may also be either voiced or voiceless. It may be harder, however, to 
hear the differences in the voicing of stops because they cannot be prolonged as much as 
fricatives. This gives less time to hear or feel vocal activity. The stops in the chart above are 
arranged in pairs that share the same articulators and points of articulation, but they have 
different voicing characteristics. The sounds [p] and [b], for example, are both bilabial stops, 
but [p] is voiceless while [b] is voiced. 

Since stops cannot be produced without some vowel occurring with them, you may 
tend to confuse the voicing of the vowels with the voicing of the consonants. The sequences 
[apa] and [aba] will sound very much alike as both utterances have voiced vowels at their 
beginning and end. The only difference between them is a slight break in the vocal activity 
during the [p]. It may require a little practice for you to be able to distinguish the voicing of 
the consonants from the voicing of the vowels. 

Understanding Voice Onset Time 

To thoroughly understand the voicing and voicelessness of stops, we must understand 
voice onset time (VOT). Voice onset time describes the point in time when the vocal cords 
begin to vibrate in relation to the time of the release of the articulators forming the consonant. 
In other words, whether a consonant is voiced or not depends on whether the VOT occurs 
before or after the sound is released. For voiced stops, such as [b], the vocal cords begin 
vibrating before the lips actually open to release the sound. For voiceless stops, like [p], 
voicing doesn't begin until the articulators are released. It may begin precisely at the moment 
of the release, or a slight moment afterward. This distinction will be explained further in 
Lesson 6. The voice onset time of consonants can be illustrated in wave forms. The following 
wave form diagrams will help you to understand VOT in voiced and voiceless stops. 

The following diagrams illustrate the voice onset time of voiced and voiceless stops. 
Illustrations 4.1 and 4.2 represent the same pairs of sounds. The wavy lines represent glottal 
activity. Notice that for the voiced stop [b], the voicing begins before the release of the 
articulators. For the voiceless stop [p], however, no glottal activity is present until after the 
articulators release and the vowel begins. Illustration 4.1 has been simplified slightly to make 
the glottal activity easier to read. Illustration 4.2 gives a more scientifically accurate version. 
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release of articulators 


I 


release of articulators 

b I a 


a 


Uba] 'WVW 


1 . [ba] 


a 


2. [pa] 



Illustration 4.2: Voice Onset of 
Voiced and Voiceless Stops 


2- [pa] H^/WV 

Illustration 4.1 : Voice Onset of 
Voiced and Voiceless Stops 

Controlling Voice Onset Time 

The symbols for the stops presented in this lesson represent the same sound in 
phonetic transcription as they do in English orthography You must make certain, however, 
that your voicing for the stops [b], [d], and [g] actually begins before the articulators release. 
Many English speakers tend not to voice these stops fully especially when speaking rapidly 
To gain control of the vocal cords during these sounds, try prolonging the stops and 
exaggerating their voicing before the release. Remember that a stop can only be prolonged 
until the oral and pharyngeal cavities fill with air, and then the release must be made. Repeat 
each utterance after the recording. (The double triangles after the voiced stops indicates 
lengthening.) 


Exercise 4.1 : Producing Strong Voicing 


1 . a) baby 

2. a) babble 

3. a) adder 

4. a) paddle 

5. a) groggy 

6. a) haggle 


b) b:ab:y 
b) b:abb:le 
b) add:er 
b) padd:le 
b) g:rogg:y 
b) hagg:le 


c)b:y 
c) bile 
c) d:er 
c) d:le 

c)g:y 
c) g:le 


The following exercise contrasts voiced and voiceless stops in common English words. 
In the first utterance the stop will occur between two vowels. The same stop will then be 
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demonstrated in the initial, medial, and final positions. Repeat each word after the recording 
and pay close attention to the differences in vocal activity. 

Exercise 4.2: Recognizing Voiced and Voiceless Stops 

Voiceless Stops Voiced Stops 

1. [apa] pay appraise ape 4. [aba] boy obey ebb 

2. [ata] tea attack ate 5. [ada] die adorn Ed 

3. [aka] key accord ache 6. [aga] green again egg 

The following exercise deals only with stops. You will be asked to tell whether these 
stops are voiced or voiceless as you did with fricatives in Lesson 2. Do not confuse the 
voicing of the vowels with that of the consonants. It may help you to repeat the sound and 
prolong it, feeling your glottis with your fingers to check for voicing. 

Exercise 4.3: Recognizing Voiced and Voiceless Stops 


1 . [aba] 

Voiced 

6. [ga] 

Voiced 

11. [ba] 

Voiced 

2. [ada] 

Voiced 

7. [k h a] 

Voiceless 

12. [ak h a] 

Voiceless 

3. [ak h a] 

Voiceless 

8. [at h a] 

Voiceless 

13. [aga] 

Voiced 

4. [p h a] 

Voiceless 

9. [ad] 

Voiced 

14. [da] 

Voiced 


5. [at h a] Voiceless 


10. [ap h a] Voiceless 


15. [ap h a] Voiceless 


In the next exercise, give a full description for each sound. Begin by stating whether it 
is voiced or voiceless. Next name the articulator, the point of articulation, and the manner of 
articulation. Each sound in this exercise is a stop. 


Exercise 4.4: Describing Stops 

1 . [aba] Voiced Bilabial Stop 

2. [at h a] Voiceless Tip-alveolar Stop 

3. [ga] Voiced Back-velar Stop 

4. [p h a] Voiceless Bilabial Stop 

5. [ba] Voiced Bilabial Stop 


6. [ad] Voiced Tip-alveolar Stop 

7. [k h a] Voiceless Back-velar Stop 

8. [da] Voiced Tip-alveolar Stop 

9. [ap h a] Voiceless Bilabial Stop 

10. [at h a] Voiceless Tip-alveolar Stop 
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1 1 . [add] Voiced Tip-alveolar Stop 

1 2. [k h a] Voiceless Back-velar Stop 

13. [ba] Voiced Bilabial Stop 

14. [at h a] Voiceless Tip-alveolar Stop 
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1 5. [ga] Voiced Back-velar Stop 

16. [da] Voiced Tip-alveolar Stop 

17. [at h a] Voiceless Tip-alveolar Stop 

18. [ad] Voiced Tip-alveolar Stop 


Now we will combine all of the manners of articulation that we have learned. Respond 
by telling whether the sound is voiced or voiceless. 

Exercise 4.5: Recognizing Voiced and Voiceless Consonants 


1 . [3a] Voiced 

2. [aga] Voiced 

3. [aba] Voiced 

4. [a8] Voiceless 

5. [la] Voiced 

6. [asa] Voiceless 


7. [k h a] 

8. [afa] 


Voiceless 
Voiceless 


9. [aga] Voiced 

10. [na] Voiced 

1 1 . [aj] Voiceless 

12. [ap h a] Voiceless 


13. [ava] Voiced 

14. [arja] Voiced 

15. [ava] Voiced 

16. [6a] Voiced 

17. [ada] Voiced 

18. [ada] Voiced 


Give a full description of the following sounds. This exercise will include all of the 
sounds that have been drilled so far in this course. 


Exercise 4.6: Describing Consonants 

1 . [aga] Vd. Back-velar Stop 

2. [aba] Vd. Bilabial Stop 

3. [axa] VI. Back-velar Fricative 

4. [3a] Vd. Tip-alveopalatal Fricative 

5. [ap h a] VI. Bilabial Stop 

6. [va] Vd. Labiodental Fricative 

7. [afta] Vd. Bilabial Fricative 

8. [axa] VI. Back- velar Fricative 


9. [da] Vd. Tip-alveolar Stop 

10. [aza] Vd. Tip-alveolar Fricative 

1 1 . [ala] Vd. Tip-alveolar Lateral 

12. [aka] VI. Back- velar Stop 

13. [fa] VI. Labiodental Fricative 

14. [6a] Vd. Tip-dental Fricative 

15. [aya] Vd. Back- velar Fricative 

16. [ana] Vd. Tip-alveolar Nasal 
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17. [at h a] VI. Tip-alveolar Stop 

18. [aid] Vd. Tip-alveolar Lateral 

19. [ga] Vd. Back-velar Stop 

20. [na] Vd. Tip-alveolar Nasal 

21 . [9a] VI. Tip-dental Fricative 

22. [a8a] VI. Tip-dental Fricative 

23. [am] Vd. Bilabial Nasal 
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24. [ab] Vd. Bilabial Stop 

25. [aya] Vd. Back- velar Fricative 

26. [ap h a] VI. Bilabial Stop 

27. [aja] VI. Tip-alveopalatal Fricative 

28. [ac|)] VI. Bilabial Fricative 

29. [la] Vd. Tip-alveolar Lateral 

30. [ak h a] VI. Back- velar Stop 
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Facial diagrams represent a cross section of the human speech apparatus. These 
diagrams are simplified for phonetic purposes so that they show only those anatomical 
features relevant to the articulation of speech sounds. Facial diagrams are helpful tools for 
visualizing and discussing the articulation of individual phones. They give a better under- 
standing of the interaction of the various parts of the speech mechanism. By drawing the 
diagrams, you will be forced to pay close attention to the exact details of a given articulation, 
rather than just having a vague idea of how it works. In this lesson you will learn to produce 
accurate facial diagrams of basic sounds. 

Not all sounds can be depicted by facial diagrams. A few consonants such as laterals 
and sounds that involve certain actions by the sides of the tongue cannot be shown in a facial 
diagram due to the side view nature of the diagrams. Because facial diagrams are a static 
representation of conditions that occur in the speech tract, it is also hard to accurately portray 
sounds that involve transitions or changes since they would require the diagram to show a 
series of conditions that occur over a period of time, rather than a single condition as if in a 
frozen moment. Vowels are also difficult to diagram since they do not involve any definite 
articulators or points of articulation. Linguists do not usually diagram vowels due to their 
open, ambiguous nature. Facial diagrams are a very helpful tool for illustrating most sounds, 
however, and will be used extensively throughout this course to present basic facts about the 
production of speech sounds. 

The Five Variables of Facial Diagrams 

There are five important features that must be included in facial diagrams. These 
organs, which we will call variable features, are the lips, the tongue, the velic, the glottis (i.e., 
vocal cords), and the air stream. It is important to include all of these features when drawing 
facial diagrams, and not just those which are actively involved in the articulation of a particu- 
lar sound. For example, in a diagram of the voiced stop [b], only the lips and the velic are 
actively engaged in the production of the sound, but the tongue and the teeth should still be 
included in the drawing. The teeth and tongue still affect the acoustical properties of the 
sound. A diagram is incomplete until all five of the variable features are in the correct 
position for the sound being represented. 

Lips 

The lips can be actively involved in the articulation of stops, fricatives, and nasals. 
More detail is given as to how to portray manners of articulation later on in this chapter. 
Sounds that involve lip rounding can be demonstrated by drawing the lips as protruding 
outward. When the lips are not being used in the articulation of the phone presented, draw 
them in an open, relaxed position. 
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Tongue 

The tongue is the hardest variable to accurately portray. The rear of the tongue (root) 
starts as far back as the pharyngeal cavity while the front of the tongue is anchored at about 
the midpoint of the floor of the mouth. Since the functions of the tongue are so many it is 
divided into five different areas, any of which can act as an articulator. From front to back, 
these are tip, blade, mid, back, and root. 

Velic 

The velic is the back surface of the uvula. This flap of cartilage separates the nasal 
cavity from the pharyngeal cavity. When closed, it is placed directly against the wall of the 
pharyngeal cavity. When opened, it hangs freely, allowing the air stream to pass into the 
nasal cavity. 

Glottis 

Voicing is just as important to a diagram as the articulators and points of articulation. 
An even line at the glottis with a space or gap in its center, as shown in Illustration 5.1, 
indicates that the vocal cords are not vibrating during the articulation of the sound. This 
means that the sound is voiceless. A wavy line that spans the entire width of the glottis rep- 
resents vibration in the vocal cords, or voicing as illustrated in Illustration 5.2. 




Illustration 5.1: Voiceless 


Illustration 5.2: Voiced 
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Air Stream 

In addition to voicing, the air stream must be indicated in the diagram. So far in this 
course we have studied only one type of air stream movement. This air stream movement, 
which we call egressive pulmonic, originates in the lungs and moves outwards. Egressive 
pulmonic air is represented by a small arrow just below the glottis which points upward. 
Examine the air stream indicators in the previous illustrations. Notice that the arrows do not 
extend through the vocal cords. This is an important distinction as other air streams are 
symbolized by arrows that extend through the vocal cords. 


Drawing Facial Diagrams 


Facial diagrams should always be made facing to your left. The manner of articulation 
is represented by the relationship drawn between the articulator and the point of articulation. 

Stops 

For stops, the articulator must be shown as being closed against the point of articula- 
tion. The velic must also be completely closed. Illustrations 5:.3-5:.5 depict some common 
stop articulations. Notice the complete closure for the stops in these diagrams. 





Illustration 5.3: K [k] Illustration 5.4: P [p] Illustration 5.5: T [t] 
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Fricatives 

To depict fricatives, leave a small space between the articulator and the point of articu- 
lation. Illustrations 5.6-5.7 illustrate the articulation of the fricatives [4>], [s], and [x]. The velic 
remains closed as for the stops, but a space is left between the tip of the articulator and the 
point of articulation. This space, or gap, is where the friction is produced. Do not make the 
space so small that it is confused with a stop, but not so large it seems indefinite. 





Illustration 5.6: Phi [$] Illustration 5.7: S [s] Illustration 5.8: X [x] 
Nasals 

For nasal articulation, the articulator and point of articulation must contact each other 
completely just as for a stop. The velic, however, must remain open showing that the air 
stream is allowed to escape through the nasal cavity. This allows the air stream to resonate in 
both the oral and nasal cavities. The next three illustrations depict nasals at the bilabial, 
alveolar, and velar points of articulation. Notice that the velic is open for these sounds. 





Illustration 5.9: M [m] Illustration 5.10: N [n] Illustration 5.11: Eng [rj] 
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Incorrectly Drawn Diagrams 


It is important to be accurate when creating diagrams of sounds. The following 
illustrations show some common mistake made when representing sounds. 




Illustration 5.12: Incorrect [t]. 

Too much space between the 

articulator and the point of 

articulation. 


Illustration 5.13: Incorrect [t]. 
The velic should not be open. 




Illustration 5.14: Incorrect [x]. 

No space between the 

articulator and point of 

articulation. 


Illustration 5.15: Incorrect [s]. 

Too much space between 

articulator and point of 

articulation. 
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Illustration 5.4 above contains the basic framework of the speech apparatus, but the 
variable features are left blank. You may trace or copy this blank facial diagram and fill in the 
variable features of any sound. You will be required to diagram the articulation for several 
sounds during this course. 



Illustration 5.16: Blank Facial Diagram 
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Lesson 3 introduced the concepts of pitch, tone, and intonation. Individual languages 
differ in how they are affected by pitch. Pitch affects the implied meaning of a phrase or sen- 
tence in an intonational language, while in a tonal language, the meaning of each word or syl- 
lable is affected by its pitch. This lesson continues with the study of pitch as it is used in tonal 
systems. In tonal languages, the pitch belonging to an individual syllable is called a tone. 


Types of Tonal Systems 


The different types of pitch, level and glided, were introduced in chapter 3. Pitch 
glides occur when there is a change of pitch, or tone, within a syllable. If the tone remains 
constant throughout a syllable, it is said to be level. Languages differ as to what types of 
tones, whether glided or level, may accompany a word or phrase. In many cases, the type of 
pitch noted on the word and phrase level is also true of the entire language. 

Registered Tone Systems 

In certain languages, only level tones are utilized. These languages are described as 
having registered tone systems. In a registered system, no pitch glides occur. The only 
changes in the level of pitch occur between syllables. 

Contoured Tone Systems 

Some tone systems may contain glided tones as well as level tones. These systems are 
described as contoured tone systems. Thai, for example, has two level tones and three glided 
tones. In a contoured system, the tone may rise, fall, or both rise and fall within a single 
syllable. 

The following exercise contains multi-syllable utterances with different combinations 
of level and glided tone. Respond by telling whether each utterance contains registered or 
contoured tone patterns. 

Exercise 6.1 : Identifying Tone Systems 


1 . dakiinta contoured 4. ku I i ge 7 contoured 7. kbzete 


contoured 


2. nakanu registered 


5. 


labdri/f 


contoured 


8. hakemu registered 


3. Hsuwa registered 


6. n i w aja registered 


niii 


rnuwa contoured 
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10. 3dfsNve contoured 13. Ggtiigi contoured 16. 6st h \su contoured 


11. ? al inhu registered 


14. p h o(|)ud£ registered 


17. katawe registered 


12. magana registered 


15. bulaga registered 


18. ?et iga registered 


Advanced Pitch 

Languages vary as to how many different levels of pitch can affect the meanings of 
words. Some tonal languages deal with only two different levels of pitch, while others have 
been found which contain more than five. Determining how many and what types of tones 
actually affect the meanings of words will depend upon a phonological analysis of the entire 
sound system of the language, which is beyond the scope of this book. In your phonetic 
transcription, however, you must strive to record all the distinctions that you hear in the tone 
whether they affect the meaning or not. 

Multiple Pitch Levels 

So far in this course, only two levels of tone have been drilled. However, in actual 
phonetic transcription, additional tone levels may need to be recognized and transcribed. In 
this lesson, three different levels of pitch will be introduced and contrasted. These levels will 
be termed high, mid, and low. The following table illustrates how the different level and 
glided tones will be marked. 


Table 6.1 : Simple Pitch Notation 

Levels Short Glides Long Glides 

high 

high 

mid mUsopaf^ 

low 

high 

mid. m^sjzf 

low 

mid mopisu 
low 


When learning to recognize multiple levels of tone, it may be easiest to practice with 
registered tone before dealing with glides. The following exercise gives examples of three 
distinct tone levels, first with a meaningless utterance and then with example words common 
in English. Follow the transcription and mimic the tone levels. 
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Exercise 6.2: Demonstrating Multiple Tone Levels 


1. a) mop i su b)high mid low 


2. a) mop i su b) low mid high 


3. a) johnny b) high low 


4. a) johnny b) high mid 

5. a) john ny b) mid I ow 


6. a) johnny b) low high 


7. a) johnny b) low mid 


8. a) john ny b) mid h i gh 

The next exercise contains words with up to three different registered tones. Listen for 
the different tone levels and respond by telling how many levels you hear. 

Exercise 6.3: Recognizing Multiple Tone Levels 

1. mopi su" two 5. mopisu one 9. mopisu three 

2. mopisu three 6. mopisu two 10. mopTsu three 


3. mopisu one 7. mopisu one 11. mopisu two 


4. mop i su three 8. mopisu three 12. mopisu two 
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13. mopisu one 15. mopisu two 17. mopisu three 

14. mopisu three 16. mop i su one 18. mo pisu two 

Multiple Levels in Glides 

Learning to recognize the relative length of glides is important when dealing with 
multiple levels of pitch in contoured pitch systems. Contoured tones can glide between any 
two pitch levels. Glides are described as long or short depending on what levels they begin 
and end with. A short glide, for example, may glide from the mid level to one of the ex- 
tremes, either high or low. A long glide moves from extreme to extreme, for example from 
high to low, or vice versa. 

It is important to note here that the length of the glide has nothing to do with the 
duration of time for which it is held. A long glide, for example, may be spoken very quickly, 
while a shorter glide may be held for a much longer time. The length of the glide is determ- 
ined by the distance between the pitch levels at the beginning and ending of the glide. 

The following exercise gives examples of long and short glides in relation to corres- 
ponding registered tones. Follow along in the text and repeat each utterance. 

Exercise 6.4: Demonstrating Long and Short Glides 


1 . a) Johnny b) John long fall 

2. a) Johnny b) Jbjin short fall 

3. a) John ny b) John shortfall 

4. a) Johnny b) Jotin long rise 


5. a) Johnny b) John short rise 


6. a) John ny b) Jj^hn short rise 
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In the following exercise you will be asked to distinguish between long and short 
glides. This exercise will employ the same English word for each utterance. This will allow 
you to focus on the tones without any distractions. All of the tones will be rising. Respond 
with "long" or "short." 

Exercise 6.5: Recognizing Long and Short Rising Tones 

1. no'w long 6. now short 11. now short 

2. now short 7. no'w long 12. no'w long 

3. now short 8. no'w long 13. now short 

4. no'w long 9. now short 14. no'w long 

5. no'w long 10. now short 15. no'w long 
The next exercise will involve falling tones. Respond with "long" or "short." 
Exercise 6.6: Recognizing Long and Short Falling Tones 

1. my short 6. my short 11. my short 

2. W long 7. toy long 12. W long 

3. h\y short 8. hqy short 13. W long 

4. W long 9. toy long 14. my short 

5. W long 10. hqy short 15. h^y short 

The following exercise contains both falling and rising tones. Respond by telling 
whether the glide is a long rise, a short rise, a long fall, or a short fall. 
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Exercise 6.7: Recognizing Long and Short Glides 

1. go short rise 8. gd long rise 15. go short rise 

2. gd long rise 9. gb, shortfall 16. go shortfall 

3. gb long fall 10. gd long rise 17. gd long rise 

4. go shortfall 1 1 . g)o long fall 18. gb long fall 

5. gd long rise 12. go shortfall 19. go short rise 

6. go shortfall 13. gd long rise 20. gb long fall 

7. qj6 short rise 14. go short rise 21. gjri short rise 

Using Frames to Analyze Multiple Pitch Levels 

When analyzing different tones and tone levels, it is often helpful to use a frame. A 
frame is a word or group of words in which the tone does not change. You may use a frame 
as a reference point with which to compare any individual tone. Placing the frame word 
adjacent to the tone in question makes it possible to analyze the character of that specific tone 
in relation to a known, constant tone level. 

The following exercise will contain an English sentence as frame words for each utter- 
ance. The tone will be level on all but the last syllable of each utterance. Listen to the last 
syllable and respond by telling whether the tone is a long rise, a short rise, a long fall, a short 
fall, or a level tone. The frame will provide you with a point of reference for your analysis. 

Exercise 6.8: Using Frames 

1 . this is my song level 3. this i s my sbng long fall 


2. this is my song short rise 4. this is my song short fall 
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5. this i s my scfng long rise 14. this is my song 


short rise 


6. this is my song level 1 5. this i s my so'ng long rise 


7. this is my song short fall 1 6. this is my s^ng short fall 


8. this is my sbng long fall 1 7. this is my song 


level 


9. this i s my sgfng long rise 18. this is my song 


level 


10. this is my song level 


19. this is my song shortfall 


1 1 . this is my soVig short rise 20. this is my soVig long rise 


12. this is my sbng long fall 21. this is my sbng long fall 


13. this is my sbng long fall 22. this is my song 


short rise 


Complex Contours 


So far all of the tone glides drilled have been unidirectional, moving either up or down 
during a single syllable. In some systems a complex contour exists where the tones can move 
in both directions, rising and falling or falling and rising within one syllable. In the following 
exercise, you will be introduced to these complex contours. Listen to each frame word and 
respond with "rise" or "rise-fall." 

Exercise 6.9: Recognizing Complex Contours 


1. s^i 


rise 


3. s0 rise 


5. ^b rise-fall 


2. ^b rise-fall 


4. ^b rise-fall 


6. so rise 
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7. sd rise 10. so rise-fall 13. so rise-fall 

8. so rise 11. so rise 14. scf rise 

9. £§ rise-fall 12. ^b rise-fall 15. so rise-fall 

In the next exercise, respond with "fall" or "fall-rise." 
Exercise 6.10: Recognizing Complex Contours 
1. sW fall 6. sky fall 11. say fall-rise 


2. sky fall-rise 7. sky fall-rise 12. sky fall 

3. say fall-rise 8. say fall 13. say fall-rise 

4. sky fall 9. sky fall 14. sky fall-rise 

5. sky fall-rise 10. say fall 15. sky fall 

In the following exercise, respond by telling whether you hear a fall, a rise, a fall -rise, 
or a rise-fall. 

Exercise 6.11: Recognizing Complex Contours 

1. hcftw rise-fall 5. how fall-rise 9. hbw fall 


2. how rise 6. how rise 10. hoV rise-fall 


3. hbw fall 7. how fall 11. hbW fall-rise 

4. hbW fall-rise 8. how rise-fall 12. how rise 
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13. how rise-fall 15. how rise 17. hcftw rise-fall 


14. how fall-rise 16. hW fall-rise 18. how rise 

Use the following frame words to practice articulating various tone contours. Read 
each utterance, paying particular attention to the pronunciation of the tones. 

Exercise 6.12: Reproducing Tone Contours 

1. musopbfu 10. muscfpcffu 19. muscfpafb 

2. musopb.f\d 11. muscfpdfii 20. mbso'pb.Tu 

3. musbobTu 12. musopdfii 21 . musopbf \k 

4. mbsopbffU 13. miiscipdfu 22. miisbpcffb. 

5. musopaf\j 14. musopdfii 23. musbpafii 

6. m\jsbpaf\j 15. miisopafii 24. rnusc(paf\j 

7. rnusbpaTu 16. muso'pdfii 25. musbpbTu 

8. musbpaf\j 17. muso'pbfu 26. muso'pdfu 

9. musopdfu 18. rnusbpdTu 27. mbscfpafii 

Methods of Pitch Notation 

There are several accepted methods of notation used to represent pitch, each with its 
advantages and disadvantages. Table 6.1 and Table 6.3 list several pitch transcription 
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methods. Which method you choose to utilize in your future linguistic work is your decision, 
however, for this course you should familiarize yourself with each method so that you are 
able to read and transcribe pitch with each. 


Table 6.2: Registered Tone Symbolization 



Contours 

Numbers 

Diacritics 

Tone Letters I 

Extra High 

High 

Medium 

Low 
Extra Low 

sa 

sa 5 

sd 

sal 

sa 

sa 4 

sa 

sal 

sa 

sa 3 

sa 

saH 

sa 

sa 2 

sa 

sa-l 

sa 

sa 1 

sa 

saJ 



Table 6.3: 

Glided Tone Symbolization 



Contours 

Numbers Diacritics 

Tone Letters 

Long Rise 
Long Fall 

Rise 

Fall 

SCI 

sa 15 sa 

sa/l 

s<a 

sa 51 sa 

sa\l 

sd 

sa 24 sa 

saH 

sta 

sa 42 sa 

saS 
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High Rise 

Extra Low Short 
Rise 

Short Rise 

Low Short Rise 

Rise-Fall 

Fall-Rise 

sa 

sa 45 

sa 

sal 

sa 

sa 12 

sa 

saJ 

st 

sa 34 

sa 

sad 

sa 

sa 23 

sa 

saJ 

A 

sa 242 

sa 

sa^N 

V 

sa 424 

sa 

saM 


Continuous Lines 

The most basic tone system is the continuous line contour system, used thus far in this 
course. This system was chosen because of its intuitiveness and simplicity for the education 
of beginners. This system, however, is rarely encountered in anything beyond personal field 
transcription. This is because contours are nearly impossible to type on computers and can 
also cause intelligibility issues when drawn over some phonetic characters or diacritics. 

Tone Numbers 

When using tone numbers to transcribe pitch, a common way is to use [ 1 ] for the 
lowest level and count upwards for progressively higher pitch levels, ending with [ 5 ] as the 
highest tone. Some linguists, especially in Mexico, reverse this number system and use [ 1 ] to 
indicate the highest tone and [ 5 ] for the lowest. The numbers are usually superscripted and 
immediately follow the syllables they describe. 


Tone Diacritics 

Wherever tone diacritics are used, they are placed above the syllable to which they 
pertain. The current convention is for tone diacritics to point toward the pitch level that they 
represent. The high tone mark [ ' ], for example, slants upward, representing a high level 
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pitch. A low level pitch is indicated by a downward slant [" ]. Glides are represented by 
combining the diacritics for the beginning and ending levels of the glide. 1 A glide from high 
to low, for example, is marked by an "up-down" slant ["]. 

However, the IPA now recommends to interpret tone diacritics as iconic (i.e., picturing 
the tone). Therefore, [ "] represents a rise-fall tone. This method is much more intuitive but 
lacks the precision of the former method. Because this method is not yet officially accepted, it 
will not be used in the remainder of this lesson. 


Tone Letter 

In the tone letter system, tone letters can be placed above or following the syllable. If 
the tone letters are placed following the syllable, care must be taken not to confuse these 
symbols with the other phonetic segments of the transcription. 

Table 6.2 above demonstrates each of the different tone symbolization methods. The 
phrase used to illustrate the different methods is a phonetic transcription of the title of the 

famous Chinese poem "M^^M^L" or, in English, "Lion-Eating Poet in the Stone Den." 

Table 6.4: Tone Symbolization Examples 


Contours 

Superscript 
Numbers 

Diacritics 
Tone Letters 


[glgWg-igM 


[^151^35^4214] 




I I I I I 


[sj~ls4\lsj1sj~lsjJ] 


Identifying Tonal Languages 


A definite decision regarding the function of tone in a language must be based upon a 
complete phonological analysis of that language's tone system. There are certain conditions 
that can be noticed in your initial phonetic work, however, that will give you a good indica- 
tion of whether a language is tonal or intonational. If pairs of words are found whose 


1 Therefore, with tone diacritics, it is impossible to disambiguate an extra low short rise (["] + [] = [ ]) from a 

low faii (n+n-n). 
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meanings differ, yet the only phonetic difference lies in their tones, you can be fairly certain 
that the language is tonal. Such pairs of words are called minimal pairs since only one 
phonetic difference exists between them. Minimal pairs are the strongest evidence of a tonal 
system. Other clues include low tone occurring on stressed syllables, and the absence of 
length on stressed syllables. In most intonational languages, on the other hand, high tone and 
length have some correlation to stress in that they usually accompany stressed syllables. Not 
all pitch systems conform to these patterns, but, in most cases, these tendencies can be 
regarded as strong indications of the function of tone. 
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In everyday English speech, the voiceless consonants [p], [t], and [k] are not always 
pronounced as simple voiceless stops. In many situations these sounds are accompanied by 
an additional phonetic feature known as aspiration. Aspiration is a puff of air accompanying 
the release of a stop. In American English, all voiceless stops produced in the initial position 
are aspirated. You can see this condition clearly if you hold a thin piece of paper in front of 
your lips and pronounce the words "pill," "till," or "kill." Say the words as you normally 
would in English. You will notice that the paper is blown away from your lips by a puff of air 
when [p], [t], and [k] are released. The puff of air after each stop is the aspiration. Now con- 
trast these stops with the same stops in the words "spill," "still," and "skill." The slip of 
paper remains motionless after the release of the stops in these words. These are unaspirated 
stops. This feature, which may seem insignificant in our English speech, can change the 
entire meaning of a word in many languages. It will be treated as a distinct phonetic sound in 
this course. All voiceless stops can be either aspirated or unaspirated. Aspiration is represen- 
ted by a Superscript H [ h ] immediately after the stop symbol. The phonetic transcription for 
aspirated stops such as [p] is [p h ]. 

The following chart gives the symbols for new sounds introduced in this lesson. Writ- 
ing aspirated sounds simply involves placing a diacritic near a symbol for the appropriate 
voiceless stop. The chart also includes the symbol for glottal stop, which will be discussed 
later in this lesson. 



Table 7.1 : Voiceless Stops 



Bilabial Tip-Alveolar Back-Velar 

Glottal 

Unaspirated 
Aspirated 

p t k 

? 

ph t h k h 


Aspiration 


A wave form diagram of the voice onset time of stops can help us better understand 
aspiration. The VOT of voiceless stops may begin precisely at the moment of the articulator's 
release or slightly afterwards, as mentioned in Lesson 4. This variance is due to aspiration. 
The VOT occurs right at the time of the release of an unaspirated stop. In contrast, voiceless- 
ness continues briefly after the release of an aspirated stop. 

The following wave form illustrations demonstrate the varying voice onset times for an 
unaspirated stop and an aspirated one. Notice in the diagram how the aspiration of the 
second utterance occurs in the period of voicelessness after the [p] is released. Two separate 
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diagrams illustrating the same sounds are given so that you may examine both a simplified 
version and a more scientifically detailed one. 


Illustration 7.1 : VOT of Aspirated and 
Unaspirated Stops 

release of articulators 


1 . [pa] 


^WW 


2. [p h a] 


a 


Illustration 7.2: VOT of 

Aspirated and Unaspirated 

Stops 

release of articulators 


1 . [pa] 


a 


A/W 


2. [p h a] 



Aspiration makes no difference in the meaning of English words, so many English 
speakers find it difficult to hear whether a sound is aspirated or not. Before you can control 
its use in speech, you must be able to hear aspiration well. The exercises in this lesson are 
designed to help you recognize aspiration easily. 

The following exercise deals only with voiceless stops. Respond by telling whether or 
not they are aspirated. Listen for the puff of air after the stop. 


Exercise 7.1 : Recognizing Aspiration 


1. 

[ap h a] 

Aspirated 

6. 

[ap h a] 

Aspirated 

11. 

[ap h a] 

Aspirated 

2. 

[ata] 

Unaspirated 

7. 

[at h a] 

Aspirated 

12. 

[apa] 

Unaspirated 

3. 

[apa] 

Unaspirated 

8. 

[apa] 

Unaspirated 

13. 

[at h a] 

Aspirated 

4. 

[k h a] 

Aspirated 

9. 

[ta] 

Unaspirated 

14. 

[aka] 

Unaspirated 

5. 

[aka] 

Unaspirated 

10 

[ak h a] 

Aspirated 

15. 

[ata] 

Unaspirated 


The utterances in the next exercise will include other manners of articulation in 
addition to stops. Remember that aspiration is a condition that applies only to voiceless 
stops. Try not to let the other consonants in the exercise confuse you. Listen to the voiceless 
stops and tell whether they are aspirated or unaspirated. 
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Exercise 7.2: Recognizing Aspirated Sounds 

1. [zat h a] Aspirated 7. [vatala] Unaspirated 

2. [akama] Unaspirated 8. [at h a] Aspirated 

9. [sasapa] Unaspirated 

10. [3akal] Unaspirated 

11. [ap h alava] Aspirated 


3. [Jap h a] Aspirated 

4. [kaya] Unaspirated 

5. [ap h a] Aspirated 


6. [akasa] Unaspirated 12. [Jalak h a] Aspirated 


13. [makafa] Unaspirated 

14. [at h al] Aspirated 

15. [t h ax] Aspirated 

16. [sakafal] Unaspirated 

17. [Bapava] Unaspirated 

18. [ap h asaza] Aspirated 


Recognizing (Un) Aspirated Stops 

All voiceless stops may be either aspirated or un- 
aspirated. In English, aspiration often helps us distinguish 
between the voiced and voiceless stops in words like "pit" 
and "bit," "tick" and "Dick/' or "clue" and "glue." Many 
English speakers find it difficult to hear the difference 
between unaspirated voiceless stops and voiced stops. One 
reason is that English speakers do not always fully voice the 
stops [b], [d], and [g]. Instead they produce unaspirated, 
voiceless stops. Another reason is that the voice onset time 
for unaspirated stops can be very close to the voice onset 
time of some voiced stops. In the following wave form 
diagram, the voice onset times of voiced stops, unaspirated 
stops, and aspirated stops are compared. 

Notice that the VOT is not the same between all 
voiced stops or all aspirated stops. In fact, a whole range of 
voice onset time exists between the first and third examples 
and the third and fifth examples. There is still, however, 
much less difference between the VOT of unaspirated stops 
and voiced stops than between aspirated stops and voiced 
stops. This is the primary reason that English speakers ex- 
perience difficulty distinguishing voiced stops from un- 
aspirated voiceless stops. 

Follow the recording down the column of 
diagrammed sounds above. Repeat each sound while 


Illustration 7.3: VOT of 

Voiced and Voiceless 

Stops 


release of articulators 


1 . [b:a] 


2. [ba] 


3. [pa] 


4. [p h a] 


5. [p h :a] 
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feeling your glottis with your fingertips. Pay close attention to the VOT in relation to the 
release of your articulators. 

The next exercise contains only voiceless, unaspirated stops and voiced stops. Listen 
for a short period of vocal activity before the release of the voiced consonants. Respond with 
"voiced" or "voiceless." 


Exercise 7.3: Recognizing Voicing with Stops 


1. 

[aba] 

Voiced 

7. 

[da] 

Voiced 

13. 

[ata] 

Voiceless 

2. 

[apa] 

Voiceless 

8. 

[aga] 

Voiced 

14. 

[ba] 

Voiced 

3. 

[aka] 

Voiceless 

9. 

[ta] 

Voiceless 

15. 

faa] 

Voiced 

4. 

[ada] 

Voiced 

10. 

[apa] 

Voiceless 

16. 

[aka] 

Voiceless 

5. 

[ata] 

Voiceless 

11. 

[ka] 

Voiceless 

17. 

[ada] 

Voiced 

6. 

[aka] 

Voiceless 

12. 

[ada] 

Voiced 

18. 

[pa] 

Voiceless 


This exercise includes aspirated stops as well as other manners of articulation. There 
will be only one stop in each utterance. Listen for the stop and respond with "aspirated," 
"unaspirated," or "voiced." 

Exercise 7.4: Recognizing Voiced and Aspirated Stops 

1 . [ata] Unaspirated 

2. [ap h a] Aspirated 

3. [aba] Voiced 

4. [ak h a] Aspirated 

5. [da] Voiced 

6. [aka] Unaspirated 

7. [ga] Voiced 

8. [apa] Unaspirated 

9. [at h a] Aspirated 


10. 

[ap h a] 

Aspirated 

19. 

[kala] Unaspirated 

11. 

[ba] 

Voiced 

20. 

[yapa] Unaspirated 

12. 

[aga] 

Voiced 

21. 

[avata] Unaspirated 

13. 

[ta] 

Unaspirated 

22. 

[kalasa] Unaspirated 

14. 

[aka] 

Unaspirated 

23. 

[Ja(f)aga] Voiced 

15. 

[ak h a] 

Aspirated 

24. 

[bazas] Voiced 

16. 

[adasa] 

Voiced 

25. 

[fadax] Voiced 

17. 

[gaz] 

Voiced 

26. 

[ka3afa] Unaspirated 

18. 

[faba] 

Voiced 

27. 

[ap h a8a] Aspirated 
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Producing Aspirated and (Un)Aspirated Stops 

All English speakers produce both aspirated and unaspirated stops in their natural 
speech. Because there is no difference in meaning, many speakers will find it difficult to hear 
or control their aspiration voluntarily. In English aspiration is conditioned by its environ- 
ment. Stops occurring at the beginning of words or utterances are always aspirated, while 
those which occur after [s], or word medially, are unaspirated. We pronounce these phonetic 
differences quite subconsciously. Learning to consciously insert or remove the aspiration may 
require practice. Begin by developing strong aspiration. Mimic the following exercise and 
exaggerate the amount of aspiration more than you normally would in English speech. 


Exercise 7.5: Producing Aspiration 

1 . [hahahaha] 

[p h ap h ap h ap h a] 
[sp h asp h asp h asp h a] 

2. [hahahaha] 
[t h at h at h at h a] 
[st h ast h ast h ast h a] 


3. [hahahaha] 
[k h ak h ak h ak h a] 
[sk h ask h ask h ask h a] 

4. [hahahaha] 
[hap h at h ak h a] 
[hasp h ast h ask h a] 


In the following exercise, the words in column A are naturally aspirated. The words in 
column B are naturally unaspirated. Repeat the word in column A, and apply the same 
aspiration to the word in column B. Column B should sound unnatural to you as you exag- 
gerate the aspiration. 


Exercise 7.6: Producing Aspirated Stops 


1. 

a) [p h at] 

pot 

2. 

a) [p h it] 

pit 

3. 

a) [p h sk] 

peck 

4. 

a) [p h ik] 

peek 

5. 

a) [p h o u k] 

poke 

6. 

a) [t h ap] 

top 

7. 

a) [t h u] 

two 


b) [sp h at] 

spot 

b) [sp h it] 

spit 

b) [sp h ek] 

speck 

b) [sp h ik] 

speak 

b) [sp h o u k] 

spoke 

b) [st h ap] 

stop 

b) [st h u] 

stew 
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8. 

a) [t h cT] 

tar 

9. 

a) [t h ik] 

tick 

10. 

a) [t h Af] 

tough 

11. 

a) [k h aet] 

cat 

12. 

a) [k h it] 

kit 

13. 

a) [k h jim] 

cream 

14. 

a) [k h jaem] 

cram 

15. 

a) [k h at] 

cot 


b) [st h cT] 

star 

b) [st h ik] 

stick 

b) [St h Af] 

stuff 

b) [sk h aet] 

scat 

b) [sk h it] 

skit 

b) [sk h jim] 

scream 

b) [sk h j3em] 

scram 

b) [sk h at] 

Scott 


Many English speakers will find it harder to remove the aspiration from sounds where 
it is not wanted than to insert it intentionally. There are several ways to learn to control 
aspiration. The best way for English speakers is to take those situations where a stop is 
naturally unaspirated in English and practice that sound until you can insert it in other envir- 
onments at will. The following exercises build up from known sounds in familiar English 
environments to unfamiliar environments. The voiceless stops in the words of the next 
exercise are preceded by [s], where they are naturally unaspirated. Repeat each sound after 
the recording until you can produce them as unaspirated stops without the initial [s]. Hold a 
thin piece of paper in front of your lips to ensure that the aspiration is removed. 

Exercise 7.7: Producing Unaspirated Stops 

1 . spill sssssssspill sssssssss pill pill 

2. still sssssssstill ssssssss till till 


3. skill 


sssssssskill 


ssssssss kill 


kill 


4. 

spill 

still 


sssssssspill 

sssssssstill 


ssssssss pill 

ssssssss til 


pill 

till 


skill 

sssssssskill 
ssssssss kill 
kill 


These utterances contain unaspirated stops in the medial position. Practice them until 
you can place them in the initial position. 

5. [p h apa] [p h apapapapa] [papa] 


6. [t h ata] 


[t h atatatata] 


[tata] 
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7. [k h aka] 


[k h akakakaka] 


[kaka] 


All voiceless stops may be either aspirated or unaspirated. Once you have learned to 
control aspiration on these stops, you will be able to pronounce any voiceless stops that you 
encounter in the future with or without aspiration. Although producing aspirated and unas- 
pirated stops is not a new skill for English speakers, it may require a lot of practice to gain 
control over your aspiration. Accurate control of aspiration is imperative to the success of 
learning any foreign language. Incorrect aspiration may be one of the first things that mark 
your speech with a foreign accent, or even cause you to say something completely uninten- 
ded. Thai is one example of a language in which aspiration makes a difference in the mean- 
ing of words. The following Thai exercise contrasts voiced stops, voiceless aspirated stops, 
and voiceless unaspirated stops. The words are written phonemically which means that the 
transcription may vary somewhat from a strictly phonetic transcription. Listen to the exercise 
once all the way through, and then work through it again mimicking each utterance after the 
recording. Follow the transcription. 


Exercise 7.8: Thai Mimicry 


1. 

/bit/ 

twist 

15. 

/p h et/ 

peppery 

29. 

/pat/ 

to dust 

2. 

/pit/ 

to close 

16. 

/bai/ 

leaves 

30. 

/p h aat/ 

to fry 

3. 

/p h it/ 

wrong 

17. 

/pai/ 

to go 

31. 

/dam/ 

black 

4. 

/baat/ 

to wound 

18. 

/p h aa/ 

bamboo 

32. 

/tarn/ 

to pound 

5. 

/paak/ 

mouth 

19. 

/bok/ 

dry land 

33. 

/t h am/ 

to do, make 

6. 

/p h aak/ 

forehead 

20. 

/pok/ 

book cover 

34. 

/duar)/ 

particle 

7. 

/baw/ 

lightweight 

21. 

/p h ok/ 

to turn face 

35. 

/tuarj/ 

measure 

8. 

/paw/ 

blow with mouth 

22. 

/bon/ 

complain 

36. 

/t h uan/ 

complete 

9. 

/p h a/ 

to burn 

23. 

/pon/ 

to mix 

37. 

/doon/ 

to pickle 

10. 

/baa/ 

crazy 

24. 

/p h on/ 

to be free 

38. 

/toorj/ 

must 

11. 

/paa/ 

older sister 

25. 

/boot/ 

blind 

39. 

/t h oor)/ 

gold 

12. 

/p h aa/ 

cloth 

26. 

/poot/ 

lungs 

40. 

/dan/ 

loud 

13. 

/bet/ 

fishhook 

27. 

/p h oot/ 

to inhale 

41. 

/tar)/ 

to set or place 

14. 

/pet/ 

duck 

28. 

/bat/ 

papers or cards 

42. 

/t h arj/ 

bucket 
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43. /daam/ handle 49. /dom/ to smell 

44. /taam/ to follow 50. /torn/ to boil 

45. /t h aam/ ask 51 . /t h om/ to refill a hole 

46. /dok/ fertile 52. /dak/ to ensnare 
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47. /tok/ fall 

48. /t h ok/ flay 


53. /tak/ to draw water 

54. /t h ak/ plait, braid 


55. /duu/ to look at 

56. /tuu/ cupboard 

57. /t h uu/ to rub 

58. /daai/ to be able 

59. /tai/ torch 

60. /t h ai/ to plow 


Glottal Stops [?] 


All of the stops that we have studied so far are made in the oral cavity. Now we must 
examine a special stop produced at the vocal cords. The Glottal Stop [?], as its name 
suggests, is made by a complete closure of the air stream at the glottis. The vocal cords are 
pressed tightly together so that no air can pass between them. Glottal stops are made quite 
frequently in English, although we rarely notice them because they do not make a difference 
in the meaning of English words. In the utterance "Uh-oh!" (an interjection used to indicate 
that something has or is about to go wrong) the "catch" in the middle of the word is a glottal 
stop. The catch at the beginning of a deliberate cough is also a glottal stop. Certain dialects 
of English replace [t] with a glottal stop in some environments, as in the words "kitten" and 
"mitten." Many speakers say these words without fully articulating the [t]. Instead they cut 
off the air stream with the vocal cords, producing a glottal stop. In addition, English speakers 
usually insert a glottal stop before word initial vowels, like in the words "it," "ate," and 
"ouch." If you say these words naturally, you will probably feel a catch in your throat just as 
you did in the expression "uh-oh." The symbol for Glottal Stop [?] looks like a question mark 
without the dot. 

The vocal cords must have just the right amount of tension applied to them for voicing 
to occur. They must be neither completely relaxed or completely tensed. They are directly 
between the two extremes, in a state of optimum tension for smooth vibration. Air passing 
through the glottis is required to produce this vibration. It is therefore impossible to voice a 
glottal stop. During a glottal stop, the tension applied to the vocal cords increases as they are 
brought together as articulators to form a stop. This increased tension and the fact that air is 
no longer passing through the vocal cords makes it impossible for the vibrations that produce 
voicing to occur. Glottal stops do not fit precisely with the definition for voicelessness either, 
since during voiceless sounds the vocal cords are apart and relaxed. You will learn more 
about these states of the glottis in a later lesson. However, since there are no vibrations of the 
vocal cords involved, glottal stops are perceived auditorily as voiceless. You do not need to 
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include voicelessness in a description of glottal stops since there is only one possible voicing 
state to associate with them. 

Aspirated glottal stops do occur in some languages, but are not as common as other 
aspirated stops and are usually limited to specific environments. 

Recognizing Glottal Stops 

Glottal stops are very common throughout English speech, but since we are never 
forced to recognize their existence, you may find it difficult to hear them at first. English 
speakers insert glottal stops at the beginning of words that start with vowels, for example 
"attack" [?A't h aek] and "open" ['?o u .p h n]. Because this sounds so natural for an English 
speaker, we will find it most difficult to hear glottal stops in the initial position. The 
following exercise provides examples of occurrences of glottal stops in common English 
words. 1 They will begin by demonstrating glottal stops in the medial position, which is the 
easiest for English speakers to distinguish. Follow the transcription and listen for the catch, 
or break, in the sounds. Repeat each sound after the recording. 

Exercise 7.9: Recognizing Glottal Stops 


1. 

[?A?0 U ] 

Oh-oh! 

7. [si?n] 

sittin' 

2. 

[hA?A] 

negative grunt 

8. [bi?n] 

bitten 

3. 

[sen?nts] 

sentence 

9. [ba?,l] 

bottle 

4. 

[sae?2Mdei] 

Saturday 

10. [k h ae?,l] 

cattle 

5. 

[mi?n] 

mitten 

1 1 . [me?]] 

metal 

6. 

[k h i?n] 

kitten 

12. [Ii?l] 

little 


The following exercise contrasts phrases with and without an utterance-medial glottal 
stop. The phrases in the left column contain glottal stops, while those in the right column do 
not. 


Exercise 7.10: Producing Glottal Stops 

1 . [t h u ?aeplz] [t h u aeplz] 

2. [ma' ?ijz] [ma' uz] 


two apples 
my ears 


1 The phonetic transcription of English words in this chapter has been simplified to focus on the purpose of the 
exercises. 
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3. [be j bi ?aents] [betoi aents] 
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4. 

[p h apa ?iz] 

[p h apa iz] 

5. 

[k h lij ?a i s] 

[k h lij aJs] 

6. 

[aene ?aesks] 

[aene aesks] 

7. 

[ftii ?egz] 

[0ji egz] 

8. 

[t h u ?o u ld] 

[t h u old] 

9. 

[blu ?aJz] 

[blu a'z] 

10. 

[se^o'nk] 

[se' o'r)k] 


baby ants 
papa is 
clear ice 
Anna asks 
three eggs 
too old 
blue eyes 
say "oink" 


Repeat each word after the recording in the following exercise. Exaggerate the initial 
glottal stops. 

Exercise 7.11: Producing Initial Glottal Stops 

1. [?aeplz] apples 6. [?aesks] asks 

2. [?i*z] ears 7. [?egz] eggs 

3. [?sents] ants 8. [?o u ld] old 

4. [?iz] is 9. [?a j z] eyes 

5. [?A j s] ice 10. [?o j rjk] oink 

The following exercises will test your ability to hear and recognize glottal stops. Do 
not let the other voiceless stops which also occur in the exercise confuse you. Respond with 
"glottal" or "no." Do not follow along in the text. 

Exercise 7.12: Recognizing Glottal Stops 

1. [ma?a] Glottal 6. [laak] 

2. [ma:] No 7. [takada] 

3. [Ia?am] Glottal 8. [ka?aka] 

4. [ta?a] Glottal 9. [pata] 

5. [kakaka] No 10. [tapa?a] 


No 

11. 

[na?akata] 

Glottal 

No 

12. 

[hapaha] 

No 

Glottal 

13. 

[pa?aha?] 

Glottal 

No 

14. 

[anahapap] 

No 

Glottal 

15. 

[avda?a] 

Glottal 
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16. [amaklat] No 

17. [kakatak] No 
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18. [?aga?mak] Glottal 20. [gata?ast] Glottal 

19. [hadatahat] No 21. [fakala?ata] Glottal 


In the previous exercise, the glottal stops occurred mostly word-medial. It is easiest for 
English speakers to hear them in this position. In the next exercise, listen for any word-final 
glottal stops, disregarding any medial ones you may hear. Respond with "glottal" only if it 
occurs in the final position. 

Exercise 7.13: Recognizing Glottal Stops 

1. [ma:] No 

2. [ma?] Glottal 

3. [maka?] Glottal 

4. [ma?a] No 

5. [tala?] Glottal 

The next exercise involves glottal stops in the initial position. This is usually the 
hardest for English speakers to hear. Disregard all medial and final glottal stops and tell 
whether glottal stops occur word-initial or not. 

Exercise 7.14: Recognizing Glottal Stops 

1. [?a] Glottal 6. [?a:da?] 

2. [?ata] Glottal 7. [ayda?] 

3. [a:] No 8. [ata?ab] 

4. [?apata] Glottal 9. [?a?an] 

5. [a?a?ak] No 10. [?a?anak] 


6. 

[makala] 

No 

11. 

[ma?ak] 

No 

7. 

[ma?a?] 

Glottal 

12. 

[takakapa?] 

Glottal 

8. 

[tatama?] 

Glottal 

13. 

[taka?apa] 

No 

9. 

[?a?aka] 

No 

14. 

[lapatata?] 

Glottal 

10. 

[data?a] 

No 

15. 

[kakatapa?] 

Glottal 


Glottal 

11. 

[?a?] 

Glottal 

No 

12. 

[ala?at] 

No 

No 

13. 

[?akalata?] 

Glottal 

Glottal 

14. 

[akalata?a?] 

No 

Glottal 

15. 

[?a?apata?] 

Glottal 


Producing Glottal Stops 

Once you can recognize glottal stops, it is not hard to produce them. Most English 
speakers will find it more difficult to remove glottal stops where they are not wanted than to 
insert them at will. The next exercise will help those who experience difficulty with the 
production of glottal stops. Repeat each utterance after the recording as it builds up from a 
single glottal in a normal, English environment to a more unnatural sequence of glottal stops. 
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Exercise 7.15: Producing Glottal Stops 

1. [?o] [so?] [?oso?] 

2. [?a] [sa?] [?asa?] 

3. [?i] [si?] [?isi?] 

4. [?u] [su?] [?usu?] 

5. [?e] [se?] [?ese?] 
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[?0?] 

[?o?o?] 

[?a?] 

[?a?a?] 

[?i?] 

[?i?i?] 

[?u?] 

[?u?u?] 

[?e?] 

[?e?e?] 


Eliminating Glottal Stops 

In many languages, glottal stops make a difference in the meaning of words just the 
same as any other consonant. You must not only be able to insert them at will, but also to 
keep them from occurring in environments where they would naturally occur in your native 
speech. Pronouncing utterance-initial vowels without a glottal stop before them can be quite 
difficult for English speakers. To learn to say a clear vowel without a glottal stop, make a 
slight [h] just before the vowel. This opens the vocal cords and prevents them from forming 
the stop. In the next exercise, the first column is pronounced with a glottal stop before the 
vowel. The second column eliminates the stop by placing [h] before the vowel. In the third 
column, try to remove the glottal stop without actually saying [h] at the beginning. Repeat 
each sound after the recording until you can eliminate the glottal stop and the [h]. 


Exercise 7.16: Eliminating Glottal Stops 

1. [?o] [ho] 

2. [?a] [ha] 

3. [?i] [hi] 

4. [?u] [hu] 

5. [?e] [he] 


[o:] 
[a:] 

[i:] 

[u:] 

[e:] 


Whether or not the glottal stops differentiate meaning in the language you learn, being 
able to control their production will significantly improve your pronunciation. The following 
exercise gives you an example of glottal stops occurring in real language. Kamasau is a 
language spoken in the East Sepic province of Papua New Guinea. Notice how the glottal 
stops are used as a meaningful consonant just as [t] or [k]. Follow along in the text and repeat 
each utterance after the recording. Each word will be given twice. 
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Exercise 7.17: Kamasau Glottal Stops 

1 . [?i] ground 

2. ['?i?o] crossways 

3. ['?ounamp h ] to pull something 

4. ['t h i?e] village 

5. ['t h u?oweri] It smells. 

6. ['k h e?o] his/her parents 

7. [?am] my younger siblings 

8. ['k h A?am] his/her younger siblings 

9. ['ni?u] He closes something. 

10. ['wap h i?u] chicken 

11. ['koruni?u] He mends a hole. 

12. ['t h a?ga6] We tie things. 24.0a?] sago leaf 
Table 7.1 lists symbols studied in this lesson with additional detail. 

Table 7.2: Aspiration and Glottal Stop Summary 


13. 

hwa?] 

We eat. 

14. 

ni'so?] 

a little bit 

15. 

ni't h u?] 

the calf of the leg 

16. 

?oru'mai] 

a type of frog 

17. 

"?wa? ?wa?; 

Thank you. 

18. 

'?u?ubre?u] 

evil spirit 

19. 

?ubo'?at h ] 

crawfish 

20. 

'?£?£] 

yes 

21. 

'ra?e] 

leaf 

22. 

't h u?namp h ] 

He blocks something. 

23. 

t h i?] 

able 


IPA Symbol 


Name 


Superscript H 


Glottal Stop 


Technical Name 


Aspirated 
Glottal Stop 


English 
Example 


APA Symbol 


pm 


uh-oh 
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In Lesson 3, the concept of intonation was introduced. Intonation involves the use of 
pitch on the sentence or phrase level. In other words, intonation is the word used to describe 
pitch that is spread over an entire phrase and does not affect the lexical meaning of individual 
words. Rather, intonation serves to affect the implied meaning of a sentence or phrase. 

Producing Advanced Intonation Patterns 

The concepts which govern the modulation of the voice to produce pitch, and 
subsequently intonation, have already been introduced. This lesson, therefore, will consist 
mainly of exercises designed to increase your control over the use of intonation in longer 
sequences of speech. 

English is a language which uses an intonational pitch system. English intonations 
patterns can be very complex, and are used in every utterance by every speaker of the 
language. These intonational patterns can be used to separate a question from a statement, 
indicate the mood or intent of the speaker, or lend emphasis to a particular word within a 
phrase. 

When learning a second language, one must learn not only to recognize his native 
intonation patterns, but learn to control his intonation to fit the pattern of the second 
language. The exercises in this lesson are designed to take normal English patterns and 
embellish them so that the speaker must consciously control his intonation to fit the new 
pattern. 

The following exercises begin with simple three-syllable words build in length and 
complexity. Eventually you will be asked to read an entire story with the intonation of each 
phrase deliberately controlled. Follow the transcription of the following exercise and repeat 
each utterance after the recording. 

Exercise 8.1 : Controlling Intonation 


1. low mid high 5. low low mid 9. low high low 


2. low high high 6. low mid low 10. low high mid 


low high mid 7. low low high 11. low low low 


low mid mid 8. low low low 12. low high low 
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13. low high high 14. low mid mid 15. low mid high 

Repeat each set of words in the following exercise after the recording. 
Exercise 8.2: Controlling Intonation 

6. one two two 


1. 

one 

two 

three 

2. 

one 

two 

one 

3. 

one 

one 

two 

4. 

one 

one 

three 

5. 

one 

one 

one 


7. one three three 


8. one three one 


9. one three two 


10. one one three 


11. 

one 

two three 

12. 

one 

two one 

13. 

one 

three one 

14. 

one 

two two 

15. 

one 

one two 


Repeat each set of words in the following exercise after the recording. 
Exercise 8.3: Controlling Intonation 


1. three one three 6. one two three 11. two two three 


2. two two three 7. two one three 12. three three three 


3. three three three 8. three two three 13. three one three 


4. one three three 9. two three three 14. three two three 


5. one one three 10. two one three 15. two one three 
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Repeat each of the words in the following exercise after the recording. 


Exercise 8.4: Controlling Intonation 


1 . hak h emu 


6. hak h emu 


11. hak h emu 


2. hak h emu 


3. hak h emu 


7. hak h emu 


8. hak h emu 


12. hak h emu 


13. hak h emu 


4. hak h emu 


9. hak h emu 


14. hak h emu 


5. hak h emu 


10. hak h emu 


15. hak h emu 


Repeat each sequence of words in the following exercise after the recording. 


Exercise 8.5: Controlling Intonation 


1. mid low high 


2. high mid low high 


3. mid high mid low high 


4. low mid high mid low high 


5. low low mid high mid low high 


6. high low low mid high mid low high 


7. high mid low mid mid mid high high 
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8. high low high high mid mid low high 


9. mid high low mid high low mid mid 


10. mid mid mid high high mid low low 


Repeat each of the words in the following exercise after the recording. 


Exercise 8.6: Controlling Intonation 


1. a)Mansf ield 

2. a) very 

3. a)women 


4. a)husband 


5. a)he bought 


6. a)hab i t 


7. a)her hat 


8. a)agreed 

9. aJT bought 

10. a)he d\d 


b) Mans f ield 
b)very 
b) women 
b) hus band 
b)he bought 
b)habit 
b)her hat 
b) ag reed 
b)T bought 
b)he did 
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11. a)a hfct b)a hat 


12. a)The b\rd b)The bi rd 

13. a) regularl y b) regular! y 

14. a)todaV b) today 

1 5. a)an i ms( I b)an i ma I 

16. a)suppc(se b)suppose 


Controlling Intonation Across Sentences 

Read the following story repeating each sentence after the recording, then practice the 
story alone until you can produce the intonation patterns as they are written. 

Exercise 8.7: Controlling Intonation 


1. Sally Mansf ield, and her husband, Sam Mansfield, 


2. disa greed very much about w omen's htats. 


3. Sam Mans field did not I i ke the hats that Sa I I y bo\jgh t . 


4. He was too courteous to his wife to tell her that he did not like 


them , however . 
5. He us ual ly did not say anything. 
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6. One day, however, S al I v bought a hat wi th a bird on it. 


7. Ji was not a I ive bi rd, but i t looked very real 


8. Sal I y was very happy about the hat wi th the bi rd on it. 

9. "Have you heard what I bought todaV?" Sal ly asked Sam. 


10. " You bought a hat I suppose," Sam said. 


11. " Women are always buying hats. 


12. It's a bad habit." 


13. 1 don't think you are very nNce, Sam," Sal ly answered. 


14. " And i t's a very n\ce hat. Ji has a bi rd on it." 

15. "Do you have to feed the bird regularl y?" Sam ask eU 


16. but Sally didn't answer him. 


17. " The last hat you bought," Sam continued, "had some flowers on it. 


18. This hat has a bird on it. 


1 9. The third hat is going to have an an i ma I on it, I suppose. 


20. Why don't you buy a hat wi th a cat on i t, for example?" 
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21. Sal_j_y was angry. 


22. She was sensitive when Sam talked about htats 


23. He al ways tried Jo be funny. 


24. "That idea _[s absWd," she said. 


25. I have never heard of i t before." 


26. "I haven't either," said Sam, "but i t's an original idea , anyway. 
27._Tm going to wr i te a poem about women's htats. 
28. It's going to go I ike th\s: 


29. A bi rd can si t upon a htat : 


30. but a hat can't have a cat upon i t. 


31. To have a cat would be absWd, 


32. but a hat can have a bi rd upon i t. 


33. J won der i f i t's pos sible that 


34. A bi rd can have a cat upon i t?" 


35. Sal_j_y went out ol the room because her feel ings were hurt. 
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36. She xeturned quickly and she was crying. 


37. "Skm SW' she said. " Our cat _[s tryin g to eat the bi rd on my hbt. 


38. The cat thought the bi rd was alHve, and she jumped upon i t. 


39. What shall J dfy Sam?" 


40. Sam t r ied not Jo labgh, but he could hardly prevent himself. 


41. "Where Is the cat ntow," he asked. 


42. "It is si 1 1 ing on my h^t In the cha i r j_n the I i v i ng room 


43. try ing to ekt the bird on my htat." 


44. Sally began to cry more than befbre. 


45. 1 think you are terrible, Sam. 


46. J think the cat really heard what you said about hbts." 


47. Sam did not say anything, but he t r ied to appear unhappy 


48. about the cbt, the hbt, and the bM rd. 


49. He knew he would labgh j_f_ he opened his mouth to say anything. 
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Repeat each sequence of words in the following exercise after the recording. 

Exercise 8.8: Controlling Intonation 


1. one three three 


2. two one three three 


3. two two one three three 


4. one two two one three three 


5. three one two two one three three 


6. two three one two two one three three 


7. three one two three one two two three 


8. one one three two three three one three one 


Repeat each sequence of words in the following exercise after the recording. 
Exercise 8.9: Controlling Intonation 

1. ha k h e mu 

2. TT ha k h e mu 


3. so "FT ha k h e mu 


4. je so TT ha k h e mu 
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5. lu Je so "FT ha k h e mu 

6. gT lu le so TT ha k h e mu 

7. jo ge nT bu k^U wa I i p^e 

8. J\j na 3T 6g bo Te hi me 

Repeat each sequence of words in the following exercise after the recording. 
Exercise 8.10: Controlling Intonation 

1. r/se f^l I r/se 6. f^l I f^l I r/se 11. f^l I r/se f^l I 

2. r/se r/se r/se 7. r/se f^l I f^l I 12. r/se f^l I f^l I 

3. f^ll r/se f^ll 8. r/se r/se f^l I 13. r/se f^l I r/se 

4. f^ll f^ll f^ll 9. r/se f^l I r/se 14. f^l I f^l I f^l I 

5. f^ll r/se r/se 10. f^l I f^l I r/se 15. f^l I r/se r/se 
Repeat each sequence of words in the following exercise after the recording. 
Exercise 8.11: Controlling Intonation 

1. r/se r/se fkl I 

2. r/se r/se fkl I r/se 

3. r/se r/se f^l I r/se flal I 
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4. r/se r/se ftal I r/se f& 


5. r/se r/se f >a I I r/se f& 


6. r/se r/se f >a I I r/se f& 


7. f >a I I r/se r/se r/se fk 


8. r/se f^l I f^ll f^ll f^ll r/se r/se f^l I 


f^l I 


se 


f\\ I r/ 


ftal I r/se r/se 


r/se r/se r/se 


9. r/se f^l I r/se f^l I r/se f^l I r/se f^l I 


10. ftal I f >a I I r/se r/se r/se f >a I I r/se r/se 


Repeat each sequence of words in the following exercise after the recording. 


Exercise 8.12: Controlling Intonation 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


X r\ P/ 


X r\ P/ 


X r\ P/ 


P/ 


\ r\ P/ 


X r \ P/ 


\ 


^ Q\ 


"X 9\ m\ 


n b g\j m\j td 


^ g^ m^ tjzf \\ 
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7. zte r\4 bit b\\ \d §d md dta 

8. py 9^ Ijzf n^ t h ^ s^ xjrf g^ 

Repeat each sequence of words in the following exercise after the recording. 
Exercise 8.13: Controlling Intonation 


1. high high mid 6. ftal I high mid 11. fkl I high mid 

2. rjfse low mid 7. mid mid mid 12. mid low mid 


3. low fk I I mid 8. low low mid 13. high mid mid 


4. mid rKse mi d 9. high f&l I mid 14. low ftal I mid 

5. fkl I mid mid 10. r/se rKse mid 15. high r jfse mid 
Repeat each sequence of words in the following exercise after the recording. 
Exercise 8.14: Controlling Intonation 

1 . I ow f & I I mid 


2. low fk I I mid mid 

3. low fk I I mid mid r jfse 


4. low fk I I mid mid rjfse high 


5. low fk I I mid mid rjfse high high 
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6. low fk I I mid mid rj/se high high rKse 


7. f^l I f^l I r/se high mid low f^l I f^l I 

8. mid high fkl I rjfse low mid high rjfse 
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An affricate is a pair of sounds, a stop and a fricative, articulated together in a close 
sequence. The stop is released into the fricative with no other sounds occurring between 
them. Affricates can be found in nearly every language. Some view them as being one sound 
and others as two distinct sounds. The initial sounds in the words "church" and "judge" are 
two English examples of affricates. In this lesson, you will learn to identify affricates and to 
accurately describe and reproduce them. 


Identifying Affricates 


When a stop is formed, the air stream is completely blocked, causing pressure to build 
up behind the active articulator. There are three ways in which this pressure can be released. 
When a stop is released directly into a vowel, as in the utterances [ba] or [pa], we call the 
sound a stop. When a voiceless stop is released with a puff of air, as in the utterances [p h a], 
[t h a], or [k h a], we call the sound an aspirated stop. It can also be released into a fricative, as in 
the sounds [pcf>a], [t9a], or [kxa]. Such a sequence is called an affricate. In an affricate, there is 
no intermediate sound between the stop and the fricative. The stop and fricative in an 
affricate share the same voicing characteristic; they are either both voiced or both voiceless. 

Types of Affricates 

The most common type of affricate is homorganic. In these affricates the stop and 
fricative are both produced at the same or very nearly the same point of articulation (for 
example, [ts]). In homorganic affricates, the stop is released slowly so that as the articulator 
moves away from the point of articulation, a fricative is produced at that same point of 
articulation. 

The technical names for homorganic affricates specify the point of articulation of the 
fricative release, rather than that of the stop. For example, the affricate [tf] is described as a 
voiceless, alveopalatal affricate even though the stop is alveolar. Often, the articulation of the 
preceding stop in such affricates is even modified to coincide more with the point of 
articulation of the fricative. Most English speakers actually pronounce the affricates [tf] and 
[63] with an alveopalatal "t" and "d." For this reason, the most accurate way to describe these 
homorganic affricates is by the fricative's point of articulation. 

Affricates in which the stop and fricative do not share the same point of articulation 
are called heterorganic (for example, [px]). In heterorganic affricates, the fricative is formed 
with its own articulator at the same time or before the release of the stop. When the stop is 
released, the fricative is heard. 
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For heterorganic affricates, the description should include the point of articulation of 
both the stop and the fricative. For example, the affricate [px] is described as a voiceless, 
bilabial stop followed by a voiceless, back-velar fricative or a voiceless, labial-velar affricate. 

Symbols for Affricates 

For most phonetic transcription purposes, the symbols for the stop and fricative alone 
are sufficient to represent affricates since a stop and fricative in the same syllable must be an 
affricate. However, it can be helpful to clearly indicate affricates with special symbols. 
Usually, a Tie Bar ['"] above two symbols is used (for example, [tj]). If one or more of the 
symbols has an ascender, it is recommended to place the tie bar below the symbols (for 
example, [ts]). Another method of representing affricates is to superscript the fricative (for 
example, [t']). Finally, an affricate can be represented by combining the two symbols together 
into a single symbol called a ligature (for example, [tf]). Table 9.1 demonstrates these different 
methods used by linguists to represent affricates. In this book, a tie bar is used to represent 
affricates when affricates are the focus of the chapter. However, in generic linguistic material, 
no special symbols are necessary to represent affricates. 

Table 9.1 : Affricate Symbolization Methods 


Normal 

Tie Bar Above 

Tie Bar Below 

Superscript 

Ligature 

ts 

ts 

t§ 

t s 

ts 


An affricate may function either as a single phonological unit or as two separate units. 
In English, for example, the [d3] affricate is usually considered to be one sound and can be 
represented by a single letter, the letter "]," as in the word "jeep." The [ts] affricate, on the 
other hand, is heard as two separate sounds and represented by two letters, as in the word 
"cats." This distinction must be determined by a phonemic analysis, which is beyond the 
scope of this book. Phonetically, they are both affricates, but the fricative release may tend to 
be shorter on those affricates which function as a single unit. This difference in the length of 
the fricative release can be illustrated by comparing the [6I3] affricate in the word "sledge" 
with the [dz] affricate in the word "sleds." 

English contains numerous affricates; however, only two different affricates occur 
word initial: /tj/ and /CI3/. The following word final affricates frequently occur in English. 
Follow the text through the exercise, paying close attention to the word final stop/fricative 
combinations. The phonetic transcriptions will vary considerably from the English writing. 

Exercise 9.1 : Recognizing English Affricates 

1. [Jips] ships 2. [snups] snoops 


3. 

[sabz] 

sobs 

4. 

[sa6z] 

subs 

5. 

[jaets] 

rats 

6. 

[befi] 

baits 

7. 

[?aedz] 

adze 

8. 

[ble'dz] 

blades 

9. 

[p h iks] 

picks 
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10. [k h lAks] clucks 

1 1 . [begz] begs 

12. [djAgz] drugs 

13. [?a u tj] ouch 

14. [p h aet7] patch 

15. [hed3] hedge 

16. [fAd3] fudge 

The next exercise gives several common English words with initial affricates. Follow 
along in the text. 

Exercise 9.2: Recognizing Initial English Affricates 

1. [tpuz] choose 5. [tfvvrik] chunk 

2. [d3us] juice 6. [d3Ar)k] junk 

3. [tpi*] cheer 7. [tp^tj] church 

4. [d^i 01 ] jeer 8. [d3Ad3] judge 

There are many other affricates in addition to those used in English. Table 9.2 and 
Table 9.3 list some of the affricates found in languages throughout the world. These charts 
are by no means exhaustive, however. Remember that any stop and fricative can be combined 
to make an affricate as long as they share the same voicing characteristics and are in the same 
syllable. 

Table 9.2: Common Homorganic Affricates 



Bilabial 

Labiodental 

Dental 

Alveolar 

Alveopalatal 

Velar 

Voiceless 
Aspirated 

Voiceless 

P J)h 

pf h 

te h 

ts h 

t? 

kx h 

P0 

Pi 

f§ 

ti 

tT 

kx 
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Voiced 


bP 


bv 


da 


dz 


d3 


Table 9.3: Common Heterorganic Affricates 


9Y 




Bilabial 

Labiodental 

Tip- 
Dental 

Tip- 
Alveolar 

Blade- 
Alveopalatal 

Back- 
Velar 

Voiceless 
Aspirated 

Voiceless 
Voiced 

Bilabial 
Alveolar 


pf h 

pG h 

ps h 

Pj h 

px h 

tcj) h 

t? 




tx h 

Velar 

k$ h 

kP 1 

k9 h 

ks h 

kp 1 


Bilabial 
Alveolar 


Pi 

P? 

ps 

Pj 

f5x 

q> 

tf 




tx 

Velar 

kcj> 

kf 

ke 

ks 

kj 


Bilabial 
Alveolar 


bv 

bo 

bz 

b3 

by 

dp 

dv 




dy 

Velar 

gj 

dv 

9? 

gz 

d3 



In some affricates, the sound of the stop is not as prominent as the fricative release, 
making it difficult to tell whether the sound is an affricate or simply a fricative. The following 
exercise contains both affricates and fricatives in the initial, medial, and final positions. 
Respond after each utterance by telling whether the sound is an affricate or a fricative. 


Exercise 9.3: Recognizing Affricates 


1 . [tsa] 

2. [xa] 


Affricate 
Fricative 


3. [psa] Affricate 

4. [tpa] Affricate 

5. [dza] Affricate 


6. [3d] 

7. [Ba] 

8. [ksa] 


Fricative 
Fricative 
Affricate 


9. [kza] Affricate 

10. [ava] Fricative 


1 1 . [abva] Affricate 

12. [aya] Fricative 

13. [ad3a] Affricate 

14. [ap4a] Affricate 

15. [adba] Affricate 
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16. [aza] Fricative 

17. [a6a] Fricative 

18. [afjNi] Affricate 

19. [ado] Affricate 
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20. [act;] Fricative 24. [a(3] Fricative 

21. [akx] Affricate 25. [ay] Fricative 

22. [aj] Fricative 26. [agy] Affricate 


23. [agz] Affricate 


27. [ad3] Affricate 


The following exercise contains only affricates. Respond with "voiced" or "voiceless/ 

Exercise 9.4: Recognizing Voiced and Voiceless Affricates 

1. [akxa] Voiceless 6. [ad3] Voiced 11. [af8] Voiceless 

2. [abva] Voiced 7. [adba] Voiced 12. [akcj>a] Voiceless 

3. [agya] Voiced 8. [psa] Voiceless 13. [tfa] Voiceless 

4. [tpa] Voiceless 9. [p4>a] Voiceless 14. [adza] Voiced 

5. [ts h a] Voiceless 10. [abv] Voiced 15. [atsa] Voiceless 


Aspirated Affricates 

Like voiceless stops, voiceless affricates can be released with aspiration. Try saying the 
word "church," transcribed [tj h ^tf], while holding a piece of paper in front of your lips. You 
will notice that the first affricate is aspirated while the second is unaspirated. You may find 
this distinction difficult to hear at first because the fricative disguises the aspiration. 
Remember that you are not simply listening for an aspirated stop. It is important to note that 
the aspiration does not occur between the stop and the fricative, but after the affricate as a 
whole. Any affricate can be aspirated, but the most common aspirated affricates are alveolar 
and alveopalatal affricates. The following exercise demonstrates aspirated and unaspirated 
affricates in English words. Repeat each word after the recording while watching for 
aspiration with a slip of paper held in front of your lips. 

Exercise 9.5: Recognizing Aspirated Affricates 

1. [tf 1 ] change 4. [tf\ pasture 

2. [tf\ exchange 5. [ts h ] cats here 

3. [tp] churn 6. [is] cat's ear 
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7. [ks h ] Mac's house 
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8. [ks] Maxwell 


The following exercise includes only alveolar and alveopalatal affricates. Respond 
with "aspirated" or "unaspirated." 


Exercise 9.6: Recognizing Aspirated Affricates 

1. [atpa] Aspirated 7. [atfa] Unaspirated 


2. [ats h a] Aspirated 

3. [atsa] Unaspirated 

4. [afpa] Aspirated 

5. [atfa] Unaspirated 

6. [ati h a] Aspirated 


8. [atsa] Unaspirated 

9. [ats h a] Aspirated 

10. [atsa] Unaspirated 

11. [atpa] Aspirated 

12. [atfa] Unaspirated 


13. [atfa] Unaspirated 

14. [afpa] Aspirated 

15. [ats h a] Aspirated 

16. [atfa] Unaspirated 

17. [atpa] Aspirated 

18. [atia] Unaspirated 


Practicing Affricates 


Now that you are somewhat familiar with affricates, it is important that you be able to 
identify and reproduce them. Listen to the following recordings and give the full description 
of the affricates listed. Remember the description for homorganic affricates specifies the point 
of articulation for the fricative release rather than the stop. For heterorganic affricates, the 
description should include the point of articulation of both the stop and fricative. You may 
need to practice several times before you are able to give correct answers on a consistent 
basis. 


Exercise 9.7: Recognizing Affricates 

1 . [ati h a] VI. Tip-alveolar Affricate 

2. [atfa] VI. Tip-alveopalatal Affricate 

3. [akxa] VI. Back-velar Affricate 

4. [adza] Vd. Tip-alveolar Affricate 

5. [atOa] VI. Tip-dental Affricate 

6. [63a] Vd. Tip-alveopalatal Affricate 


7. [tpa] VI. Tip-alveopalatal Affricate 

8. [apcfxi] VI. Bilabial Affricate 

9. [agya] Vd. Back-velar Affricate 

10. [atp] VI. Tip-alveopalatal Affricate 

1 1 . [tsa] VI. Tip-alveolar Affricate 

12. [ad3] Vd. Tip-alveopalatal Affricate 
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13. [adoa] Vd. Tip-dental Affricate 19. [agya] Vd. Back-velar Affricate 

14. [bpa] Vd. Bilabial Affricate 20. [akl] VI. Back- velar Affricate 

15. [apctxi] VI. Bilabial Affricate 21. [abpa] Vd. Bilabial Affricate 

16. [klca] VI. Back- velar Affricate 22. [at]] VI. Tip-alveopalatal Affricate 

17. [ad3] Vd. Tip-alveopalatal Affricate 23. [kxa] VI. Back- velar Affricate 

18. [adba] Vd. Tip-dental Affricate 24. [at9a] VI. Tip-dental Affricate 

If two consonants occur together in a sequence with no intervening vowels, we call 
them a consonant cluster (CC). Affricates are a type of consonant cluster. However, not all 
consonant clusters of a stop and a fricative in series are affricates. In some consonant clusters 
of a stop and a fricative, the stop is released slightly before the fricative actually begins. In 
some cases, a small amount of aspiration occurs at the transition between the stop and the 
fricative. These consonant clusters cannot be classified as affricates since in affricates the stop 
must be released into the fricative with no intervening sounds. In producing affricates, you 
must make sure that no unwanted transitional sounds occur between the stop and the 
fricative. The following exercises will help you produce affricates which often give English 
speakers trouble. Mimic each utterance after the recording and practice until you can 
produce the affricates smoothly and easily. 

Exercise 9.8: Producing Strongly Aspirated Affricates 

1. a) [ha] 2. a) [ha] 3. a) [ha] 4. a) [ha] 

b)[p h a] b)[t h a] b) [t h a] b) [k h a] 

c) [ps h a] c) [ts h a] c) [tpa] c) [kx h a] 

Mimic the sounds in the following exercise. 

Exercise 9.9: Producing Unaspirated Affricates 

1. a)[?a] 2. a)[?a] 3. a) [?a] 4. a) [?a] 

b)[pa] b)[ta] b) [ta] b) [ka] 

c) [psa] c) [tia] c) [tja] c) [kxa] 

As with stops, voiceless affricates can often sound like voiced affricates when they are 
unaspirated. Exercise 9.10 contrasts voiceless aspirated, unaspirated, and voiced affricates in 
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English words. The unaspirated affricates do not fit English structure, so they will sound 
foreign. Listen to the exercise twice. The first time just listen, and the second time, mimic the 
recording. 

Exercise 9.10: Recognizing Voiceless Aspirated, Unaspirated, and Voiced 
Affricates 


1. 

[t?] 

cheer 

[tj] 

cheer 

[d3] 

jeer 

2. 

[t?] 

chip 

[tj] 

chip 

[d3] 

jip 

3. 

[t?] 

cheap 

[fj] 

cheap 

[d3] 

jeep 

4. 

[P] 

chunk 

[tj] 

chunk 

[d3] 

junk 

5. 

[P] 

chew 

[tj] 

chew 

[d3] 

Jew 


Velar affricates can be a particular challenge for English speakers since there are no 
occurrences of velar fricatives in standard English speech. Listen carefully to the following 
buildup exercise, and mimic each utterance after the recording. 

Exercise 9.11 : Producing Velar Affricates 

1. a)[ka] 2. a)[ga] 

b) [xa] b) [ya] 

c) [kaxakaxa] c) [gayagaya] 

d) [kxakxakxakxa] d) [gyagyagyagya] 

Practice the affricates in Exercise 9.12 until you can produce them smoothly. This 
exercise will include both homorganic and heterorganic affricates. 

Exercise 9.12: Producing Affricates 

1. [ati h a] 6. [g&a] 11. [at9a] 

2. [apGa] 7. [abva] 12. [apfa] 

3. [abza] 8. [ti h a] 13. [gza] 

4. [d3a] 9. [akx] 14. [abz] 

5. [akxa] 10. [pxa] 15. [agya] 
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19. [ap9a] 

22. [agpa] 

20. [ats h ] 

23. [agz] 

21. [pcfra] 

24. [ak9a] 
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16. [t§a] 

17. [akcfra] 

18. [abv] 
Mimic the sounds in the following exercise. 

Exercise 9.13: Producing Sequences of Affricates 

1. [tpatia] 5. [fpa tsa dza p9a] 

2. [ksapsadba] 6. [tfa bpa 03a ti h a tTa] 

3. [tpa tia dza] 7. [tpa tea dza p9a gza] 

4. [gya t8a tia bva] 8. [doa k8a gza tja] 
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So far we have learned to study consonants by examining their points of articulation, 
their articulators, and the types of interactivity between the two (manners of articulation). 
However, we cannot apply this same method to the study of vowels. The articulation of 
vowels is much less definable than that of consonants. Vowels do not really have any definite 
point of articulation. Although the tongue is always involved, the main difference between 
the articulation of vowels and consonants is that vowels are produced with relatively free air 
flow, with no restriction in the oral cavity or throat. Vowels, therefore, have a more open 
articulation than consonants. The articulators do not come near enough to the points of 
articulation to create any impedance. 

The Articulation of Vowels 

The articulation of different vowel sounds is accomplished primarily by changing the 
size and shape of the oral and pharyngeal cavities. This is a result of altering the position of 
the tongue, lips, and velic. Vowels will change in sound, or quality, as the tongue is placed 
toward the front or the back of the oral cavity. They also change according to the height of 
the tongue in relation to the roof of the mouth (palate) and the position of the lips. We 
describe vowels, therefore, by areas of articulation. The position of the tongue determines the 
area of articulation. 

Position 

Illustrations 10.1-10.3 show how the placement of the tongue from front to back affects 
vowel qualities. This is called vowel position. The three positions with which vowels are 
categorized are front, central, and back. The vowel shown in Illustration 10.1, symbolized by 
[c], corresponds to the vowel sound in the English words "bet" and "pet." In this vowel the 
highest part of the tongue is more toward the front of the mouth, and so the sound is 
described as a front vowel. 

Illustration 10.2 pictures the position of the tongue for a central vowel. The vowel 
depicted corresponds with the vowel that you hear when the words "put" and "took" are 
spoken rapidly. In Illustration 10.3, the vowel [o] corresponds with the vowel sound in the 
words "soak" and "boat." The highest part of the tongue is toward the back of the oral cavity, 
therefore the sound is described as a back vowel. Try saying the sequence 
[oeoeoeoeoeoeoeoe] without any breaks between the vowels and notice your tongue as it 
transitions from front to back. The position of the tongue is not the only phonetic difference 
between [e] and [o]. You may also notice a difference in the shape of your lips. This is known 
as lip rounding and will be discussed later in this chapter. 
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Illustration 10.1: 
Front Vowel [e] 


Illustration 10.2: 
Central Vowel [a] 


Illustration 10.3: 
Back Vowel: [o] 


Height 

Vowels are also described according to the relative height of the tongue as they are 
articulated. The seven vowel height positions from closest to the roof of the mouth to the 
most open position are close, near-close, close-mid, mid, open-mid, near-open, and open. 
Illustration 10.4 pictures four of these positions. As the mouth opens, the tongue is drawn 
away from the roof of the mouth. This creates a wider opening in which the vowel sound 
resonates. As the mouth closes, the tongue moves closer to the palate. This narrows the 
opening in the oral cavity. Illustration 10.4 shows how the height of the tongue can change 
the quality of vowels. The vowel sound produced when the tongue is at its highest and 
front-most position is transcribed as [i]. This vowel is described as a close vowel since the 
tongue is close to the palate. Its sound corresponds to the vowel sound in the words "bee" 
and "seat." Vowels produced when the tongue is farthest from the palate are described as 
open vowels. Say the sequence [ieieieieicicieie] and try to feel the difference in the height of 
your tongue between these two vowels. 
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Illustration 10.4: Vowel Height 


Rounding 

The rounding, or shape, of the lips also affects vowel qualities. With some vowels the 
lips have a rounded shape, while with others they are more or less straight. Watch your lips 
in a mirror while saying the words "bee" and "boo." Notice that with the word "boo" the lips 
have a very distinctive rounded shape. Vowels articulated with rounded lips are called 
rounded vowels. On the other hand, the vowel in the word "bee" is described as unrounded 
because the lips remain relatively flat, or straight. In normal English, back vowels are always 
rounded while the mid and front vowels are unrounded. However, it is possible for any 
vowel on the chart to be either rounded or unrounded. 

Vowel sounds can be charted according to the positions that we have described, which 
include vowel height, position from front to back, and lip rounding. Illustration 10.5 is the 
official IPA vowel chart system which plots the position of vowel sounds. The vowel chart 
corresponds roughly with the position of the vowels in the oral cavity. This vowel chart does 
not necessarily represent an exact diagram of the vowel system of any particular language. 
The vowel qualities on the chart are theoretical. It is merely a reference system to which we 
can compare the vowel sounds of any given language. This provides phoneticians a basic 
framework with which they can chart the position of any vowel quality. 
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Illustration 10.5: The Vowel Chart 

Front Near-Front Central Near-Back Back 



A nO 


a±D 


u 


Additional positions on the chart will be filled in with vowel symbols as our study 
progresses. The possibilities of vowel qualities are not limited, however, to the symbols on 
the chart. In fact, there are hundreds of vowel possibilities that may occur anywhere between 
the ones charted, and some linguists even argue that it is impossible to make two vowel 
sounds that are exactly alike twice in a row. 


Defining Vowels 


To clearly define the term "vowel," it is necessary to discuss the classification of 
sounds in terms of resonance and how the air stream is directed through the mouth. The 
degree to which a sound resonates is called sonority. Sounds produced with greater 
restriction to the air stream resonate less, and are thus less sonorant. Stops and fricatives are 
classified as non-sonorant due to the heavy impedance of the air stream. Sounds produced 
with relatively free air flow, on the other hand, are more sonorant. Vowels, nasals, laterals, 
and approximants are classified as sonorants. 

Sonorants can be classified as nasal or oral depending on whether the air stream exits 
the nose or the mouth. Vowels are oral sonorants since the air stream passes through the oral 
cavity. There are also two types of oral sonorants: lateral and central. For lateral oral 
sonorants, the air stream is directed around the sides of the tongue. This occurs in sounds 
like L [I]. Vowels are classified as central oral sonorants since the air stream passes over the 
center of the tongue. 
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The Function of Vowels 

Another way in which vowels differ from other phonetic segments is in how they 
function within syllables. Each syllable contains a nucleus made up of one sound that is more 
resonant or prominent than the surrounding sounds. The nucleus, called the syllabic, carries 
the main beat of the syllable. 

Vowels typically form the syllable nucleus, while consonants normally function as 
peripheral elements surrounding the vowel. It is important to note, though, that some 
syllables do not contain a vowel, in which case the most sonorant consonant present functions 
as the syllabic. Other syllables may contain more than one vowel. In these cases, only one 
vowel will be syllabic, while the other functions more like a consonant. These conditions will 
be described in detail later in the course. 


The Basic Vowel Symbols 

Most of the vowels represented in the basic vowel chart correspond roughly with some 
English word in one dialect or another. In the following list, each vowel's sound is illustrated 
by English words that match its sound as closely as possible. This list is not intended to 
become the standard by which these vowel sounds are measured, as the pronunciation of the 
words will vary depending on the speaker, and some of the illustrations are only approximate 
to begin with. Also keep in mind that all of the vowels represented here are pure vowels, and 
English speakers tend to glide the vowels in many of the example words. 1 You should check 
your pronunciation of the vowels with a qualified person instead of relying on your 
understanding of the illustrations given. 


Table 10.1 : English Pure Vowels 

Symbol Name 

English Examples 

[i] i 

"eat," "beat," "elite" ! 

[i] Small Capital I 

"it," "lip," "listen" 

[e] 2 E 

"eight," "bait," "able" 


1 Pure vowels are those without glides. For example, the "I" sound in the word "hi" is not a pure vowel 
because it glides from [a] to [i]. 

2 Most English speakers often produce [e] with a strong off-glide to [i]. This habit must be overcome in order to 
produce the pure vowel. 
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Symbol 

Name 

English Examples 

[e] 

Epsilon 

"end/' "pet," "edible" 

[ae] 3 

Ash 

"ant/' "bat/' "apple" 

[a] 4 

Lowercase A 

"out," "how," "houses" 

[t] 5 

Barred I 

"roses/' "attic/' "English" 

[a] 6 

Schwa 

"ahead," "degree," "supply" 

[u] 

U 

"boot," "flute," "doable" 

[o] 

Upsilon 

"put," "book," "looking" 

[o] 7 

O 

"own," "boat," "over" 

[a] 

Turned V 

"up," "mud," "under" 

[o] 8 

OpenO 

"awl," "saw," "office" 

[a] 

Script A 

"ox," "mom," "father" 

[D] 9 

Turned Script A 

"doll," "Paul," "calling" 


3 English speakers normally add a [a] off-glide to [ae]. 

4 The [a] only occurs as a diphthong with a [u] off-glide in normal American English. Some southern U.S. 
dialects also use [a] in words like "hi," "I," and "pie." 

5 The [t] is difficult for English speakers to distinguish from other vowels such as [i]. The [t] occurs in 
unstressed syllables in normal speech. 

6 The [a] is perhaps the most common vowel in English, but it is difficult for English speakers to distinguish 
from other vowels, especially [a]. The [a] occurs in unstressed syllables in American English. 

7 The [o] almost always occurs as a diphthong in English with a [u] off-glide. In contrast, Spanish normally has 
a pure [o]. 

8 English speakers fluctuate between [o], [d], and (less often) [a]. 

9 English speakers fluctuate between [d], [o], and (less often) [a]. 
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Symbolizing Open Vowels 


Linguists often use the Lowercase A [a] to represent the Script A [a] for convenience's 
sake. This should be kept in mind when reading other linguistic material. Also, the Greek 
letter alpha [a] is occasionally used to instead of Script A [a] because it looks quite similar. 

If you examine Illustration 10.5 above, you will notice that there is no symbol in the 
open central position. The open central unrounded vowel is actually quite common in 
languages, but no separate symbol is given because linguists use the Script A [a] for both the 
open central and open back positions. The reason why one symbol is used to represent two 
vowel positions is because they are not found contrastively in any language. For simplicity, 
this book will always use the [a] to indicate an open back unrounded vowel. 
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A syllable is a sound, or grouping of sounds, that is an uninterrupted unit and carries 
its own beat. We use syllables as units of organization for sequences of sounds. Every 
sequence of sounds has a certain rhythm, or beat, associated with it. When this rhythm is 
divided into its individual beats, the groups of sounds which constitute each beat are called 
syllables. For example, the word "baby" is composed of two syllables, or beats. The first 
syllable is formed by the sounds "ba," and the second includes the last two sounds "by." You 
may clap your hands or tap with your finger to the rhythm of the word to help you determine 
the number of syllables. Syllables, therefore, are the basis of rhythm and are the phonological 
building blocks of words. 

The division of syllables is marked in this lesson (and in following lessons when neces- 
sary) by a Period [.], also called a Full Stop. The process of separating words into syllables is 
called syllabification. In the following exercise, use your finger to tap out the rhythm of the 
following words. Count the number of syllables, and see if your count agrees with the count 
indicated. 

Exercise 11.1: Recognizing Syllable Divisions 

1. [?a] 1 beat 

2. [?a.p h a] 2 beats 

3. [?a.p h a.t h a] 3 beats 

4. [?a.p h a.t h a.sa] 4 beats 

5. [?a.p h a.t h a.sa.la] 5 beats 

A syllable may be composed of a variety of sound patterns, or consonant-vowel 
arrangements. The syllables in exercise 11.1 have a consonant- vowel (or CV) pattern. 
Exercise 11.2 illustrates several other consonant vowel patterns. Each utterance contains three 
syllables of the same pattern. Tap out the rhythm of the utterances as you say them, and pay 
close attention to the consonant-vowel patterns of each syllable. 

Exercise 11.2: Syllable Structures 

1 . [p h ad.saf.t h ak] CVC 

2. [stam.k h lad.zbaf] CCVC 

3. [mats.laft.dapf] CVCC 


4. [tsa.gla.tsa] 

CCV 

5. [a.e.i] 

V 

6. [at.ap.al] 

VC 
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Syllables 


During a sequence of spoken syllables, the articulators are continually transitioning 
between open and closed positions. Consider the single-syllable word "bat." At the onset of 
this syllable, the lips are in a closed position for the [b]. This closed position reduces the 
amount of resonance that can be heard. The audible resonance increases as the articulator 
opens during the vowel, and then decreases as the articulator closes to form the [t]. The "a" 
sound therefore is the most prominent sound, or the acoustically resonant peak of the syl- 
lable; in other words, the nucleus of the syllable. 

The nucleus of a syllable is called the syllabic. All syllables contain a syllabic and may 
even consist of a single syllabic sound. The most common syllabic sounds are vowels. Since 
vowels have a more open position than consonants, they typically occupy the resonant peak 
of the syllable. Not all syllables are vowels, however. Some consonants can also be syllabic. 
Because consonants are not normally syllabic, a diacritic is used to indicate the syllabic qual- 
ity. A short vertical line is placed either underneath [n] or above [nj syllabic consonants. 

The most common syllabic consonants are voiced sonorants. A sonorant is a phone 
that is produced without a significant restriction to the air stream. The relatively free air flow 
allows the sound to resonate more strongly than restricted sounds do. Lateral approximants 
(where the air comes unimpeded around the sides of the tongue), nasals (where the air comes 
unimpeded through the nose), flaps, and trills are all classified as sonorant because they 
resonate more strongly due to their lesser degree of restriction. Vowels are classified as 
central oral sonorants because the air comes unimpeded through the center of the oral cavity. 
Sonorants contrast with obstruents, which involve audible turbulence by obstructing or 
restricting the air flow. Stops and fricatives are examples of obstruents. 

Syllabic consonants are usually similar to vowels in duration, and they can also carry 
tone. We indicate that a consonant is syllabic by placing a small vertical line, or syllabicity 
mark (also called a syllabic indicator), beneath the consonant symbol [m]. Any unmarked 
consonant is assumed to be non-syllabic. It is never necessary to use a syllabicity mark 
beneath a vowel because any time a syllable contains a vowel, the vowel is syllabic. Any 
unmarked vowel is assumed to be syllabic. 

In order to be syllabic, a sound must also be a continuant. This means that the sound 
must be capable of being lengthened, or prolonged, while maintaining its original quality. It 
is unlikely that stops would be syllabic, since they cannot be significantly prolonged. 
Fricatives may be syllabic, although they occur much less frequently than sonorants. 

The following exercise gives several examples of syllabic consonants in English. Fol- 
low along in the text and mimic each word. Each utterance will be given twice. 
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1. 

['smi.?n] 

smitten 

2. 

['k h a.?n] 

cotton 

3. 

['ba.tl] 

bottle 

4. 

['aem.pl] 

ample 

5. 

['k h ar.?n] 

carton 

6. 

['k h ^.?n] 

curtain 

7. 

[n'lesl 

unless 


Exercise 11.3: Recognizing Syllabic Consonants 

8. [m'p h o u z] impose 

9. ['t h zM,l] turtle 

10. [m'p h a.so.bl] impossible 

11. [m'p h 2Mn.int] impertinent 

12. [mmm] mhm 

Li o i J 

13. [a'.kn'si] I can see 

14. [hi.n'a 1 ] he 'n' I 

Now identify the syllabic consonants in the following exercise. Remember that if a 
vowel is present in a syllable, the vowel is the syllabic. Do not watch the text. Respond with 
"syllabic" if the utterance contains a syllabic consonant, and "non-syllabic" if it does not. 

Exercise 11.4: Recognizing (Non-)Syllabic Consonants 

13. [n.tat] Syllabic 

14. [a.tnt] Syllabic 

15. [a.tant] Non-syllabic 

16. [a. n.tat] Syllabic 

17. [an. tat] Non-syllabic 

18. [ma.t h ,l] Syllabic 

In the following exercise, each utterance will be given twice. Practice them until you 
can repeat them smoothly. Be careful not to insert any unwanted vowels. 

Exercise 11.5: Reproducing Syllabic Consonants 

1 . [kl km kn kf ks kj kx kj] 5. [pst h pft h p|t h pvt h p,lt h pjt h pvt h pnt h ] 

2. [?a la t h j va t h ,l da p h n a] 6. [t h ,l bj da z mn kl n] 

3. [I m p h n stj bl dz] 7. [a fz nm I ad k h j t h m t h n p h l] 

U ill i i i J LJiii i i i I i J 

4. [xa la y ts pz ka tm] 8. [da ml mn stz dy k h r) stj p h x] 


1. 

[pam] 

Non-syllabic 

7. 

[k h m] 

Syllabic 

2. 

[p h m] 

Syllabic 

8. 

[m] 

Syllabic 

3. 

[srj] 

Syllabic 

9. 

[ank] 

Non-syllabic 

4. 

[sarj] 

Non-syllabic 

10. 

[spl] 

Syllabic 

5. 

[dal] 

Non-syllabic 

11. 

[span] 

Non-syllabic 

6. 

[dj] 

Syllabic 

12. 

[alt] 

Non-syllabic 
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Syllable Boundaries 

As you learn to identify syllabics, the syllable boundaries will also become easier to 
identify Sometimes, however, a syllabic belongs as much phonetically to one syllable as to 
the other. In such cases it may not be possible to determine the exact syllable boundary. (By 
this we mean phonetic syllable boundaries, and not those boundaries which conform to 
English grammar rules.) Consider the word "honey" [hAni]. When diagrammed with a wave 
form representing the syllable beats, we see that the [n] occurs precisely at the boundary 
between the two syllables. In this case it is easy to tell which sounds are syllabic, but the 
syllable boundary is not distinct. The [n] is shared by both syllables. English has many such 
cases where a consonant belongs to two syllables, but there are other languages in which this 
phenomenon does not occur at all. 

Illustration 11.1: Syllable Peaks 
and Boundaries 



Stress 

In utterances consisting of multiple syllables, one syllable will usually carry a greater 
degree of emphasis or prominence than the surrounding syllables. This phenomenon is due 
to several physiological factors. The muscles of the rib cage, the laryngeal muscles, and in 
some cases the muscles of the articulatory organs themselves operate with somewhat more 
force, and/or a broader range of motion than usual. This produces a syllable that stands out 
from other syllables of the utterance. This prominence which distinguishes one syllable from 
adjacent syllables is called stress. Just like tone, stress is relative to its surroundings. There- 
fore, we determine whether a syllable is stressed or not based on its relationship with the 
other syllables in its environment rather than on a fixed scale of stress. 

Hearers do not usually perceive the physiological aspects of stress. Stressed syllables 
nearly always exhibit one or more additional characteristics, such as, being spoken more 
loudly, having a higher tone, having a longer syllabic, or having a wider range of vowel 
possibilities than unstressed syllables. Unstressed syllables, on the other hand, are usually 
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spoken more quietly, have a lower tone, a shorter syllabic, or their vowels are reduced. 
Vowel reduction is the phenomenon where a vowel is changed to more closely resemble a 
central vowel, such as [d] or [t]. These additional phonetic features help us recognize stressed 
syllables, but should not be mistaken for stress itself. The characteristics accompanying stress 
on a syllable will vary from language to language. 

Degrees of Stress 

Linguistic stress is referred to in terms of degrees. Within an utterance, a syllable may 
be stressed more than the syllable before it, but not as much as the syllable after it, in which 
case there exists three different degrees of stress. Theoretically the number of possible 
degrees of stress is unlimited, however, phoneticians usually do not identify more than four 
degrees. These degrees of stress are primary stress, secondary stress, tertiary stress, and 
weak stress 1 . Throughout this course, we will usually concern ourselves with only two levels 
of stress, primary stress and degrees less than primary. 

Primary stress is indicated by placing a small Vertical Line [ ' ] , called a stress mark, 
just before the stressed syllable. The word "paper," for example, in which the first syllable is 
stressed, is written phonetically as [ , p h e'.p3 v ]. Degrees of stress less than primary are left 
unmarked when recording only two levels of stress. At times, however, it may be helpful to 
also mark secondary stress. Secondary stress is indicated by a small, Low Vertical Line [J 
preceding the syllable. For example, in the word "diplomatic," the first syllable has second- 
ary stress while the third syllable has primary stress. Transcribed phonetically, it looks like 
^dip.le'mae.rik]. English and many other languages often have words with three and four 
different degrees of stress, and so in this lesson we will deal with secondary stress. Although 
you will not be required to recognize secondary stress in subsequent lessons, primary stress 
should always be indicated when transcribing utterances of more than one syllable. 

The following exercise contains some common stress differences in English. Watch the 
stress mark in the transcription and listen to the difference in stress placement. 

Exercise 11.6: Recognizing Stressed Syllables 

1. /'og.ment/ AUGment 5. /'t h o^.ment/ TORment 

2. /og.'ment/ augMENT 6. /t h o^. ' merit/ torMENT 

3. /'ji.f^/ REfer 7. /'p h ^.mit/ PERmit 

4. /Ji.'f2f7 reFER 8. /p h ^.'mit/ perMIT 


1 Also known as quaternary stress. 
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9. /'tisens.f^/ TRANSfer 

10. /tisens.'fziV transFER 
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11. /'im.p h on/ IMport 

12. /im.'p h on/ imPORT 


The next exercises will help you recognize stressed and unstressed syllables. In the 
following exercise, pairs of utterances are given. Listen for differences in stress placement 
between the pairs. If the same syllable is stressed in both utterances, respond with "same." If 
different syllables are stressed, respond with "different." Do not watch the text. 

Exercise 11.7: Recognizing Stress 

6. 'pala la' pa Different 

7. la' lala la' lala Same 

8. lala' la 'lalala Different 

9. lapa'la lapa'la Same 

10. pala' pa la' lapa Different 
In this exercise, tell which syllable you hear to be stressed. Respond with First or 


1. 

'lala 

'lala 

Same 

2. 

'lala 

la'la 

Different 

3. 

la'la 

'lala 

Different 

4. 

la'la 

la'la 

Same 

5. 

la 'pa 

'lapa 

Different 


Second. 


Exercise 11.8: Recognizing Stressed Syllables 

6. pa' la Second 

7. 'nama First 

8. 'dak h a First 

9. 'kat h a First 

10. sa'3a Second 


1. 

la'la 

Second 

2. 

la'la 

Second 

3. 

'lala 

First 

4. 

pa 'pa 

Second 

5. 

'lapa 

First 


11. '9aaz First 

12. 'afja First 

13. dal'k h af Second 

14. Sas'ga Second 

15. 'aBsaO First 


More syllables are included in the utterances of this exercise. Name the syllable that 
carries the stress. Respond with the stressed syllable. 


Exercise 11.9: Recognizing Stressed Syllables 

1. ['mopisu] mo 3. ['mopisu] mo 

2. [mo'pisu] pi 4. [mopi'su] su 


5. [mopi'su] su 

6. [mo'pisu] pi 
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7. 

[mopi'su] 

su 

15. 

[mopi'su] 

su 

23. 

['somebikuna] 

so 

8. 

['mopisu] 

mo 

16. 

[so'mebikuna] 

me 

24. 

[some'bikuna] 

bi 

9. 

[mo'pisu] 

Pi 

17. 

[somebiku'na] 

na 

25. 

[so'mebikuna] 

me 

10. 

[mopi'su] 

su 

18. 

[some'bikuna] 

bi 

26. 

['somebikuna] 

so 

11. 

[mo'pisu] 

pi 

19. 

['somebikuna] 

so 

27. 

[somebi'kuna] 

ku 

12. 

['mopisu] 

mo 

20. 

[somebi'kuna] 

ku 

28. 

[somebi'kuna] 

ku 

13. 

['mopisu] 

mo 

21. 

[so'mebikuna] 

me 

29. 

[so'mebikuna] 

me 

14. 

['mopisu] 

mo 

22. 

[somebi'kuna] 

ku 

30. 

[somebiku'na] 

na 


Now you must distinguish between three levels of stress. Each utterance of the follow- 
ing exercise will consist of four syllables with varying degrees of stress. Listen only to the 
third syllable and tell which degree of stress is present. Respond with "primary" 
"secondary" or "weak." 


Exercise 11.10: Recognizing Three Levels of Stress 

1. [,saza'saza] Pri. 8. [9a6a'8a6a] Ph. 


2. ['sazasaza] Sec. 

3. [,saza'saza] Pri. 

4. [favafa'va] Weak 

5. ['favafava] Sec. 

6. [fa'vafava] Weak 

7. [eada.ea'da] Sec. 


9. [Ba.oa'eaoa] Pri. 

10. [Ja3aja'3a] Weak 

11. [Ja'3aja3a] Sec. 

12. [Ja,3a'Ja3a] Pri. 

13. [pata.pa'ta] Sec. 

14. ['pata.pata] Sec. 


15. [patapata] Weak 

16. ['davaga.pa] Weak 

17. [gavata'za] Sec. 

18. [dasa'fapa] Pri. 

19. [ma'najaka] Sec. 

20. [tadaba'za] Weak 

21. [la'Ja,6asa] Sec. 


The stress patterns of the following English words have been reversed from that of 
normal speech. Practice mimicking each word after the recording, stressing the same syl- 
lables as the recording. Be careful that you do not confuse the stress with the tone. 


Exercise 11.11: Reproducing Stress in English Words 

1. /'im.p h o u z/ IMpose 3. /je'zin/ 

2. /si't h in,/ sitTING 4. /t h ^'ki/ 


raiSIN 
turKEY 
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5. /'di.beW DEbate 

6. /'ji.p h on/ REport 

7. /p^a'.me^'ji/ primaRY 

8. /'ek.saem.pl/ EXample 

9. /si'mi.lzfV siMllar 
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10. /k h an.tje^'ji/ 

11. /sil'A.bl/ 

i 

12. /em.fA'sis/ 


contraRY 

syllAble 

emphaSIS 


13. /'k h an.v2f\se'jAn/ CONversation 

14. / k h A.m'u'ni.k h e't/ commuNlcate 


Phrase Stress 

Phrases also tend to contain one syllable with more emphasis (stress) than the other 
stressed syllables in that phrase. This is called phrase stress. Consider the sentence "I've 
always suffered terribly from stress." Perhaps the speaker intends to emphasize how long he 
has suffered from stress. In this case the first syllable of the word "always" will have more 
stress than the other stressed syllables in the sentence. If he intends to emphasize how much 
he suffered, the extra stress may be placed on the first syllable of the word "terribly," or on 
the word "I've" if he wants to clarify who it was that suffered. In English, the word that has 
phrase stress usually has the highest tone as well. 

Phrase stress is symbolized by a small, Raised Circle [°] just before the stressed syl- 
lable. The primary stress and phrase stress are marked in each of the following sentences. 
Read the sentences to yourself and consider the implied meanings of each one. 

1 . °l've 'always 'suffered terribly from stress. 

2. I've "always 'suffered 'terribly from stress. 

3. I've always 'suffered "terribly from stress. 

Now listen to the following sentences and see if you can recognize which syllable 
carries the phrase stress. Respond by saying the word that contains the stressed syllable. Do 
not watch the text. 

Exercise 11.12: Recognizing Phrase Stress 

1 . I °hope this doesn't take long. 

2. I hope °this doesn't take long. 

3. You can easily get °that right. 

4. You can "easily get that right. 
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5. °l think you're too busy. 

6. I think you're too °busy. 

Juncture 

Syllables in a sequence can be separated by an audible break, or pause, which is called 
juncture. Like stress, juncture is relative rather than absolute. The spacing between syllables 
can vary, ranging from a space too short to be distinguished to fairly long pauses. Juncture is 
symbolized in phonetic transcription by a space the width of one or two characters. We will 
not concern ourselves with different degrees of juncture. 

In English, junctures usually occur at word or phrase boundaries. In other languages, 
however, they can occur in the middle of a word. The following utterances contain examples 
of juncture in actual languages. Listen to the recording and follow along in the text. 

Exercise 11.13: Reproducing Juncture 

1. [hakani anA 'ni:seka] 

"I feel good." (Comanche) 

2. [ek?ma tutA "t+htja] 

"That's a good horse." (Comanche) 

3. [enah pi? tsa? 'pi(3ia naki katt 'pu?etu 'miTaajj] 

"The man with big ears is walking in the road." (Comanche) 

4. [to' Jaeno' 'laa' 'Juu J 'baa] 

"I shall repeat after you (madam)." (Vietnamese) 

5. ['me^.ji 'd3e'n 'p h i.r3\sn 'k h aen.t h a' 't h JAS.tju.e'minir] 

"Mary Jane Peterson, can't I trust you a minute?" (American English) 


Rhythm 


The timing of stressed syllables and the time span allotted to each syllable gives a 
certain rhythm, or flow, to phrases. These stress and syllable patterns vary from language to 
language, giving each language a distinctive rhythm. 

There are two major categories in which languages can be grouped according to 
rhythm: stress-timed languages and syllable-timed languages. Germanic languages like 
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English are stress-timed languages. In stress-timed languages, the stressed syllables are 
evenly spaced. No matter how many unstressed syllables occur between them, the 
unstressed syllables are rushed, or squeezed together between the evenly spaced stressed 
syllables. Examine the rhythm of the following sentence. "Don't 'ever for 'get to re 'member 
the 'rhythm." This is a good example of the even spacing of the stressed syllables of a 
stress-timed language. Notice how the length of time between stressed syllables is more or 
less the same. 

Spanish and French are examples of syllable-timed languages. In these languages, 
approximately an equal amount of time is allotted for each syllable, whether stressed or 
unstressed. This can make these languages sound more rapid to English speakers, who are 
used to having longer syllables periodically on which their minds can "catch up." 

Mimicking the rhythm of a language is just as important as a correct pronunciation of 
the vowels and consonants. Even if you can pronounce each sound of a language perfectly, 
you cannot sound "natural" without focusing on rhythm. Listen to the following sentences 
and mimic their rhythm. (The first time they are pronounced, you will hear them with stress- 
timing, which is the ordinary rhythm for English. The second time they will be with syllable- 
timing.) Repeat each utterance after the recording. 

Exercise 11.14: Reproducing Rhythm 

1. a) It's 'fun to 'study linguistics at 'school. Stress-timed 

2. b) It's fun to study linguistics at school. Syllable-timed 

3. a) Don't 'ever for'get to re'member the 'rhythm. Stress-timed 

4. b) Don't ever forget to remember the rhythm. Syllable-timed 

5. a) 'You can 'say 'that again. Stress-timed 

6. b) You can say that again. Syllable-timed 

Transcribe the following utterances, and then compare your transcription with the text. 
Listen for primary stress, secondary stress, and juncture. Each utterance will consist of four 
syllables. 

Exercise 11.15: Recording Stress and Juncture 

1. ['mopase.ni] 3. [mopa'se ni] 5. ['mu.sopafu] 

2. [mo pa'seni] 4. [mo.pase'ni] 6. [muso'pa ,fu] 
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7. [muso'pafu] 8. ['muso ,pafu] 9. [tanu la'ki] 
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Illustration 12.1: Some Common English Vowels 

Front Central Back 



f>U 


u O 


Close I 

Close-Mid 

Mid 

Open-Mid 
Near-Open 
Open 


This lesson focuses on the symbols [e], [a], and [o] in the vowel chart above. Epsilon [s], 
Script A [a], and O [o] were introduced in Lesson 10, but in order to pronounce these vowels 
correctly, we must first discuss vowel glides. 

Sometimes during a vowel sound, the tongue moves from one vowel position toward 
another. This results in a slur, or glide, between two vowel sounds. Try saying the word 
"high" while watching your mouth in a mirror. Notice how the jaw moves upward during 
the vowel, pushing your tongue closer to the palate. Imagine a diagram of your tongue 
superimposed on the vowel chart. For the word "high," your tongue would start at the [a] 
position and move up the chart toward the [i] position. This non-syllabic movement of the 
tongue from one vowel position to another is called a vowel glide. A vowel glide is produced 
any time the tongue moves during the articulation of a vowel sound. In theory, a vowel glide 
may begin at any point on the vowel chart and end at any other point, but normally the 
selection is limited to four main vowel glides which we will discuss in this lesson. 

A vowel glide may be either an on-glide or an off -glide. In short, this means that the 
tongue can either glide toward the main vowel position (on-glide) or away from it (off-glide). 
In a vowel glide, the beginning and ending vowel qualities do not usually carry the same 
prominence. One or the other will be heard the most. This is the vowel that occupies the 
nucleus of the syllable (the syllabic). With off -glides, the tongue moves away from the main 
vowel position. The main vowel sound, or the syllabic, comes first, and then the tongue 
glides away from that position. In the word "high" [ha'], the [a] is the syllabic and the [i] is the 
off-glide. English only has off -glides, so they will be studied first. 
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Off-Glides 

An off-glide is the movement of the tongue away from the nucleus of the syllable. 
Off-glides are symbolized with a superscript character after the main vowel, such as [£'], [a 1 ], 
and [a u ]. In an off-glide, the first vowel is the "main vowel" or the the nucleus of the syllable. 
This syllabic vowel is followed by a non-syllabic vowel which makes up the glide. The 
following exercise contains examples of some common English off -glides. There are four 
common off -glides in English: the [i] off-glide, the [u] off-glide, the [2^ off-glide, and the [o] 
off-glide. 

The following exercise demonstrates the common English off-glides. The fourth will 
be demonstrated later. Repeat each word after the recording and pay particular attention to 
the movements of the tongue and lips. You may find it helpful to watch your mouth in a 
mirror. 

Exercise 12.1: Producing English Off-glides 


1. I 

[?oJ] 

7. how 

[ha u ] 

13. loud 

[la u d] 

2. Ow! 

[?a u ] 

8. tar 

[t h CT] 

14. rat 

[jae s t] 

3. are 

[?a*] 

9. lie 

[la 1 ] 

15. ark 

[?a*k] 

4. at 

[?ae s t] 

10. cow 

[k h a u ] 

16. try 

[t h ja j ] 

5. hi 

[haJ] 

11. car 

[k h cT] 

17. doubt 

[da u t] 

6. cab 

[k h ae s b] 

12. by 

[boJ] 

18. dart 

[dan] 

[i] Off-Glide 






For the close front unrounded I Off -glide ['], the tongue begins at any vowel position 
and moves upward and forward toward the position of the vowel [i]. In reality, the glide 
consists of the whole continuum of vowel sounds from the nucleus to the [i]. The following 
diagram uses a vowel chart to illustrate this tongue movement from three different positions. 
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Illustration 12.2: [i] Off-Glide 

Front Central Back 


Close 


Close-Mid 


Open-Mid 


Open 

The next exercise demonstrates common English words with [i] off-glides from the 
vowels [e], [a], and [o] as shown in Illustration 12.1. The glides may not be naturally present 
in American English. Repeat each utterance, trying to say the words just like the recording so 
that you can feel the tongue movements during the glides. Do not be distracted by the 
consonants. 



Exercise 12.2: Producing [i] Off-Glides 


1. 

my 

[ma 1 ] 

8. pain 

[p h e j n] 

15. noise 

[no'z] 

2. 

may 

[me 1 ] 

9. coin 

[k h o j n] 

16. liner 

['la'n^] 

3. 

toy 

[to 1 ] 

10. cry 

[khjd 1 ] 

17. labor 

['\&b&] 

4. 

tie 

[t h a j ] 

1 1 . crate 

[k h jet] 

18. annoy 

[78'no 1 ] 

5. 

lay 

[le 1 ] 

12. poise 

[p h o j z] 

19. grimey 

[■gjdmi] 

6. 

oink 

[?o j nk] 

13. fried 

[fjdd] 

20. grate 

[gjel] 

7. 

pine 

[p^n] 

14. frayed 

[fjeti] 

21. loiter 

poto] 

[u] Off-Glide 







When producing the close back rounded U Off -glide [ u ], the tongue moves upward 
and back, and the lips become more rounded. Say the word "cow" while watching your lips 
in a mirror. Watch how they become more rounded as the tongue moves to the [u] position. 
The following chart illustrates three possible tongue movements for the [u] off-glide. 
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Illustration 12.3: [u] Off-Glide 

Front Central Back 


Close 


Close-Mid 


Open-Mid 



Open 


The next exercise includes [u] off-glides from the three positions listed above. Some of 
the glides will not sound natural because they do not occur in English, but they are important 
for learning to recognize vowel glides. Repeat each word after the recording. 


Exercise 12.3: Producing [u] Off-Glides 


1. 

Ow! 

[a u ] 

8. sew 

[se u ] 

15. grow 

[gjo u ] 

2. 

no 

[ne u ] 

9. sew 

[so u ] 

16. drown 

[dja u n] 

3. 

Oh! 

[?o u ] 

10. allow 

[8'la u ] 

17. go 

[ge u ] 

4. 

how 

[ha u ] 

1 1 . own 

[?e u n] 

18. go 

[go u ] 

5. 

note 

[ns u t] 

12. own 

[?o u n] 

19. pound 

[p h a u nd] 

6. 

note 

[no u t] 

13. loud 

[la u d] 

20. throne 

[9je u n] 

7. 

sow 

[sa u ] 

14. grow 

[gje u ] 

21. throne 

[9jo u n] 

[a] Off-glide 







The vowel directly in the center of the vowel chart is called schwa. The Schwa [e], 
symbolized by turned [e], is made with the tongue and other features of the mouth in the 
most relaxed, neutral position possible. It can also be used as a vowel glide. The following 
table illustrates the type of tongue movement involved in the articulation of the mid central 
unrounded Schwa Off-glide [ e ]. The tongue may begin at any position on the chart just as all 
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other glides that we have studied, and move toward the mid, central position. Lip rounding 
is not usually involved with the [a] off-glide, but keep in mind that it is possible. 

Illustration 12.4: [a] Off-Glide 

Front Central Back 

Close 


Close-Mid 

Mid 

Open-Mid 
Near-Open 
Open 

Examples of the schwa off-glide in English are given in the following exercise. These 
examples are specific to certain dialects or styles of speech. Although you may not normally 
pronounce these words with the same glide, try imitating the recording as closely as you can. 



Exercise 12.4: Producing [a] Off-Glide 

1. yeah [jae s ] 6. fine [fa s n] 

2. four [fo s ] 7. fair [fe s ] 

3. I [a 3 ] 8. porch [p h o a tJ] 

4. there [6e a ] 9. mine [ma s n] 

5. sword [so s d] 10. prayer [pje s ] 


11. boa [bo s ] 

12. car [k h a s ] 

13. mayor [me s ] 

14. pork [p h o s k] 

15. far [fa s ] 


[^] Off -Glide 

The Rhotacized Schwa [zf^], which corresponds to the American English 1 "r" sound in 
the words "bird" and "learn," functions as a consonant in English, but is phonetically a 
vowel. 2 It is exactly the same as the Schwa [a] except the tongue is retroflexed. It is 
symbolized by adding a Right Hook [ v ] to a [a], and generally, it is rotated slightly. A Right 

1 British English speakers do not retroflex vowels and, therefore, simply pronounce a schwa [a], 

2 Only syllable final "x" sounds in American English correspond to the rhoticized shwa [2^]. Syllable initial "x'' 
sounds are alveolar approximants [j] and will be studied in later lessons. 
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Hook can be added to any vowel symbol to add the rhotic quality (for example, [cr-]). 3 
Sometimes, a Superscript R [ r ] is added after a vowel instead of a Right Hook (for example, 

The Rhotacized Schwa [&] is classified as a central oral sonorant. Its articulation is 
open, allowing free passage of the air stream. Therefore, it does not have any definite 
articulator or point of articulation. It is a mid central rhoticized (or retroflexed) vowel. It is 
commonly referred to by linguists as an R-colored vowel. Like other retroflexed phones, the 
tip of the tongue is curled upward slightly, giving the surface of the tongue a cupped shape. 
This modifies the vowel quality from that of ordinary central vowels. 

English speakers pronounce [3^] only in stressed syllables. Unstressed syllables are 
pronounced as a Rhotacized Reversed Epsilon [3^]. For example, the word "murder" would 
be transcribed as ['m^.f^]. These two phones may sound very similar, but the tongue is 
slightly lower when pronouncing a [3^]. The [3^] is not used as a vowel glide in English. 

Among English speakers, there are two variations of retroflexion for the [2^ sound. 
Illustrations 12.5 and 12.4 picture these tongue positions. One variation is made by keeping 
the back of the tongue low and curling the tip and sides upward. The other is made by 
raising the back of the tongue and curling the tip up slightly. The Rhotacized Schwa 
Off -glide [*] is produced when the tongue moves away from another position to either 
retroflexed positions. 




Illustration 12.5: Retroflexing 
with the back of the tongue 


Illustration 12.6: Retroflexing 
with the tip of the tongue 


3 Languages may have multiple levels or rhotacity. In such cases, one Right Hook can be used for slight 
rhotacity [e^] and two Right Hooks for full rhotacity [©"•]. 
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The following exercise demonstrates the [&] off-glide as it is used in American English. 
However, not all English speakers pronounce each of these words with this off -glide. If you 
do not normally pronounce the glides like you hear on the recording, practice them until you 
can produce a clear [&] off-glide. 

Exercise 12.5: Producing [a\| Off-glide 

11. scary ['ske*ji] 

12. storm [sto*m] 

13. pardon ['p^i'.den] 

14. dairy ['de*.i] 

15. order ['?o*.d^] 

The next exercise will include all four of the off-glides introduced in this lesson. Name 
the off-glide used in each utterance. Respond with the name of the glide symbol [i], [u], [#*•], or 

[el- 
Exercise 12.6: Recognizing Off-glides 


1. 

are 

[?a*] 

6. 

door 

[do*] 

2. 

ferry 

['fe'ji] 

7. 

mark 

[ma*k] 

3. 

oar 

[?o»] 

8. 

hairy 

['he'ji] 

4. 

part 

[p^t] 

9. 

pork 

[p h o*k] 

5. 

merry 

['me^ji] 

10. 

startle 

['stcr.t'l] 


1. 

[fel 

i 

8. [t h s*] 

& 

15. [sto*k] 

2^ 

2. 

[me u ] 

u 

9. [tJo*z] 

^ 

16. [?a u tj] 

u 

3. 

[me 3 ] 

e 

10. [p h o j nt] 

i 

17. [d30 s ] 

a 

4. 

[ma*] 

2^ 

11. [6a s ] 

9 

18. [yo j t] 

i 

5. 

[p h o u z] 

u 

12. [do u s] 

U 

19. [Ju s z] 

9 

6. 

[me'z] 

i 

13. [mat] 

i 

20. [ma u s] 

u 

7. 

[blo s ] 

e 

14. [mo u t] 

u 

21. [de j zd] 

i 


On-Glides 

Just as the tongue moves away from the position of the syllabic vowel to produce 
off-glides, it also moves toward the position of the syllabic vowel to produce on-glides. 
English does not normally have on-glides, but you can see a similar type of movement occur 
by watching your mouth in a mirror while saying the words "watt" or "yacht." The English 
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"w" and "y" sounds are actually consonants called approximants, which are often confused 
with vowel sounds. Approximants will be studied later on, but for now it is enough to know 
that approximants have a slight fricative sound that vowels do not. 

English speakers have great difficulty in trying to pronounce on-glides, but they are 
just the opposite of off-glides. In an on-glide, the tongue begins at one of the vowel positions 
and moves to any other position on the chart. 

There are three on-glides that we will study in this less. They correspond with some of 
the off-glides that we have already introduced. They are the [i] on-glide, the [u] on-glide, and 
the [0*-] on-glide. Like off-glides, on-glides are represented by superscript symbols. In the 
case of on-glides, however, the glide symbol precedes the syllabic vowel. 

[i] On-Glide 

The close front unrounded I On-glide ['] corresponds with the [i] off-glide in that the 
tongue glides from the [i] vowel position. This glide sounds similar to the sound at the 
beginning of the word "yoke." Illustration 12.3 illustrates three of the many possible tongue 
movements for the [i] on-glide. 

Illustration 12.7: [i] On-Glide 

Front Central Back 


Close 


Close-Mid 


Open-Mid 


Open 



[u] On-Glide 

The close back rounded U On-glide [ u ] corresponds to the [u] off-glide in that the 
tongue glides from the [u] vowel position. This glide is similar to the initial sound in the 
word "wax." Illustration 12.2 pictures three tongue movements for the [u] on-glide. 
Remember that the glide can end at any position on the chart. 
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Illustration 12.8: [u] On-Glide 

Front Central Back 


Close 


Close-Mid 


Open-Mid 


Open 



[&] On-Glide 

The Rhotacized Schwa On-glide [*] corresponds directly to the [&] off-glide. It sounds 
somewhat similar to the sound at the beginning of the words "red" and "row." In English, 
the [2^ on-glide does not usually occur word initially. Words like "red" and "row" are 
actually pronounced with the approximant [j], which involves more restriction than the glide 
[z^]. To articulate the [zf^] on-glide, you can begin with the alveolar approximant [j] as in the 
example words above and reduce the amount of restriction slightly by making sure your lips 
remain unrounded. 

The next exercise uses English words to illustrate how on-glides are just the reverse of 
off-glides. The pronunciation of these words must be modified to illustrate on-glides. In 
normal English pronunciation, the sounds in question are approximant consonants. Also, be 
careful not to pronounce Glottal Stops [?] before on-glides. 


Exercise 12.7: Recognizing On-glides and Off-glides 


1. 

yes 

[es] 

2. 

say 

[se j ] 

3. 

yacht 

rjcrt] 

4. 

tie 

[t h a j ] 

5. 

Wes 

[ u ss] 

6. 

so 

[so u ] 


7. 

wan 

[ u an] 

8. 

now 

[na u ] 

9. 

woe 

[ u oJ 

10. 

woe 

[ u o u ] 

11. 

wreck 

[*ek] 

12. 

care 

[k h e^] 
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13. rock [*ak] 14. car [k h cT] 

Listen to the following exercise and tell what type of vowel glide you hear. Respond 
with "on-glide," "off-glide," or "both." 

Exercise 12.8: Recognizing Combinations of Glides 


1. 

[ u a u ] 

Both 

8. 

[*o u ] 

Both 

15. [na s t] 

Off-glide 

2. 

[?oi] 

Off-glide 

9. 

[i£f] 

On-glide 

16. [glaJz] 

Off-glide 

3. 

[na 3 ] 

Off-glide 

10. 

[gel 

Off-glide 

17. [bet] 

Off-glide 

4. 

[ok] 

On-glide 

11. 

[taJ] 

Off-glide 

18. [*e*] 

Both 

5. 

[do*] 

Off-glide 

12. 

[ U 8 S ] 

Both 

19. [ j a u ] 

Both 

6. 

M 

Both 

13. 

[k*o u ] 

Both 

20. [me u t] 

Off-glide 

7. 

[ u op] 

On-glide 

14. 

[ j ost] 

On-glide 

21. [ u on] 

On-glide 


Practice controlling the use of on-glides preceded by consonants. Say the following 
sentences and insert an on-glide after each syllable-initial consonant. Insert the [i] glide after 
each one first. Next insert the [u] glide and then the [#*•] glide. 

1 . Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers. 

2. Tiny Tim took ten tin tubs to Toronto. 

3. Cream colored cats can conclude careers in car crashes. 

4. Many mad men made more mighty missiles Monday morning. 


Pure Vowels 

A vowel glide is a non-syllabic movement of the tongue from one vowel quality 
toward another. This results in an uninterrupted sequence of different vowel qualities. Any 
movement of the tongue during a vowel sound results in a vowel glide. A vowel without a 
glide is called a pure vowel. In order to produce a pure vowel, the tongue and other facial 
features must remain stationary throughout the articulation of the vowel sound. This is often 
difficult when it conflicts with natural habits incurred by language or regional accents. 

The importance of being able to produce pure vowels and vowel glides cannot be 
over-emphasized. Speakers have automatic tendencies, dictated by their native language 
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structures, to glide certain vowels in certain ways. Each language has its own patterns of 
vowel glides which sound natural within that language. Certain vowels may never be glided 
while others can have several different glides. When we carry the vowel glide tendencies of 
our mother tongue over into a new language, our speech may be marked by an atrocious 
foreign accent. It is important, therefore, to be able to consciously control glides and produce 
pure vowels when necessary. 

It is important, while learning the vowel sounds in this course, not to rely too much on 
English words as examples of the correct vowel sounds. The pronunciation of English words 
can vary considerably depending on the speaker, and even on the geographical area the 
speaker is from. It is best to learn the sounds correctly by listening to the instructor and by 
mimicking the recording. 

Producing Pure Vowels 

Review the vowel chart in the beginning of this lesson and repeat the vowels Epsilon 
[e], Script A [a], and O [o] to fix in your mind their positions both in the mouth and on the 
chart. For each of these vowels there are English habits that keep us from producing them as 
pure vowels. 

Some dialects of English, particularly the southern United States, glide epsilon [e] with 
a Schwa [d] off-glide, as in the word "well" [we s l]. This glide movement may be very slight 
and hard to notice, but you must learn to hear and feel it. 

Normally, English speakers pronounce an [o] with a [u] off-glide. You should be able to 
see this glide and the associated lip rounding quite easily in a mirror as you pronounce the 
word "boat." 

The exact position of Script A [a] fluctuates forward and backward from the cardinal 
position. Occasionally, some English dialects add a Schwa [a] off-glide or round their lips 
slightly. 

The following exercises are designed to help you overcome these habits and produce 
pure vowels. Follow along in the text and mimic each utterance after the recordings. Watch 
your mouth in a mirror to ensure that your articulatory features remain stationary during the 
vowels. 

Exercise 12.9: Producing (Un)Glided [o] and [e] 

1. [?o u ] [?o?o u ] [?o?o] [?0] 

2. [?£] [?e?e i ] [?e?e] [?e] 

3. [?s s ] [?e?s s ] [?e?e] [?e] 
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The left column in the following exercise pronounces the words with a vowel glide as 
in normal English. The right column, which eliminates the glides, will sound less natural. 

Exercise 12.10: Producing (Un)Glided [o] 


1. 

a) [so u ] 


b) [so] 

so 

2. 

a) [?o u ] 


b) [?o] 

oh 

3. 

a) [lo u ] 


b) [lo] 

low 

4. 

a) [bo u ] 


b) [bo] 

bow 

5. 

a) ['mo u 

t*] 

b) ['mo.t^] 

motor 

6. 

a) [lo u f] 


b) [lof] 

loaf 

7. 

a) ['go u . 

wir)] 

b) ['go.ir)] 

going 

8. 

a) [o.'lo 

J n] 

b) [o.'lon] 

alone 


The following exercise focuses on the pronunciation of [s]. Follow the transcription 
and repeat each sound after the recording. 

Exercise 12.11: Producing (Un)Glided [e] 


1. 

a) [je s p] 

b) [jep] 

yep 

2. 

a) [we s l] 

b) [wel] 

well 

3. 

a) [le s t] 

b) [let] 

let 

4. 

a) [me s nt] 

b) [msnt] 

meant 

5. 

a) [be s st] 

b) [best] 

best 

6. 

a) [fje e t] 

b) [fjet] 

fret 


In the next exercise, listen for any vowel glides that may be present, and respond by 
telling whether the vowels are glided or no. Any of the four glides that we have studied thus 
far may be included. 


Exercise 12.12: Recognizing Glided and Pure Vowels 

1. [ka 1 ] Glided 2. [pet] No 3. [dat] 


No 
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4. 

[me 1 ] 

Glided 

5. 

[ u a u ] 

Glided 

6. 

[so] 

No 

7. 

[ma] 

No 

8. 

[ank] 

No 

9. 

m 

Glided 

10 

[ksks] 

No 
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11. 

[&e] 

Glided 

18. [notog] 

No 

12. 

[fe s fe s ] 

Glided 

19. [?e] 

No 

13. 

[ u a j k] 

Glided 

20. [ma s sa u ] 

Glided 

14. 

[xoko] 

No 

21. [*oko*] 

Glided 

15. 

[ j oto] 

Glided 

22. [zetsz] 

No 

16. 

[ems] 

No 

23. [?a] 

No 

17. 

[hs s ms s ] 

Glided 

24. [?a s ] 

Glided 


In the following exercise, mimic each utterance to practice glided and unglided vowels. 

Exercise 12.13: Producing (Un 

1 . [so u so] 8. 

2. [soso u ] 9. 

3. [so s so] 1 0. 

4. [soso 8 ] 1 1 . 

5. [soso] 1 2. 

6. [soso 1 ] 1 3. 

7. [se s se] 1 4. 


Glided Vowels 



se s se s ] 

15. 

[sasa 8 ] 

se u ss'] 

16. 

[sa'sa] 

ssss] 

17. 

[sa 8 sa] 

se s ss] 

18. 

[sa 8 sa 8 ] 

se'se 8 ] 

19. 

[so u so] 

sa s sa] 

20. 

[se 8 se 8 ] 

sa'sa u ] 

21. 

[sasa 8 ] 


Approximates 


Vowel glides are very similar to central approximants. In fact, many phoneticians 
prefer to use approximant symbols to represent glides. There are slight articulatory 
differences, however, between approximants and vowel glides. Approximants are produced 
with slightly more restriction to the air stream than vowels. The amount of restriction 
involved in the articulation of central approximants may be thought of as halfway between 
that of vowels and fricatives. A glided sound involving an approximant, therefore, will 
contain a small amount of friction, while a true vowel glide will not. Often glides and 
approximants are used interchangeably in speech, making transcription difficult if attempting 
to differentiate between the two. Most linguists prefer to treat them as the same and choose a 
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single symbol to represent both sounds. In this course, we choose to recognize the distinction 
between the two sounds and represent them accordingly. Central approximants will be 
studied further in a later lesson. 


Methods of Representation 


There are several methods of representing vowel glides among linguists today. Some 
linguists use approximant symbols to represent glides due to the ease of typing that this 
system affords, despite the ambiguity. Others prefer to use an Inverted Breve [„] either 
below [i] or above [y] a symbol to indicate non-syllabic vowels. Many linguists do not use any 
special symbol to indicate glides, since whenever two vowels are in one syllable, one of them 
must be a glide, and the phonetic difference between a glide and a vowel is rarely significant. 

In this course, superscript symbols are always used to represent glides. This makes it 
possible to achieve better consistency when dealing with the articulatory differences between 
glides and approximants. Table 12.1 below lists several different methods for presenting 
vowel glides. Although some of these methods are more accurate than others, they are all 
commonly used with no particular method favored strongly by the IPA or linguists in 
general. In some phonetic material, you may find all four methods implemented; however, 
this should be avoided as it could generate confusion. The following table lists all of the 
possible combinations of the different systems to symbolize a triphthong. 4 

Table 12.1 : Methods of Vowel Glide Representation 



Initial 
Approximant 

On-Glide 

(Superscript) 

On-Glide 
(Inverted Breve) 

Initial 
Normal Vowel 

Final 
Approximant 

Off-Glide 
(Superscript) 

Off-Glide 
(Inverted Breve) 

Final 
Normal Vowel 

waw 

u aw 

uaw 

uaw 

wa u 

u a u 

ua u 

ua u 

wau 

u au 

uau 

uau 

wau 

u au 

uau 

uau 


4 A series of three vowel sounds with no intervening consonants 
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Table 12.2 below lists the vowels introduced in this chapter. 

Table 12.2: Vowels and Vowel Glides Summary 


IPA symbol 


Name 


a 


& 


3^ 


Epsilon 


Script A 


O 

Right-hook 
Schwa 

Right-hook 

Reversed 

Epsilon 

Superscript I 


Technical Name 


Close Front 
Unrounded Vowel 

Open-mid Front 
Unrounded Vowel 

Open Close 
Unrounded Vowel 

Close-mid Back 
Rounded Vowel 

R-colored Mid 
Central Vowel 

R-colored Open-mid 
Central Vowel 

I Glide 


English 
Example 


elite 


pet 


father 


vote 


APA symbol 


her 


amber 


say 


a 


3 1 


Superscript U 

Superscript 
Schwa 

Superscript 

Right-hook 

Schwa 


U Glide 
Schwa Glide 

R-colored Glide 


cow 


yeah 


car 


W 


H 
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Thus far in our study of consonants we have studied labial, dental, alveolar, 
alveopalatal, palatal, velar, and uvular consonants. The articulation of each of these 
consonants may be modified, or altered, in a number of ways. Alveolar consonants can be 
modified by pushing the tongue slightly forward, pulling it farther back, or curling it at the 
tip. Each of these variations results in a different sound. In this lesson we will discuss the 
variations of both alveolar and alveopalatal consonants. 

Some linguists argue that the sounds presented in this chapter may actually represent 
separate points of articulation, rather than variations of sounds made at the alveolar and 
alveopalatal points. However, since the phonetic difference can be slight, and these sounds 
are not normally found contrastively in languages, these new consonants are not usually 
given a separate symbol. They are represented with the symbols of the alveolar and 
alveopalatal consonants, with an added diacritic to denote the modification of the 
articulation. 


Fronted Consonants 

Every alveolar sound has a corresponding fronted counterpart. Fronted sounds are 
symbolized by placing a Bridge [„] (sometimes called a Tooth)beneath [t] or above [b] a 
symbol. Fronting occurs on alveolar consonants more than any other point of articulation. 

Understanding Fronting 

Fronted consonants are produced when the tongue is placed slightly forward from its 
ordinary position. For fronted alveolar sounds, the tip of the tongue is placed firmly against 
the back of the upper teeth or the roof of the mouth immediately behind the upper teeth. For 
this reason, fronted sounds are often called dentalized. Illustrations 13.1 and 13.2 below 
contrast the position of the tongue in an alveolar stop to a fronted alveolar stop. The same 
diagrams could apply to fronted fricatives if a small amount of space is left between the 
articulator and the point of articulation. Notice, however, that the tip of the tongue is not on 
the edge of the teeth, or between the teeth as in dental fricatives [8] and [6]. We will discuss 
the distinctions between those sounds later in this chapter. 

Affricates can be fronted as well. Although the stop and fricative in an affricate can be 
made at different points of articulation (heterorganic affricates), you should not worry about 
practicing affricates with one fronted sound and one alveolar sound. If one element of an 
affricate is fronted, the other will usually be fronted as well. 
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Producing Fronted Sounds 




Illustration 13.1 : [t] Illustration 13.2: [t] 

Place the tip of your tongue against the inside of your upper teeth, as shown above in 
Illustration 13.2. Now say [da], [ta], and [t h a]. These are fronted alveolar stops, also described 
as tip-dental stops. Fronted stops are fairly easy to produce. You can practice them by 
replacing each alveolar stop with a fronted stop in the following sentences. 

1 . Ten tan trucks took Terry's trash to town today. 

2. Dear Daddy don't do that. 

To produce a fronted alveolar fricative, place the tip of your tongue near the back of 
your upper teeth and say [sa] and [za]. Say the following sentences fronting the alveolar 
fricatives. 

3. Sister Sue sits sewing socks for seasick suffering sailors. 

4. Zany zebras zip and zoom. 

Fronted stops are easy to articulate and are easy to see when watching someone speak, 
but the acoustic difference is not as easy to detect. Fronted fricatives are much easier to 
distinguish by ear. The articulation is the same as that of stops, but the air stream is not 
completely impeded. 

Listen to the following exercise and tell whether the sounds you hear are fronted or 
not. The exercise begins with fricatives, which are easiest to hear, and builds up to affricates 
and stops. Respond with "dental" or "alveolar." 
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Exercise 13.1: Recognizing Fronted Dental and Alveolar Stops 


1 . [asa] 

2. [aza] 

3. [aza] 

4. [asa] 

5. [sa] 

6. [asa] 

7. [asa] 

8. [az] 

9. [sa] 

10. [aza] 


Dental 

Dental 

Alveolar 

Dental 

Alveolar 

Dental 

Alveolar 

Alveolar 

Alveolar 

Dental 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


za] Alveolar 

as] Dental 

atsa] Dental 

ats] Dental 

adza] Alveolar 

tsa] Alveolar 

adza] Dental 

tsa] Dental 

adza] Alveolar 

adz] Dental 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


atsa] Alveolar 
at h a] Dental 


ata] 

[ada] 

ada] 

ata] 

ata] 

ada] 

iat h a] 

ada] 


Dental 

Alveolar 

Dental 

Alveolar 

Alveolar 

Dental 

Dental 

Alveolar 


Retroflexed Consonants 

Another variation that can be imposed on alveolar and alveopalatal consonants in 
retroflexion. The basic concept of retroflexion was introduced with Rhotacized Schwa [zf^] in 
Lesson 12. Retroflexion occurs when the tip of the tongue is curled up and/or back slightly 
during a sound. Retroflexed consonants are found in approximately 20% of the worlds 
languages. 

Understanding Retroflexion 

As explained for the Rhotacized Schwa [zf^] in Lesson 12, retroflexed sounds are 
articulated by curling the tongue tip upward and slightly back, creating a cup shape in the 
surface of the tongue. Study Illustrations 13.3 and 13.4 below to see retroflexed articulation 
compared with the normal articulation of an alveolar stop. 
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Illustration 13.3: [t] 


Illustration 13.4: [f] 


Retroflexion occurs when the front of the tongue touches the hard pallet behind the 
alveolar ridge. Retroflexed sounds are normally symbolized by adding a retroflexed hook 
diacritic called the Right Tail [ L ] to the base of an alveolar symbol. Therefore a voiced 
retroflexed stop is symbolized by a Right-tail D [dj and a voiceless retroflexed stop is a 
Right-tail T [[]. Illustrations 13.5 and 13.6 below depict the articulation of retroflexed 
fricatives Right-tail S [?] and Right-tail Z [zj. 




Illustration 13.5: [s] 


Illustration 13.6: [zj 


Affricates can also be retroflexed. Just as with fronting, the most common retroflexed 
affricates are those in which both the stop and fricative are retroflexed. 
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Producing Retroflexed Sounds 

Because the tongue is naturally retroflexed for Rhotacized Schwa [&], you can use this 
sound to help with the articulation of other retroflexed consonants. Say the word "car" 
slowly exaggerating the [z^]. Many English speakers curl their tongue in a retroflexed 
position for this sound. If you can feel that you do not retroflex your tongue automatically 
during the [2^, then you must concentrate on doing so. It will come easier with [zf^] than with 
other consonants. Now say "car top" slowly holding the position of the tongue for the [&], 
but closing your mouth until a stop is formed. You should produce a Right-tail T[[]. Once 
you can feel that you have achieved the retroflexed articulation, practice it with sentences one 
and two of the following exercise. Then repeat the same process with the words "car seat" to 
learn retroflexed fricatives. 

Exercise 13.2: Producing Retroflexed Consonants 

1 . t en t an t rucks t° ok t err y' s t rash t° t° wn today- 

2. c[ear dacjcly don't do that. 

3. sister sue pit? jewing socks for seasick suffering sailors. 

4. zany zebras zjp and zoom. 

Listen to the following exercises and determine whether each utterance contains a 
retroflexed consonant or not. Many retroflexed sounds have a certain "r-like" quality that 
also affects the surrounding vowels. This is one way to detect whether or not a sound is 
retroflexed. Respond with "retroflexed" or "no." 

Exercise 13.3: Recognizing Retroflexion 


1. 

[acta] 

Retroflexed 

8. [ada] 

No 

15. [az] 

No 

2. 

[asa] 

No 

9. [asa] 

Retroflexed 

16. [ata] 

No 

3. 

[ata] 

No 

10. [da] 

No 

17. [azj 

Retroflexed 

4. 

[aza] 

Retroflexed 

11. [aza] 

No 

18. [asa] 

No 

5. 

[ata] 

Retroflexed 

12. [fa] 

Retroflexed 

19. [aza] 

Retroflexed 

6. 

[aza] 

No 

13. [as] 

No 

20. [da] 

Retroflexed 

7. 

[?a] 

Retroflexed 

14. [atsa] 

Retroflexed 

21. [sa] 

No 
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In the following exercise, tell whether the sounds that you hear are alveolar or 
retroflexed. 

Exercise 13.4: Recognizing Alveolar or Retroflexed Sounds 

1. [ata] Alveolar 6. [asa] Retroflexed 11. [aza] Retroflexed 


2. [ac[a] Retroflexed 

3. [asa] Retroflexed 

4. [aza] Retroflexed 

5. [da] Alveolar 


7. [aza] Alveolar 

8. [sa] Alveolar 

9. [a|sa] Retroflexed 

10. [az] Alveolar 


12. [ata] 

13. [as] 


Alveolar 
Alveolar 


14. [ada] Retroflexed 

15. [ada] Retroflexed 


Tell whether the sounds in the following exercise are alveopalatal or retroflexed. 

Exercise 13.5: Recognizing Alveopalatal or Retroflexed Sounds 

1. [atsa] Retroflexed 5. [aja] Alveopalatal 9. [ad3] Alveopalatal 

2. [ad3a] Alveopalatal 6. [aza] Retroflexed 10. [aja] Alveopalatal 

3. [03a] Alveopalatal 7. [sa] Retroflexed 11. [c[za] Retroflexed 

4. [c[za] Retroflexed 8. [fsa] Retroflexed 12. [atja] Alveopalatal 
Tell whether the following sounds are velar or retroflexed. 

Exercise 13.6: Recognizing Velar or Retroflexed Sounds 

1. [axa] Velar 5. [aya] Velar 9. [sa] Retroflexed 

2. [aza] Retroflexed 6. [aza] Retroflexed 10. [agy] Velar 

3. [c[za] Retroflexed 7. [akxa] Velar 11. [atsa] Retroflexed 

4. [sa] Retroflexed 8. [akx] Velar 12. [ax] Velar 


Sibilants 

As you examine the new fricatives presented in the beginning of this lesson, you may 
see two different fricatives that can be described as voiceless tip-dental fricatives, [9] and [sj. 
We also see two different voiced tip-dental fricatives, [6] and [z]. These sounds are not 
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identical, though. As you consider these pairs of consonants, you will notice that there are 
some differences both in their articulation and in their sound. 

Understanding Sibilants 

One important distinction between these sounds is in the shape of the tongue. For the 
sounds [9] and [6] the surface of the tongue is relatively flat, allowing air to escape evenly 
along its entire width. These are called flat fricatives. The fricatives [s] and [z], on the other 
hand, are pronounced with the sides of the tongue cupped slightly upward toward the roof of 
the mouth. This forces the air to travel through a "channel," or "trough," down the center of 
the tongue and exit near the tip. Fricatives made with this type of tongue configuration are 
called sibilants. We say that sibilants have grooved articulation. Illustrations 13.7 and 13.8 
show an head-on view of the tongue illustrating the distinction between flat fricatives and 
sibilants. 





Illustration 13.7: Flat Articulation Illustration 13.8: Grooved 

Articulation 

Producing Sibilants 

Sibilants are usually characterized by a higher frequency hiss than flat fricatives. This 
is because the air pressure is increased as the size of the exit is reduced. Repeat the fricative 
pairs [9] and [s] as well as [6] and [z] to yourself and feel the difference in the air flow 
restriction. You should also be able to identify the difference in the shape of the tongue. 

You have already been producing the sounds involved in our discussion of sibilants, 
and there are no new symbols to learn. You simply need to be aware of the different shapes 
of the tongue and know how to identify fricatives of both types. The tip-dental, or fronted, 
fricatives [s] and [z] are classified as sibilants since the tongue is grooved for their articulation. 
They may be described as voiced/voiceless tip-dental sibilants, or voiced/voiceless tip-dental 
grooved fricatives. The sounds [9], [6], [s], and [z] are included in the following exercise. 
Respond with "flat" or "grooved." 

Exercise 13.7: Recognizing Flat or Grooved Sounds 

1. [a9a] Flat 3. [asa] Grooved 5. [aza] Grooved 

2. [a6a] Flat 4. [a&a] Flat 6. [a9a] Flat 
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7. [sa] Grooved 10. [a6] Flat 

8. [az] Grooved 1 1 . [asa] Grooved 

9. [aza] Grooved 12. [9a] Flat 
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13. [az] Grooved 

14. [a.6] Flat 

15. [a9a] Flat 


In the next exercise you will be required to consider all of the information introduced 
in this lesson. Respond with "fronted," "alveolar," "alveopalatal," "retroflexed," or "velar." 

Exercise 13.8: Recognizing Fronted, Alveolar, Alveopalatal, Retroflexed, and 
Velar Sounds 


1. 

[asa] 

Fronted 

11. 

[aya] 

Velar 

21. 

[asa] 

Fronted 

2. 

[aja] 

Alveopalatal 

12. 

[adza] 

Fronted 

22. 

[ata] 

Alveolar 

3. 

[ada] 

Alveolar 

13. 

[cka] 

Retroflexed 

23. 

[aja] 

Alveopalatal 

4. 

[ata] 

Alveolar 

14. 

[ac[a] 

Retroflexed 

24. 

[cka] 

Retroflexed 

5. 

[ada] 

Retroflexed 

15. 

[atsa] 

Retroflexed 

25. 

[aza] 

Alveolar 

6. 

[atsj 

Fronted 

16. 

[ad3a] 

Alveopalatal 

26. 

[azj 

Retroflexed 

7. 

te] 

Retroflexed 

17. 

[asa] 

Fronted 

27. 

[aja] 

Alveopalatal 

8. 

[ad3a] 

Alveopalatal 

18. 

[ata] 

Alveolar 

28. 

[adza] 

Fronted 

9. 

[akxa] 

Velar 

19. 

[ats] 

Fronted 

29. 

[aya] 

Velar 

10 

[asa] 

Alveolar 

20. 

[azj 

Retroflexed 

30. 

[aja] 

Alveopalatal 


Table 13.1 : Fronted and Retroflexed Consonants Summary 


IPA svmbol 


Name 


Technical Name 


English 
Example 


APA svmbol 


Fronted T Voiceless Dental Stop 


d 
s 


Fronted D Voiced Dental Stop 

Voiceless Dental 


Fronted S 


Sibilant 


d 
s 
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IPA symbol 


Name 


Technical Name 


n 


n 


English 
Example 


Fronted Z Voiced Dental Sibilant 


Fronted 
Voiceless N 


Fronted N 


Voiceless Dental Nasal 


Voiced Dental Nasal 


APA symbol 


N 


n 


t 

o 

a 


Retroflexed T 
Retroflexed D 
Retroflexed S 

Retroflexed Z 

Voiceless 
Retroflexed N 

Retroflexed N 


Voiceless Retroflexed 
Stop 

Voiced Retroflexed 
Stop 

Voiceless Retroflexed 
Fricative 

Voiced Retroflexed 
Stop 

Voiceless Retroflexed 
Nasal 

Voiced Retroflexed 
Nasal 


t 

d 


N 


n 
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The vowel chart introduced in Lesson 12 organizes vowel qualities by their position 
from front to back, by their height from close to open, and by the shape of the lips, either 
rounded or unrounded. So far you have learned to recognize and reproduce [e], [a], and [o], 
and some associated glides. This lesson will introduce additional vowel sounds and symbols 
in the back and central positions. 

Study the vowel symbols in the following chart. In English, some back vowels are 
pronounced with rounded lips, while front and central vowels are pronounced with 
unrounded lips. This same pattern does not apply to all languages, however. In French, for 
example, many of the front vowels are rounded, while Vietnamese and Turkish have some 
back, unrounded vowels. Any vowel may be either rounded or unrounded. In future lessons 
you will learn to pronounce all of the basic vowels with either rounded or unrounded lips. 
The bold symbols on the chart are the vowels focused on in this lesson. 

Illustration 14.1 : Back Vowels 

Front Near-Front Central Near-Back Back 



Introduction to [u], [u], [o], and [a] 

The new sounds introduced in this lesson are U [u], Upsilon [o], Open O [o], and 
Turned V [a]. It is important to learn to pronounce these vowels with no glides. You may find 
it helpful to watch your mouth in a mirror as you practice the sounds. 

When pronouncing phonetic vowel sounds, you must remember that they may not 
match up precisely with similar vowel sounds in your English speech. A vowel may be 
pronounced differently by different speakers, and there can also be strong tendencies to glide 
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or slur the vowels. When using English words as pronunciation examples, you should 
always check your pronunciation of the vowel sound in that word with your instructor. 

The following facial diagrams illustrate the approximate position of the tongue during 
the articulation of these new vowel sounds. It is important to note that the articulation of 
vowels is less definable or clear cut than that of consonants. Facial diagrams may not always 
be as accurate in portraying them. The following diagrams are included simply to give you a 
general idea of what makes one vowel quality different from another. Remember that there 
are hundreds of vowel possibilities. Altering the position of the tongue only slightly can 
result in a different vowel sound. 



Illustration 14.2: [u] 




Illustration 14.4: [a] 


Illustration 14.5: [o] 
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Recognizing [u] and [u] 

The symbol at the top right-hand side of the chart, in the close back rounded position, 
is the U [u] corresponds to the vowel sound in the English word "boot" or "tooth." There is 
often a tendency to precede this vowel with the tongue in a lower or more central position 
and then glide upward. It is important to keep the lips rounded and watch for glides such as 
[8 U ] or [u u ]. 

The Upsilon [o] is a near-close near-back rounded vowel and corresponds to the vowel 
in the word "book." Again you must make sure your lips are rounded and your tongue is 
near the back position. Some English speakers may say "book" with a central vowel [o\. It 
may help you to begin with [u] and then open your mouth slightly to get a pure [o]. 

The following exercises will help you to distinguish between some of the new vowel 
sounds. Listen to each pair of words and respond with "same" or "different." 


Exercise 14.1: Recognizing [u] and [o] 

1 . [guv gov] Different 5. [dun dun] Same 

2. [gov gov] Same 6. [dun dun] Same 

3. [gov guv] Different 7. [buna bona] Different 


9. [buna buna] Same 

10. [bano bano] Same 

1 1 . [banu banu] Same 


4. [dun don] Different 8. [bona buna] Different 12. [banu bano] Different 
Tell whether the pairs of words in the following exercise are the same or different. 

Exercise 14.2: Recognizing [u] and [u] 

1 . [fus fus] Same 5. [lus lus] Different 9. [numi numi] Different 

2. [fos fus] Same 6. [lus lus] Different 10. [lagu lagu] Same 

3. [fus fus] Different 7. [numi numi] Different 1 1 . [lagu lagu] Different 

4. [lum lum] Same 8. [numi numi] Same 12. [lagu lagu] Different 
Tell whether the pairs of words in the following exercise are the same or different. 

Exercise 14.3: Recognizing [u] and [o] 

1 . [lorn lorn] Same 3. [lum lum] Same 5. [bun bon] Different 

2. [lum lorn] Different 4. [bon bun] Different 6. [bun bun] Same 
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7. [soka soka] Same 9. [soka soka] Different 1 1 . [dimo dimo] Different 

8. [soka soka] Different 10. [dimo dimo] Same 12. [dimo dimo] Different 

Now mimic the vowels that we have just drilled. Be careful not to insert vowel glides. 
Repeat each utterance after the recording. 


Exercise 14.4: Producing [u], [u], and [o] 

1. [but] 8. [mov] 

2. [bot] 9. [mov] 

3. [bot] 10. [sumfan] 

4. [suz] 1 1 . [somfan] 

5. [soz] 12. [somfan] 

6. [soz] 13. [luztim] 

7. [muv] 14. [loztim] 


15. [loztim] 

16. [gudfon] 

17. [godfon] 

18. [godfon] 

19. [lugsof] 

20. [logsof] 

21. [logsof] 


In the following sentences, substitute the vowels [u], [o], and [o] for the original vowels 
of the sentence. 

Exercise 14.5: Producing [u], [u], and [o] 

1 . "Mary had a little lamb." 3. Mury hud u luttle lumb. 

2. Mury hud u luttle lumb. 4. Mory hod o lottle lomb. 

In the next exercise, give the name of the vowel that you hear. Respond with "U," 
"Upsilon," or "O." 


Exercise 14.6: Recognizing Back Vowels 

1. [?u] U 6. [?o] Upsilon 

2. [?o] O 7. [bot] O 

3. [?o] Upsilon 8. [gov] Upsilon 

4. [?u] U 9. [tok] O 

5. [?o] Upsilon 10. [bod] Upsilon 


11. [su?] U 

12. [kum] U 

13. [dok] O 

14. [mog] Upsilon 

15. [?uv] U 
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Recognizing [o] and [a] 

The open-mid back unrounded vowel is called the Turned V [a]. 1 It corresponds to the 
vowel in the English words "pup" and "mud." In order to eliminate any lip rounding, try 
smiling while you say the vowel. 

The Open O [o] is the rounded counterpart to the Turned V. It is the vowel in the 
English words "law" and "caught." 

The [o] and [a] are often confused with [a] and [o]. Listen to the pairs of sounds in the 
following series of drills and respond with "same" or "different." These drills are designed to 
give you confidence in distinguishing these vowels. 


Exercise 14.7: Recognizing [o] and [o] 

1 . [gov gov] Different 5. [don don] Different 

2. [gov gov] Same 6. [don don] Same 

3. [gov gov] Same 7. [logo logo] Same 

4. [don don] Different 8. [logo logo] Different 


9. [logo logo] Different 

10. [soni soni] Same 

1 1 . [soni soni] Different 

12. [soni soni] Different 


Tell whether the pairs of words in the following exercise are the same or different. 


Exercise 14.8: Recognizing [o] and [a] 

1 . [has has] Same 5. [hos has] Different 

2. [hos has] Different 6. [has has] Same 

3. [has hos] Different 7. [logi lagi] Different 

4. [hos hos] Same 8. [lagi lagi] Same 


9. [logi logi] Same 

10. [numo numo] Same 

1 1 . [numa numo] Different 

12. [numo numa] Different 


Tell whether the pairs of words in the following exercise are the same or different. 


Exercise 14.9: Recognizing [a] and [a] 

1 . [sAf SAf] Same 4. [bAd bad] Different 

2. [saf saf] Same 5. [bAd bAd] Same 

3. [SAf SAf] Same 6. [bAd bad] Different 


7. [mAga maga] Different 

8. [maga maga] Same 

9. [maga mAga] Different 


1 The Turned V [a] has many nicknames, including caret, wedge, hat, and even pup tent. 
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10. [Nsa lisa] Different 1 1 . [lisa lisa] Same 


1 2. [Nsa lisa] Different 


Mimic the vowels in the following exercise. When pronouncing [o], you must be 
careful not to finalize it with an off-glide. It is a tendency of many English speakers to 
conclude the vowel with a glide to the schwa position. Try to keep the tongue in a back 
position, slightly more open than [o] and a little less rounded. 

Exercise 14.10: Producing [o], [o], [a] and [a] 


1. 

[bot] 

8. [saz] 

15. [samfan] 

22. [gotsak] 

2. 

[bot] 

9. [mov] 

16. [sAimfan] 

23. [gatsak] 

3. 

[bat] 

10. [mov] 

17. [loztim] 

24. [gAtsak] 

4. 

[DAt] 

1 1 . [mav] 

18. [loztim] 

25. [logsof] 

5. 

[soz] 

12. [rriAv] 

19. [laztim] 

26. [logsof] 

6. 

[soz] 

13. [somfan] 

20. [lAztim] 

27. [lagsof] 

7. 

[saz] 

14. [somfan] 

21. [gotsak] 

28. [lAgsof] 


Now try the sentence "Mary had a little lamb" replacing each vowel with one of the 
four vowels [o], [o], [a], and [a]. 

Exercise 14.11 : Producing [o], [o], [a], and [a] 


1 . Mory hod o lottle lomb. 

2. Mory hod o lottle lomb. 


3. Mary had a lattle lamb. 

4. MAry hAd a lAttle lAimb. 


Give the name of the vowels you hear. Respond with "O," "Open O," "Script A," or 
"Turned V." 


Exercise 14.12: Recognizing Back Vowels 

1. [bat] Script A 5. [dok] O 

2. [t h ok] OpenO 6. [Iat] Turned V 

3. [mAt] Turned V 7. [was] Script a 

4. [soz] Open O 8. [kop] O 


9. [p h ont] Open O 

10. [dog] OpenO 

1 1 . [kpt] Turned V 

1 2. [gAdz] Turned V 
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13. [t h af] Script a 

14. [spAn] Turned V 

15. [norm] Open O 
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16. [dov] O 19. [fAs] Turned V 

17. [mold] OpenO 20. [madz] Script a 

1 8. [pod] O 21 . [om] Open O 


Producing [u], [u], [o], and [a] with Glides 

Now that you are familiar with the sounds of the new vowels, focus on controlling the 
on-glides and off-glides that may be associated with them. Listen for the off -glides in the 
following exercise and respond with "glided" or "no." 

Exercise 14.13: Recognizing Glided and Pure Vowels 


1. 

[sa u ] 

Glided 

6. 

[so s t] 

Glided 

11. [zo s k] 

Glided 

2. 

[SA] 

No 

7. 

[sum] 

No 

12. [Joz] 

No 

3. 

[so s ] 

Glided 

8. 

[suk] 

No 

13. [mA j t] 

Glided 

4. 

[sut] 

No 

9. 

[sol] 

No 

14. [nuf] 

No 

5. 

[sot] 

No 

10. 

[o u m] 

Glided 

15. [bo u s] 

Glided 


Follow the text in the next exercise, and repeat each sound after the recording. 

Exercise 14.14: Producing Glided and Pure Vowels 

1. [so u so] 7. [so u so] 13. [sa u sa] 

2. [soso u ] 8. [soso u ] 14. [sasa u ] 

3. [soso] 9. [soso] 15. [sasa] 

4. [so s so] 10. [so s so] 16. [sa'sa] 

5. [soso 9 ] 1 1 . [soso 9 ] 1 7. [sasa'] 

6. [SO s SO'] 12. [SO s SO'] 18. [SA a SA] 
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Describing Back Vowels 


Just like consonants, vowel qualities may also be described in terms of their 
articulatory characteristics and conditions. A vowel's technical name gives its position from 
front to back, the height of the tongue, and the shape of the lips. The vowel [u], for instance, is 
described as a close back rounded vowel. The vowel [a] is an open back unrounded vowel. 
Notice that the term for height is given first, followed by the vowel's position and finally lip 
rounding. 

The following exercises will help you learn to describe vowels by giving their technical 
names. Begin by telling whether the vowel you hear is rounded or unrounded. You may 
look at the vowel chart at first if necessary. These exercises will include all of the vowels 
introduced so far. 

Exercise 14.15: Recognizing Rounded and Unrounded Vowels 


1 . [?o] Rounded 

2. [?u] Rounded 

3. [?a] Unrounded 

4. [?s] Unrounded 

5. [?o] Rounded 

6. [?a] Unrounded 


7. [?o] Rounded 

8. [pcm] Unrounded 

9. [das] Unrounded 

10. [gAv] Unrounded 

11. [bof] Rounded 

12. [Isz] Unrounded 


13. [tup] Rounded 

14. [suf] Rounded 

15. [lad] Unrounded 

16. [gom] Rounded 

17. [beg] Unrounded 

18. [mok] Rounded 


In the following exercise, give the vowel's position from front to back, as well as the 
rounding of the vowel. Respond with "front unrounded," "central unrounded," or "back 
rounded." 


Exercise 14.16: Recognizing Vowel Position and Rounding 


1 . [so] Back Rounded 

2. [sa] Back Unrounded 

3. [so] Back Rounded 

4. [Is] Front Unrounded 

5. [lo] Back Rounded 

6. [Is] Front Unrounded 


7. [mu] Back Rounded 

8. [su] Back Rounded 

9. [no] Back Rounded 

1 0. [lorn] Back Rounded 

1 1 . [tAk] Back Unrounded 

1 2. [bof] Back Rounded 


13. [ssv] Front Unrounded 

14. [og] Back Rouned 

15. [fanz] Back Unrounded 

16. [Am] Back Unrounded 

17. [logz] Back Rounded 

18. [gam] Back Unrounded 
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Now give the height of the vowel in each utterance. Respond with "close," "near- 
close," "close-mid," "open-mid," or "open." It may be necessary to look at the vowel chart at 
first. 


Exercise 14.17: Recognizing Vowel Height 


1 . [no] Open-mid 

2. [ns] Open-mid 

3. [no] Near-Close 

4. [Jo] Close-Mid 

5. [Jo] Open-mid 

6. [Ja] Open-mid 


7. [u3] Close 

8. [fo] Close-Mid 
9- [303] Open 

10. [em] Open-mid 

11. [tAj] Open-mid 

12. [muf] Near-Close 


13. [oat] Open 

14. [t h og] Open-mid 

15. [k h up] Close 

16. [sodz] Close-Mid 

17. [ed] Open-mid 

18. [JoS] Near-Close 


Now combine all of the terms that we have practiced to give the full technical name of 
each vowel. First give the term for the vowel's height, and then its position from front to back 
and finally, its lip rounding. You may need to look at the chart to begin with. 


Exercise 14.18: Full Technical Names of Vowels 

1 . [?s] Open-mid Front Unrounded 

2. [?o] Near-close Back Rounded 

3. [?o] Open-mid Back Rounded 

4. [?a] Open-mid Back Unrounded 

5. [gAnJ Open-mid Back Unrounded 

6. [t h u3] Closelose Back Rounded 

7. [mat] Open Back Unrounded 

8. [IcJ] Open-mid Front Unrounded 

9. [uv] Near-close Back Rounded 

10. [p h ak] Open Back Unrounded 

1 1 . [nAlz] Open-mid Back Unrounded 


12. 

rjom] 

13. 

[u] 

14. 

xov] 

15. 

M 

16. 

[d03] 

17. 

[30] 

18. 

es] 

19. 

[tu] 

20. 

[o] 

21. 

[?of] 

22. 

[zanj 


Close-mid Back Rounded 
Close Back Rounded 
Open-mid Back Rounded 
Open Back Unrounded 
Close-mid Back Rounded 
Near-close Back Rounded 
Open-mid Front Unrounded 
Close Back Rounded 
Close-mid Back Rounded 
Open-mid Back Rounded 
Open Back Unrounded 
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23. [o] Near-close Back Rounded 

24. [k h o?] Near-close Back Rounded 

25. [fes] Open-mid Front Unrounded 

26. [p h ok] Close-mid Back Rounded 


27. [log] Open-mid Back Rounded 

28. [Jel] Open-mid Front Unrounded 

29. [Juvz] Close Back Rounded 

30. [?a?] Open-mid Back Unrounded 


The following table summarizes the vowel sounds and symbols introduced in this 
lesson and gives the corresponding APA symbol for each. Many of the basic vowel symbols 
are the same in both IPA and APA. The technical names, however, may differ considerably. 

Table 14.1 : Back and Central Vowels 


IPA Symbol Name 


U 


U 


u 

Upsilon 

O 

OpenO 

Turned V 


Technical Name 


Close Back Rounded Vowel 

Near-close Back Rounded 
Vowel 

Close-mid Back Rounded 
Vowel 

Open-mid Back Rounded 
Vowel 

Open-mid Back Unrounded 
Vowel 


English 
Example 


flute 
put 

vote 

office 

mud 


APA Symbol 


U 


U 


a 


Script A Open Back Unrounded Vowel father 


a 
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In Lesson 1 we introduced the nasal manner of articulation. Nasal sounds are 
produced when the articulator and point of articulation create a complete closure in the oral 
cavity and the velic is open, allowing the air stream to pass through the nose. This results in a 
sound that resonates more in the nasal cavity than the oral cavity. If the velic were to be 
closed, the resulting consonant would be a stop. Nasal consonants usually involve very little 
restriction of the air stream. 

There are many different possibilities for nasal articulation. Any stop formed in the 
oral cavity can be changed into a nasal by simply opening the velic. The following chart of 
nasal consonants gives the new sounds that will be introduced in this lesson. 


Table 15.1: Introducing Nasals 


Bilabial Labiodental 


Tip/Blade- 


Blade- Back- 


Dental Alveolar Alveopalatal Retroflexed Palatal Velar 


Voiceless 


Voiced 



Introduction to Common Nasals 

You are already familiar with the nasal consonants M [m], N [n], and to a lesser extent, 
Eng [rj], all of which occur in English. M [m] is simply a bilabial nasal, and N [n] is an alveolar 
nasal. 

We will focus on some nasals with which you may not be so familiar. Remember that 
good control over the velic is paramount when dealing with nasals. You must be able to open 
and close your velic at will during any articulation. Try repeating the following sequences to 
help gain control of your velic. During the following transitions between stops and nasals, 
the position of the articulators and points of articulation do not change; only the velic opens 
and closes. 


Exercise 15.1 : Controlling the Velic 

1. [bmbmbmbmbm] 

2. [dndndndndn] 

3- [gngngngngn] 
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Producing Initial Eng [rj] 

The Eng [r\] is articulated by the back of the tongue contacting the velar point of 
articulation. If you are a native English speaker, you have used this sound extensively in the 
medial and final positions. However, its production in the initial position may be new to you, 
since this sound never occurs at the beginning of an utterance in English. English speakers 
trying to produce an initial [r]] have a tendency to put their tongue tip against the alveolar 
ridge, resulting in [n]. Placing the tip of your tongue down behind your lower teeth while 
pronouncing the [rj] can help you avoid this tendency. 

To produce initial [r]], start by saying the word "singing," and repeat the "ing" several 
times. Then say the same sequence changing the stress placement to stress the [rj] rather than 
the "i." Now try to isolate the syllables to arrive at [r)i]. This procedure is demonstrated in 
the following exercise. Follow along in the text and repeat each utterance after the recording. 

Exercise 15.2: Producing Initial [rj] 

1. ['sirf in' in' in' in] 3. ['rji 'rji 'nj 'rji 'rji] 

2. ['si'rji 'r)i 'r)i 'r)i 'r)i] 4. ['rji 'rji 'rji 'rji rji] 
Repeat each of the following utterances after the recording. 

Exercise 15.3: Producing Initial [nj 

1. a)[ne] b) [erje] 

2. a)[rja] b) [ana] 

3. a) [no] b)[orjo] 

When pronouncing the [rj], many English speakers tend to close the velic before 
actually releasing the nasal. This results in a nasal/stop sequence such as [arjQa]. Listen to the 
following exercise and try to detect the nasal/stop sequences. Respond with "nasal," "stop," 
or "both." Do not look at the text. 


c) [rjerje] 

d) [nenen] 

c) [nana] 

d) [nanan] 

c) [nono] 

d) [nonon] 


Exercise 15.4: Recognizing Nasals and Stops 

1. [aga] Stop 4. [engs] Both 

2. [anga] Both 5. [snge] Both 

3. [ana] Nasal 6. [erje] Nasal 


7. [ogo] Stop 

8. [ono] Nasal 

9. [ono] Nasal 
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10. [arjg] 

Both 

12. [e n ] 

1 1 . foe] 

Nasal 

13. [on] 
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Nasal 14. [sge] Stop 

Nasal 15. [rjgo] Both 


Producing [h] 


The Enye [h] is produced when the blade of the tongue contacts the alveopalatal area. 
This sound does not normally occur in English, but is quite prevalent in Spanish and many 
other languages. It is used in the Spanish word "aho" (year). 

There is no official symbol for the alveopalatal nasal in IPA. 1 The symbol presented in 
this course, Enye [h], is an APA symbol, which is used widely for this sound. The diacritic 
above the consonant is called a Tilde ["]. 

The position of the tongue for [h] corresponds roughly with its position for [i]. Its 
position is the same from front to back, but the tongue is higher for the nasal than it is for a 
the vowel. If you begin with the vowel [i] and gradually close your mouth while keeping the 
tongue in the same position from front to back, you should arrive at [h] once the articulator 
and point of articulation meet. For this reason, the [h] is often accompanied by a palatal 
approximant [j], 2 which is similar in sound to an [i] glide, as the articulator moves either 
toward or away from the articulation of [h]. Although this glided quality occurs quite 
naturally, it is technically not a part of [h] articulation. It is safe to say, however, that in most 
cases, the [h] will have a slight [i] sound associated with it. In this course, when the glided 
quality is present, you will not be required to transcribe it. 

Alveopalatal nasals are demonstrated in the following exercise both with and without 
glides. Listen to the recording and mimic each utterance, paying specific attention to the 
glides. 

Exercise 15.5: Producing [h] With and Without Glides 

1. [aha] 4. [she] 

2. [afVa] 5. [efVe] 

3. [aiha] 6. [e^e] 

Use Illustrations 15.1-15.3 to compare the articulations of [n], [h], and [n]- You may also 
use them as a reference point for the articulation of the new nasal. Notice how the tip of the 
tongue is slightly lowered for [h] as the blade contacts the alveopalatal area. 


7. 

[oho] 

8. 

[oh'o] 

9. 

[o'ho] 


1 Officially, the IPA interprets the Enye as a palatal nasal and symbolizes it as [p]. An alveopalatal nasal is 
officially symbolized in the IPA as a retracted alveolar nasal [n]. 

2 This, and other approximants, will be studied in detail in later chapters. 
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Illustration 15.1: [n] 


Illustration 15.2: [h] 


Illustration 15.3: [rj] 


To produce [n], use the blade of your tongue to touch the alveopalatal area. Make sure 
the tip of your tongue is down behind your lower teeth to prevent it from touching the 
alveolar ridge. Follow the text and mimic the nasals in the following recording. 


Exercise 15.6: Producing [n] 

1 . a) [na] b) [ana] 

2. a) [fie] b) [ene] 

3. a) [no] b) [ono] 


c) [nana] 

d) [nanan] 

c) [nene] 

d) [nenen] 

c) [nono] 

d) [nonon] 


Fronted and Retroflexed Nasals 

In Lesson 11 you learned that alveolar consonants are fronted by placing the tip of the 
tongue firmly against the back of the upper teeth, and retroflexed consonants are articulated 
by curling the tongue upward and slightly back. In this lesson, you will apply these 
principles to the nasal manner of articulation to produce the sounds [n], and [nj. 


Producing Fronted N [n] 

The articulation of fronted N [n] corresponds to [d] presented in Lesson 11. The only 
difference in articulation is that, for the nasal, the velic is open. Illustration 15.2 above depicts 
the articulation of [nj. Try saying the words "ten things" ['t h en.9ir)z]. Many English speakers 
replace the alveolar [n] with a fronted nasal as they prepare for the dental fricative. When 
producing fronted sounds, make sure that the tip of your tongue does not protrude past your 
teeth. 
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Producing Right-Tail N [nj 

A retroflexed nasal is represented by a symbol called Right-tail N [nj. Notice that its 
articulation is the same as [c[] except that the velic is open. Some English speakers might 
retroflex the "n" in "doorknob" ['do^.i^ab]. If you do not feel retroflexed articulation in this 
sequence, start with [dj and then open the velic while holding the same articulation. Be 
careful that you do not go too far and place the tip of the tongue at the palatal area. 





Illustration 15.4: [n] 


Illustration 15.5: [n] Illustration 15.6: [nj 


The difference between fronted and alveolar nasals can be hard to hear, but the 
distinction is important. The following recording demonstrates and contrasts [n], [n], and [r|] 
in a sequence. The exercise will be given twice. Listen to the recording the first time and 
mimic the second time. 


Exercise 15.7: Producing [n], [n],and [nj 

1 . a) [ana ana ana] 

2. a) [ene ene eqe] 

3. a) [ono ono ono] 


b) [nanana] 
b) [nensrie] 
b) [nonorio] 


Follow the text and repeat each utterance with the articulation indicated. 


Exercise 15.8: Producing [n] and [nj 

1 . a) [na] b) [ana] c) [nana] 

2. a)[na] b) [ana] c) [nana] 

3. a) [ne] b) [ene] c) [nene] 


d) [nanan] 
d) [nananj 
d) [nenen] 
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4. a) he] 

b) [eris] 

c) [qerie] 

d) [qeqeq] 

5. a) [no] 

b) [ono] 

c) [nono] 

d) [nonon] 

6. a) ho] 

b) [orio] 

c) horio] 

d) [aoriori] 
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Repeat the following sentences, replacing the [n] in each word with each of the new 
nasal sounds. Follow the transcriptions. 

Exercise 15.9: Producing [n], [n], [nj, and [rj] 

1 . "Nae nae nae said the little fox." 

a) nae nae nae said the little fox 

b) nae nae nae said the little fox 

c) r\se r\se r\se said the little fox 

d) n.33 H33 H33 said the little fox 

2. "Ned never knew Nancy's new number." 

a) ned never new nancy's new number 

b) hed never hew nancy's hew number 

c) ned never new nancy's new number 

d) ned never new r)ar)cy's new number 

3. "Ten thin men man one gun." 

a) ten thin men man one gun 

b) ten thin men man one gun 

c) ten thin men mar l or ie gun 

d) ten thin men ma H °H e gun 

The following exercise contains [h], [r\\, and [rj]. Respond with "alveopalatal," 
"retroflexed," or "velar." Do not follow the text. 
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Exercise 15.10: Recognizing Alveopalatal, Retroflexed, and Velar Nasals 


1 . [ana] Velar 

2. [ana] Alveopalatal 

3. [ana] Retroflexed 

4. [ens] Alveopalatal 


5. [sqe] 

6. [ene] 


Retroflexed 
Velar 


7. [or)o] Velar 

8. [or\o] Retroflexed 

9. [ono] Alveopalatal 

10. [on] Alveopalatal 

1 1 . [eno] Retroflexed 

12. [rje] Velar 


13. [ens] 

Alveopalata 

14. [aqo] 

Retroflexed 

15. [onj 

Retroflexed 

16. [an] 

Velar 


17. [one] Alveopalatal 

18. [sna] Alveopalatal 


Producing [rrj] 

The symbol for labiodental nasals is a lowercase "M" with a left tail on its right leg. 
Some linguists call it Meng [rrj] (pronounced [mir]]). Labiodental nasals are less common than 
most other nasals. When they do occur, they usually precede a labiodental fricative like [f] or 
[v]. In such cases, the articulation of the nasal is being modified to conform to the articulation 
of the fricative. English speakers often say the words "comfort" and "circumvent" with [rrj] 
rather than [m]. 

To produce the voiced labiodental nasal [rrj], put your lower lip and upper teeth in 
position for [v] and say "mama." Make sure that your velic is open and the air stream does 
not exit through your mouth. You may also prolong [m] while gradually moving your lower 
lip backward to the dental position. Repeat the following utterances after the recording. 

Exercise 15.11: Producing [rrj] 

1 . [vavavavava] 

2. [varr)avarr)avarrjavarrjavarr)a] 

3. [rrjarrjarrjarrjarrja] 

Although the voiceless labiodental nasal appears on the nasal chart, it rarely, if ever, 
regularly occurs in any actual language. Some English speakers could pronounce the [rrj] in 
rapid speech instead of [m] when followed by a voiceless labiodental fricative [f], for example, 
"comfort" ['kAiTJ.fart]. 
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Voiceless Nasals 

For every voiced nasal, it is possible to articulate a voiceless counterpart. Voiceless 
nasals are found in many languages throughout the world. They often occur immediately 
before or after voiced nasals of the same point of articulation. However, in some languages 
they can occur alone just as any other consonant. 

An Under-ring [ o ] beneath a nasal symbol indicates that the nasal is voiceless. If the 
symbol has a descender, like [nj, an Over-ring [ ° ] is placed above it, such as [f\\. 

Voiceless nasals are produced by simply controlling the glottis, or vocal cords. It 
involves nothing more than blowing air through the nose during the articulation of a given 
nasal consonant. Consider the English interjection "Hmmm." The [h] sound at the beginning 
of this utterance is actually a voiceless bilabial nasal if the lips are closed and the air escapes 
through the nose. Repeat this interjection to yourself several times and notice that the only 
thing that changes between the so-called "h" and the "mmm" is the voicing. You must not 
confuse voiceless nasals with [h], however. In a nasal the entire air stream exits through the 
nasal cavity, while with [h] it exits through the oral cavity. If you have trouble telling whether 
a voiceless sound is a nasal or not, try holding your nose while saying the sound. If the air 
stream is entirely stopped, the sound is a nasal. 

Say the following English interjections several times and then replace the [m] with 
other nasals. Repeat each utterance after the recording. 

Exercise 15.12: Producing Voiceless Nasals 

1. a) [mm] b) [nn] c) [nn] d) [nn] 

2. a) [mm?m] b) [nn?n] c) [nn?n] d) [rjrj?rj] 

3. a) [?mmm] b) [?nnn] c) [?nnn] d) [?rjrjrj] 

You must be able to pronounce voiceless nasals without their voiced counterparts. 
Some speakers may find this difficult at first. The following exercise will help you to hear the 
difference between voiceless nasals and voiced/voiceless combinations. Respond with 
"voiced," "voiceless," or "both." 

Exercise 15.13: Recognizing Voiced and Voiceless Nasals 

1. [amma] Both 4. [ono] Voiceless 7. [an] Voiceless 

2. [ama] Voiced 5. [sne] Voiced 8. [mma] Both 

3. [ama] Voiceless 6. [anna] Both 9. [enn] Both 
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10. [an] Voiced 12. [she] Voiced 14. [ene] Voiceless 

11. [ommo] Both 13. [ems] Voiceless 15. [qno] Both 

Now try saying the same sentences as before, substituting voiceless nasals for voiced 
ones. Be careful not to insert unwanted voiced nasals along with the voiceless ones. Follow 
the transcription. 

Exercise 15.14: Producing Voiceless Nasals 

1 . "Nae nae nae said the little fox." 

a) mae mae mae said the little fox 

b) nae nae nae said the little fox 

c) nae nae nae said the little fox 

d) nae nae nae said the little fox 

2. "Ned never knew Nancy's new number." 

a) med mever mew mamcy's mew mumber 

b) ned never new nancy's new number 

c) ned never new nancy's new number 

d) ned never new nancy's H ew number 

3. "Ten thin men man one gun." 

a) tern thim mem mam ome gum 

b) ten thin men man one gun 

c) ten thin men man one gun 

d) ten thin men mar ) 0l l e 9 UI 1 
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Table 15.2: Nasals Summary 


IPA Symbol Name 


m 


m 


Voiceless M 


M 


Technical Name 


Voiceless Bilabial 
Nasal 

Voiced Bilabial 
Nasal 


English APA 

Example Symbol(s) 


hmmm 


mom 


M 


m 


m 


nj 


n 


n 


n 


Voiceless 
Meng 

Meng 


Voiceless 
Labiodental Nasal 

Voiced Labiodental 
Nasal 


comfort 


Voiceless Voiceless Tip-Dental 
Fronted N Nasal 


Fronted N 


Voiced Tip-Dental 
Nasal 


Voiceless N 


Voiceless 
Tip- Alveolar Nasal 


M 


m 


N 


n 


N 


n 


n, n 


n, 4 n 


N 


Voiced Tip- Alveolar 
Nasal 


nun 


Voiceless 

Enye, 

Voiceless 

Retracted N 


Voiceless 

Blade- Alveopalatal 

Nasal 


Enye, Voiced Voiced 

Retracted Blade-Alveopalatal 
Nasal Nasal 


n 


N 


n 


3 This symbol is adopted from APA. 

4 This symbol is adopted from APA. 
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IPA Symbol 


Name 


Voiceless 
Right-Tail N 


Technical Name 


Voiceless 

Tip-Retroflexed 

Nasal 


English APA 

Example Symbol(s) 


n 
n 


Voiced 
Right-Tail N Tip-Retroflexed doorknob 

Nasal 


Voiceless Voiceless 

Left-Hook N Blade-Palatal Nasal 


Left-Hook N 


Voiceless Eng 


Eng 


Voiced Blade-Palatal 

Nasal 


Voiceless Back- Velar 
Nasal 

Voiced Back- Velar 
Nasal 


sing 


n 


n.N 


p, H, n 


n 
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This lesson introduces more vowels in the front position. All of the vowels in this 
lesson are unrounded. You will not be required to learn much new terminology since you are 
already familiar with the terms for vowel height and position. We will simply add a few new 
symbols and sounds to fill in the empty positions on the chart. 

As we work with more vowel sounds, remember that we cannot claim absolute 
precision in the articulation and position of a given vowel since there is always a small 
amount of variation in their pronunciation. With the vowel chart we are dealing more with 
how vowel sounds are perceived than exactly how they are produced. 

Illustration 16.1: Front and Near-Front Vowels 

Front Near-Front Central Near-Back Back 



Open-Mid 


Near-Open 


Open 


The bold symbols on the chart, [i], [i], [e], and [ae] are the front vowel sounds 
introduced in this lesson. They are quite similar to many English sounds, but you must 
produce them without the glides and modifications that are native to most dialects of English. 
English front vowels are often produced slightly farther back than the true front position, and 
[i] is usually produced slightly more open than a true [i] vowel as well. You must be aware of 
these habits before you can begin to produce phonetically pure vowel sounds. The emphasis 
throughout the remainder of this course is the production of unglided vowels unless a glide is 
specifically indicated in the transcription. 

Illustration 16.1 indicates the approximate tongue position for the four vowels [i], [i], 
[e], and [ae]. Notice that the tip is not the highest part of the tongue for front vowels. The tip 
is usually just behind or against the lower teeth. This diagram shows only the different 
positions of the tongue and not that of the other facial features. In reality the entire lower jaw 
moves with the tongue for each different vowel. 
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Illustration 16.2: [i], [i], [e], and 
[ae] 


Producing [i] 


The close front unrounded vowel I [i] corresponds to the vowel sound in the words 
"bee" and "tea." As we have already mentioned, many English speakers do not pronounce [i] 
as high or as far forward as it should be. With [i], we are striving for articulation as high and 
as front as possible for a vowel sound. You must also make sure that you do not pronounce 
this vowel as [i 1 ], as is often the tendency. Practice saying [i] with no vowel glide and as far 
forward as possible. 

The following exercise will help you learn to recognize [i]. Listen to the recording and 
respond with "same" or "different." 


Exercise 16.1: Recognizing [i] and [i] 

1. [p h jikp h jik] Same 5. [p h Jik p h jik] Same 

2. [p h jik p h jik] Different 6. [p h jik p h jik] Same 

3. [p h Jik p h jik] Different 7. [lifa lifa] Different 

4. [p h jik p h jik] Different 8. [lifa lifa] Same 


9. [lifa lifa] Different 

10. [soni soni] Same 

1 1 . [soni soni] Same 

12. [soni soni] Different 


Listen for on-glides and off-glides in the following exercise. Respond with "glided" if 
you hear a glide and "no" if you hear a pure vowel. 
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Exercise 16.2: Recognizing Glided and Pure Vowels 

1. [bi j t] Glide 4. [tiii] Glide 7. [t h iks] No 

2. [t h iem] Glide 5. [p h iz] No 8. [p h i j z] Glide 

3. [mit] No 6. [xif] No 9. [fist] No 


Producing [i] 


The near-close near-front unrounded vowel is represented by a Small Capital I [i] and 
corresponds to the vowel sound in the words "bit" and "stick." You must be careful not to 
produce the [i] with a [o] off-glide, such as many English speakers do in the word "bit" [bi 9 t]. 

To practice recognizing the Small Capital I, listen to the next exercise and respond with 
"same" or "different." Do not follow along in the text. 


Exercise 16.3: Recognizing [i] and [e] 

1. [?i?e] Different 5. [?it ?et] 

Same 
Same 
Different 


2. [gifgif] 

3. [mid mid] 

4. [nek nik] 


Different 
Different 


6. [sef sif] 

7. [dika dika] Same 

8. [mesa misa] Different 


9. [bite bite] Same 

10. [nake naki] Different 

1 1 . [sofi sofi] Same 

12. [tiki tiki] Different 


A Small Capital I [i] pronounced with a [e] off-glide can often be difficult to distinguish 
from a pure [i] sound. This next exercise will contrast glided [i] with pure [i]. Each word will 
be given twice. The first time the word will contain a pure vowel. The second word will 
include a [e] off-glide. Follow the transcription. 


Exercise 16.4: Recognizing [i] and [i 9 ] 

1. [bit bin] 4. [mitmi s t] 

2. [p h it p h i s t] 5. [p h ig p h i s g] 

3. [t h ikt h i s k] 6. [t h Jik t h Ji s k] 


7. [wil wi 8 l] 

8. [skit ski s t] 

9. [bjid3 bji s d3] 
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Listen for glides in the following exercise and respond with "glided" or "no." 

Exercise 16.5: Recognizing Glided [i] 

1. [bit] No 5. [xi a f] 

2. [bi a t] Glide 6. [9im] 

3. [sif] No 7. [si a t] 

4. [6i a 9] Glide 8. [top] 


Glide 

9. 

[tid] 

No 

No 

10. 

[zi a b] 

Glide 

Glide 

11. 

[6i a m] 

Glide 

No 

12. 

[hm] 

No 


Producing [e] 


The close-mid front unrounded vowel E [e] is similar to the sound in the words "bait" 
and "mate." This vowel is one of the hardest for English speakers to produce as a pure vowel 
since it virtually never occurs as such in English. It is usually accompanied by a strong [i] 
off-glide. To produce this vowel correctly say "bay" and make sure that your mouth does 
not close to the [i] position. Your tongue must remain stationary throughout the articulation 
of the vowel to eliminate the glide. Practice saying [e] without gliding to another vowel. 

Listen to the difference between glided [e 1 ] and pure [e] in the following exercise. Each 
word will be given twice. The English pronunciation will be given first and then be followed 
by a pure vowel. Watch your mouth in a mirror. 

Exercise 16.6: Recognizing [e j ] and [e] 

1 . [we't wet] 5. [ge'm gem] 9. [Je'm Jem] 

2. [t h e1t h el] 6. [beibel] 10. [tj h e j n tj h en] 

3. [se 1 se] 7. [ble'm blem] 1 1 . [ble j d bled] 

4. [t h e j k t h ek] 8. [we'd wed] 1 2. [me'bi mebi] 

Now practice distinguishing [e] from other similar vowels. Respond with "same" or 
"different." 

Exercise 16.7: Recognizing [e] and [e] 

1 . [bet bet] Same 3. [gem gem] Same 5. [fen fin] Different 

2. [tef tif] Different 4. [nev niv] Different 6. [kel kel] Same 
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7. [gen gen] Different 

8. [3em 3em] Same 

9. [bez bez] Same 


10. [?sk?ek] 

11. [tektek] 

12. [ben ben] 
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Same 13. [ve3ve3] Same 

Different 14. [ted ted] Different 
Different 1 5. [fed fed] Same 


Respond to the next exercise with "glided" or "no.' 

Exercise 16.8: Recognizing Glided [e] 

1. [fet] No 6. [den] 

2. [de j s] Glide 7. [\&k] 

3. [Je'f] Glide 8. [?em] 

4. [?en] No 9. [vex] 

5. [d3e j t] Glide 10. [mep] 


No 

11. [t h jei] 

Glide 

Glide 

12. [fel] 

No 

No 

13. [t h je j s] 

Glide 

No 

14. W&63] 

Glide 

No 

15. [ged 3 ] 

No 


Producing [ae] 


Ash [ae] 1 is a near-open front unrounded vowel. It corresponds to the vowel sound in 
the words "bat" and "sad." English speakers normally produce this vowel with a [e] 
off-glide. Although this is not a characteristic of all dialects, you should still be aware of this 
tendency and strive to produce a pure Ash. 

The next exercise compares [39] with other similar vowels. Respond with "same" or 
"different." 


Exercise 16.9: Recognizing [e] and [ae] 

1 . [faej faej] Same 5. \jsei jaef] Same 

2. [saev sev] Different 6. [taed3 ted3] Different 

3. [daek dsk] Different 7. [d3aez d3az] Different 

4. [?aem ?em] Different 8. [?se? ?ae?] Same 


9. [baej baj] Different 

10. [Jaekjak] Different 

1 1 . [taep tap] Different 

12. [maeg maeg] Same 


1 Ash [ae] has also been called Digraph; however, technically, a digraph is a combination of two unconnected 
symbols. The Ash [ae] therefore is not a digraph but a ligature of an "a" and an "e." 
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To produce a pure [3e], you must learn to produce it without a [e] off-glide. The 
following exercise demonstrates this glide in English words. The first time a word is given it 
will contain a pure vowel. The second time it will be glided. Follow along in the text. 

Exercise 16.10: Recognizing [ee] and [ae 9 ] 

1. [ba9dbae s d] 5. [gaes gae s s] 9. [A't h aek A't h ae s k] 

2. [laef lae a f] 6. [p h aed p h ae s d] 10. [Jaeft Jae a ft] 

3. [saet sae 3 t] 7. [maetj mae s tj] 1 1 . [staek stae s k] 

4. [k h jaeb k h jae s b] 8. [t h aed t h ae s d] 1 2. [skjaetj skjsenj] 

It is important to distinguish a glided Ash from a pure one. Listen to the next exercise 
and respond with "glided" or "no." 

Exercise 16.11: Recognizing Glided [ee] 

1 . [p h ae s d] Glide 

2. [Iae s f] Glide 

3. [maetj] No 

4. [bae s t] Glide 

5. [sae s f] Glide 

The following exercise uses frame words to drill each of the new vowels that have been 
introduced in this lesson. Repeat each utterance after the recording. Focus on producing 
them as pure vowels. Begin each row with [i] and work your way down the chart. 

Exercise 16.12: Producing [i], [i], [e], and [ae] 

1 . [bit] 6. [dif] 1 1 . [fep] 1 6. [naes] 

2. [bit] 7. [def] 12. [Jaep] 17. [tiS] 

3. [bet] 8. [daef] 13. [nis] 18. [too] 

4. [baet] 9. [Jip] 14. [nis] 19. [ted] 

5. [dif] 10. [fip] 15. [nes] 20. [taeo] 


6. 

[zaef] 

No 

11. [lTI39 s g] 

Glide 

7. 

[333 s m] 

Glide 

12. [skaef] 

No 

8. 

[laep] 

No 

13. [vae s J] 

Glide 

9. 

[t333] 

No 

14. [JaeJ] 

No 

10. 

[spael] 

No 

15. [mae s ks] 

Glide 
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27. [rjed] 30. [dix] 

28. [rjaed] 31. [dex] 

29. [dix] 32. [daex] 

Give the full technical names of the vowels you have just learned. Remember to give 
the vowel's height first, followed by its position from front to back, and finally its rounding. 
This exercise contains the vowels [i], [i], [e], and [3e]. 


21. [Gin] 

24. [OaanJ 

22. [Gin] 

25. [rjid] 

23. [Gen] 

26. [r)id] 


Exercise 16.13: Technical Names of Vowels 

1. [?i] Close Front Unrounded 

2. [?e] Close-mid Front Unrounded 

3. [?3e] Near-open Front Unrounded 

4. [?i] Near-close Front Unrounded 

5. [&inj Near-close Front Unrounded 

6. [Iae3] Near-open Front Unrounded 

7. [Gim] Close Front Unrounded 

8. [6ek] Close-mid Front Unrounded 

9. [3aeJ] Near-open Front Unrounded 

10. [6i?] Near-close Front Unrounded 


11. 

[fee] 

12. 

[r)i3] 

13. 

[dif] 

14. 

[6aet] 

15. 

[?i?] 

16. 

[tek] 

17. 

[6i6] 

18. 

[Jsen] 

19. 

[Geb] 

20. 

[?aax] 


Close-mid Front Unrounded 
Close Front Unrounded 
Near-close Front Unrounded 
Near-open Front Unrounded 
Near-close Front Unrounded 
Close-mid Front Unrounded 
Close Front Unrounded 
Near-open Front Unrounded 
Close-mid Front Unrounded 
Near-open Front Unrounded 


Review of Vowels and Glides 

Identify the vowels in the following exercise. This exercise contains all of the vowels 
that you have studied so far. These vowels are [i], [i], [e], [s], [39], [a], [a], [o], [o], [o], and [u]. 
Respond by giving the non-technical name of the vowel. 


Exercise 16.14: Recognizing Front Vowels 

1. [se] Epsilon 3. [so] O 

2. [so] Open O 4. [sa] Script A 


5. [si] Small Capital I 

6. [su] Upsilon 
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7. 

[sae] 

Ash 

17. 

[lof] 

OpenO 

27. 

[t h ed] 

E 

8. 

[si] 

I 

18. 

[ISBf] 

Ash 

28. 

[t h od] 



9. 

[sa] 

Turned V 

19. 

[lit] 

I 

29. 

[t h id] 

Small Capital I 

10. 

[se] 

E 

20. 

[laf] 

Script A 

30. 

[t h ed] 

Epsilon 

11. 

[su] 

U 

21. 

[lAf] 

Turned V 

31. 

[t h ed] 

E 

12. 

[so] 



22. 

[let] 

Epsilon 

32. 

[t h Ad] 

Turned V 

13. 

[luf] 

u 

23. 

[luf] 

Upsilon 

33. 

[t h ud] 

U 

14. 

[let] 

Epsilon 

24. 

[lof] 

OpenO 

34. 

[t h ad] 

Script A 

15. 

[laf] 

Script A 

25. 

[t h aed; 

Ash 

35. 

[t h ud] 

Upsilon 

16. 

[lit] 

Small Capital I 

26. 

[t h id] 

I 

36. 

[t h od] 

Upsilon 


Listen to the following exercise and name which vowel glide you hear. Some of these 
glides are not found in English. 

Exercise 16.15: Recognizing Vowel Glides 


1. 

[so 1 ] 

i 

8. [bs s ] 

e 

15. [o 1 ] 

i 

2. 

[so u ] 

u 

9. [pan J] 

& 

16. [inf] 

& 

3. 

[so s ] 

a 

10. [ka 1 ] 

i 

17. [a u k] 

u 

4. 

[dae u ] 

u 

11. [do u ] 

u 

18. [o"v] 

o 

5. 

[be 1 ] 

i 

12. [do u ] 

o 

19. [e ffl ] 

39 

6. 

[ton}: 

2^ 

13. [mae s ] 

e 

20. [enq] 

2^ 

7. 

[gin^ 

Z* 

14. [ka] 

i 

21. [gel] 

i 


Give the full technical names of the vowel sounds in the following exercise. This 
exercise contains all of the vowels that you have learned. 


Exercise 16.16: Full Technical Names of Vowels 

1. [si] Close Front Unrounded 2. [su] Near-close Back Rounded 
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3. 

[su] 

Close Back Rounded 

19. [ 

4. 

[se] 

Open-mid Front Unrounded 

20. [ 

5. 

[sa] 

Open-mid Back Unrounded 

21. [ 

6. 

[so] 

Close-mid Back Rounded 

22. [ 

7. 

[sae] 

Near-open Front Unrounded 

23. [ 

8. 

[sa] 

Open Back Unrounded 

24. [ 

9. 

[pit] 

Near-close Front Unrounded 

25. [ 

10. 

[pot] 

Open-mid Back Rounded 

26. [ 

11. 

[put] 

Near-close Back Rounded 

27. [ 

12. 

[pet] 

Close-mid Front Unrounded 

28. [ 

13. 

[pat] 

Open Back Unrounded 

29. [ 

14. 

[pot] 

Close-mid Back Rounded 

30. [ 

15. 

[P't] 

Close Front Unrounded 

31. [ 

16. 

[pet] 

Close-mid Front Unrounded 

32. [ 

17. 

[dis] 

Near-close Front Unrounded 

33. [ 

18. 

[dos] 

Close-mid Back Rounded 

34. [ 
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[dss] Open-mid Front Unrounded 

[daes] Near-open Front Unrounded 

[muf] Close Back Rounded 

[mof] Open-mid Back Rounded 

[met] Close-mid Front Unrounded 

[maef] Near-open Front Unrounded 

[mAf] Open-mid Back Unrounded 

[muf] Near-close Back Rounded 

[lin] Close Front Unrounded 

[Ian] Open Back Unrounded 

[laen] Near-open Front Unrounded 

[lin] Near-close Front Unrounded 

[sof] Open-mid Back Rounded 

[set] Open-mid Front Unrounded 

[sAf] Open-mid Back Unrounded 

[suf] Close Back Rounded 
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Table 16.1 : Introductory Front Vowels Summary 


IPA Symbol 


Name 


ae 


Technical Name 


Close Front Unrounded 
Vowel 


Small Capital Near-close Front 
I Unrounded Vowel 


Close-mid Front 
Unrounded Vowel 


Ash 


Near-open Front 
Unrounded Vowel 


English 
Example 


elite 


APA Symbol 


bit 


eight 


bat 


ae 
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The lateral manner of articulation involves air passing by one or both sides of the 
tongue rather than over its center. If you examine the position of your tongue during the 
word-initial lateral in the words "log" and "leaf/' you will notice that the tip of your tongue 
touches the alveolar ridge but the air stream is allowed to escape relatively freely past its 
sides. The most common lateral is the [I] such as in the words listed above. 

Table 17.1 introduces the symbols for the lateral sounds discussed in this lesson. This 
chart is by no means exhaustive. Additional voiceless and retroflexed variations which are 
less common will be presented in later chapters. 

Table 17.1: Laterals 



Tip-Dental Tip- Alveolar Retroflexed Back— Velar 

Alveopalatal 

Voiceless 
Approximant 

Voiced 

Voiceless 
Fricative 

Voiced 

Voiceless 
Affricate 

Voiced 

I L 

o o 

J I + I I L 

+ 

t5 

t+ k+ 

db gt3 


Lateral Approximants 


Laterals are classified as either approximants or fricatives. An approximant is a sound 
produced when an articulator approaches near enough to a point of articulation to redirect 
the air stream, but does not significantly restrict it. Approximants differ from fricatives in 
that there is no audible turbulence produced by the articulator. The lateral sounds in the 
words "log" and "leaf" are approximants because the air stream is not audibly restricted. 
The articulation of approximants is not as open as that of vowels, however, since the air 
stream is narrowed or reduced somewhat. The most common laterals are approximants. 


Alveolar Laterals 

The lateral chart above contains two laterals at the alveolar position. These two laterals 
are produced at the same point of articulation, but with slightly different tongue configura- 
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tions. Both of these laterals occur in English, but in different environments. Clear L [I], also 
simply called L [I], is articulated with the tip or blade of the tongue against the alveolar ridge 
and the back of the tongue lowered to a neutral position. This lateral is also called the high 
tongue L by some linguists because the blade of the tongue remains high, close to the 
alveopalatal area before dropping down in the back. The Clear L is the principle lateral in 
Spanish and French. Clear L occurs in English word initially and when followed by a close 
front vowel, such as in the word "leaf." The Dark L [+], also called velarized or 
pharyngealized L, is also articulated with the tip of the tongue against the alveolar ridge, but 
unlike Clear L, the back of the tongue is raised to some degree at the velar position. This 
tongue configuration, called velarization, will be dealt with more thoroughly in another 
lesson. This lateral is also called Low Tongue L because the blade of the tongue is lowered 
away from the alveopalatal area before being raised in the back. It often occurs word final in 
English, such as in the word "pool." Illustration 17.1 and Illustration 17.2 depict the different 
tongue configurations of Clear L and Dark L. 




Illustration 17.1: [I] 


Illustration 17.2: [+] 


The following exercise demonstrates Clear L and Dark L with common English words. 
As you listen for the different sound qualities, you will notice that the Clear L may have a 
certain "Spanish sound" associated with it. Follow along in the text to familiarize yourself 
with the symbols. Clear L will be given first and Dark L second. 


Exercise 17.1: Recognizing [I] and [4-] 

1. [lip+ip] 

2. [p h il p h i+] 


3. [spil spi+] 

4. [lips +ips] 
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5. [Ie j s +e j s] 8. [laeb taeb] 

6. [sei se j +] 9. [lup tap] 

7. [balba+] 10. [p h ul p h u+] 

To pronounce Clear L [I], make sure that the blade of your tongue stays high and near 
(but not touching) the alveopalatal area. You can accomplish this by saying [I] and [i] at the 
same time. The back of your tongue will naturally drop to a neutral position. As we have 
mentioned before, most English speakers use [I] at the beginning of the word "leaf." Some 
people also use [I] when saying William. Say these words and isolate the laterals, keeping 
your tongue in the correct position. You may also try using a Spanish accent to reach the 
articulation of [I]. 

Dark L [+] occurs at the end of words or syllables in the speech of most English 
speakers. You can feel its articulation by saying the word "pool" and prolonging the lateral at 
the end. You can also try saying [I] and [a] at the same time. This will automatically give the 
correct tongue contour for [+]. 

In many languages, such as Spanish and French, the Dark L does not occur. English 
speakers have a tendency to insert the Dark L at the end of words when speaking these 
languages. While the English speaker may be unaware of the difference, this marks his 
speech with a distracting accent. Practice the pronunciation of [I] and [+] in the following 
exercise. Mimic each utterance. 

Exercise 17.2: Producing [I] and [+] 

1 . [al a+] 6. [ili i+i] 11. [lo ta] 

2. [lata] 7. [ele+] 12. [olo ota] 

3. [alaata] 8. [le ta] 13. [ul u+] 

4. [ili+] 9. [eleeta] 14. [lu ta] 

5. [li+i] 10. [olo+] 15. [uluuta] 

Practice these laterals until you can recognize and reproduce them, then listen to the 
next exercise and respond with Clear L or Dark L. 

Exercise 17.3: Recognizing Clear L or Dark L 

1. [aid] Clear L 3. [aid] Clear L 5. [ta] Dark L 

2. [ata] DarkL 4. [i+i] Dark L 6. [olo] Clear L 
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7. [ae+ae] Dark L 

8. [ele] Clear L 

9. [sele] Clear L 

10. [ma+] DarkL 


1 1 . [mal] Clear L 

1 2. [+ete] Dark L 

1 3. [lopsz] Clear L 

14. [kule] Clear L 


15. [ta+] DarkL 

16. [lisu] Clear L 

17. [tal] Clear L 

18. [+opez] DarkL 


Producing [j] and [|] 

Just like other alveolar consonants that we have studied, laterals can be both fronted 
and retroflexed. It should not be difficult to produce these variations since you are already 
familiar with the concepts of fronting and retroflexion. Alveolar laterals are the only fronted 
and retroflexed sounds presented in this lesson, although these variations of other laterals are 
possible as well. 

The fronted lateral is represented by adding a diacritic called a Bridge [J below the 
symbol [I]. A retroflexed lateral is symbolized by the addition of a Right Hook [ L ] below the 
symbol. This symbol is known as Right-tail L [[]. 

Practice your recognition of fronted and retroflexed laterals in the following exercise. 
Respond with "fronted," "alveolar," or "retroflexed." 

Exercise 17.4: Recognizing Fronted, Alveolar, and Retroflexed Laterals 

1. [q|a] Fronted 6. [|as] Fronted 11. [mil] Alveolar 

2. [aid] Alveolar 7. [fsj] Fronted 12. [yoj] Fronted 

3. [aid] Retroflexed 8. [[oji] Retroflexed 13. [doji] Fronted 

4. [pol] Alveolar 9. [zolo] Alveolar 14. [May] Retroflexed 

5. [tal] Retroflexed 10. [ka[a] Retroflexed 15. [3£j£3] Fronted 


The Alveopalatal Lateral [J] 

The blade-alveopalatal lateral, commonly known as Retracted L []], corresponds with 
the articulation of Enye [n]. Although this sound does not occur in normal English speech, it 
should not be too difficult to produce as you are already used to the articulation of the 
alveopalatal nasal. 

Since the position of the tongue for an alveopalatal lateral []] is only slightly higher 
than [i], it is often accompanied by an [i] glide at its onset or release. You can learn to 
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articulate []] by beginning with the vowel [i] and gradually closing your mouth until the blade 
of the tongue touches the alveopalatal point of articulation. Remember to keep the tip of your 
tongue tucked behind you lower teeth so that it doesn't cause you to say [I]. You can also start 
with [n] and switch to lateral articulation for []]. 

The alveopalatal lateral []] is often confused with Clear L. Listen for and mimic the 
difference between [+], [I], and [J] in the following exercise. 


Exercise 17.5: Producing [+], [I], and [I] 

1. [a+alaj] 6. [i+i ili i|i] 

2. [+ala|a] 7. [e+elej] 

3. [a+aalaaia] 8. [+ele]e] 

4. [i+ il ij] 9. [e+e ele e]e] 

5. [+i li |i] 1 0. [o+ ol oj] 


11. [+o lo Jo] 

12. [o+o olo o]o] 

13. [u+uluj] 

14. [+ululu] 

15. [u+u ulu u]u] 


Practice distinguishing between [I] and [J] in the following exercise. Respond with 
'alveolar" or "alveopalatal." 

Exercise 17.6: Recognizing Alveolar or Alveopalatal Laterals 

1. [ala] Alveolar 5. [fa]] Alveopalatal 9. [Ian] Alveolar 

2. [qla] Alveopalatal 6. [zel] Alveolar 10. [30]] Alveopalatal 

3. [a]a] Alveopalatal 7. [kaejsm] Alveopalatal 11. [se]i]] Alveopalatal 

4. [tola] Alveolar 8. []al] Alveolar 12. [rjalap] Alveolar 


Velar Lateral [l] 

The Small Capital L [l] is articulated with the back of the tongue at the velar point of 
articulation. Do not confuse the velar lateral [l] with the velarized lateral [+]. The velarized 
lateral's primary articulation is between the tip of the tongue and the alveolar ridge. English 
has few, if any examples of velar laterals. Some speakers may use a velar lateral in words like 
"milk" and "bulk" as the back-velar stop pulls the lateral farther back. More commonly the 
tongue approaches the velar point of articulation but does not actually touch it. This pro- 
duces a type of approximant which we will discuss in a later lesson. 
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To learn the articulation for Small Capital L [l], say words that start with "gl," such as 
"glue" and "glean." Make sure that the tip of your tongue stays down behind your lower 
teeth as you release the back velar stop into a lateral. Lengthen the lateral and then isolate it 
to arrive at Small Capital L [l]. The following exercise demonstrates this process. Listen to 
the exercise first, and then mimic it. 

Exercise 17.7: Recognizing [l] 

1. a) [gLu] b)[gi_:u] c) [i_:u] d) [l:] e) [ai_a] 

2. a) [gi_in] b) [gi_:in] c) [i_:in] d) [l:] e) [ai_a] 

Voiceless Laterals 

By controlling the glottis, we can produce any lateral sound as either voiced or 
voiceless. Every voiced lateral has a voiceless counterpart. The audible difference between 
most voiceless laterals, however, is very slight. The only voiceless lateral approximants 
studied in this course are voiceless Clear L [I] and voiceless Small Capital L [l]. Voiceless 
lateral fricatives will be discussed later. 

In English, voiceless laterals are often found after voiceless aspirated stops. You can 
learn to articulate them by isolating them in those instances. The following exercise demon- 
strates [I] in common English words. The [l] does not naturally occur in these words, but you 
can learn its articulation in the drill. Listen to the words, and practice them until you can hear 
and produce the voiceless [I]. 

Exercise 17.8: Producing [J] 


1. 

a) [pjat] 

b) [pj:at] 

c) D:a] 

d) U:] 

e) [qla] 

2. 

a) [pjiz] 

b) [pjiiz] 

c) 0:i] 

d) [I:] 

e) [iji] 

3. 

a) [pjAk] 

b) [RllAk] 

c) [Ha] 

d) U:] 

e) [aJa] 

4. 

a) [klak] 

b) [kl:ak] 

c) D:a] 

d) [I:] 

e) [qla] 

5. 

a) [klu] 

b) [kl:u] 

c) [l:u] 

d) [I:] 

e) [ulu] 

6. 

a) [kLu] 

b) [kL:u] 

c) [l:u] 

d) [li] 

e) [ulu] 

7. 

a) [kLAk] 

b) [kLiAk] 

c) [l:a] 

d)[L] 

e) [ala] 
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Respond to the next exercise with "voiced" or "voiceless." 

Exercise 17.9: Recognizing Voiced or Voiceless Laterals 

1. [qla] Voiceless 6. [Lak] Voiceless 11. [doji] Voiceless 

7. [paraL] Voiceless 

8. [mAlAn] Voiced 

9. [kejim] Voiceless 

10. [seLax] Voiceless 


2. 

[qla] 

Voiceless 

3. 

[ala] 

Voiced 

4. 

[aJa] 

Voiceless 

5. 

[tal] 

Voiced 


12. [bul a] Voiced 

13. [zojuv] Voiceless 

14. [salaf] Voiced 

15. [fselfej] Voiced 


Many people articulate both voiceless and voiced laterals together when trying to 
produce a voiceless lateral. Listen to the following exercise and see if you can tell the 
difference between a voiced lateral, a voiceless lateral, and a voiced and voiceless lateral 
together. Respond with "voiced," "voiceless," or "both." 

Exercise 17.10: Recognizing Voiced and Voiceless Laterals 

1. [ala] Voiced 6. [qla] Voiceless 11. [ullu] Both 

2. [alia] Both 7. [pal] Voiced 12. [rju.lu] Voiceless 

3. [qla] Voiceless 8. [sojo] Voiceless 13. [illi] Both 

4. [alia] Both 9. [Jele] Voiced 14. [elerj] Voiced 

5. [alia] Both 10. [Jells] Both 15. [qlo] Voiceless 


Lateral Fricatives 

Some laterals involve an audible restriction of the air stream. These laterals are classi- 
fied as lateral fricatives. Lateral fricatives differ from other fricatives in that the center or tip 
of the tongue is raised to touch the point of articulation while the sides remain open allowing 
the air to escape. The shape of the tongue is exactly opposite from that of sibilants. Remem- 
ber that sibilants are a type of fricative for which the sides of the tongue are raised and the air 
is channeled over the center. The following illustrations show a head-on view of the shape of 
the tongue for sibilants, flat fricatives, and laterals. 
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Illustration 17.3: Illustration 17.4: Illustration 17.5: 

Sibilant [s] Flat [6] Lateral [I] 

The voiceless lateral fricative is symbolized by a symbol called Belted L [+]. The voiced 
lateral fricative is represented by ligature of an L [I] and an Ezh [3], sometimes referred to as 
Lezh [I3] or L-Ezh ligature. 

Producing [4] and [I3] 

The articulation of lateral fricatives differs from that of lateral approximants only in 
that the openings where the air escapes along the sides of the tongue are restricted enough to 
cause audible turbulence. You can learn to pronounce the voiced, tip-alveolar lateral fricative 
[I3] by lengthening [I:] and gradually reducing the size of the air stream's outlet until you get 
friction. You may also try keeping your tongue somewhat relaxed while saying [I:], and 
applying greater force with the lungs. English speakers with a lisp will sometimes use [I3] is 
place of [z] in words like "zebra" and "zone." 

To produce the voiceless tip-alveolar lateral fricative [+], say a lengthened voiceless [I] 
and gradually close off the air stream's outlet until you get friction. People with a lisp will 
often use [+] in place of [s] or [J] in words like "sunshine" and "sleepy." 

The following exercise demonstrates the production of [+] and [I3]. Listen to each 
utterance and mimic. 

Exercise 17.11 : Producing [4] and [I3] 

1. [aid] 7. [ulu] 13. [ili] 

2. [alifea] 8. [ulifeu] 14. [il:+i] 

3. [afea] 9. [ufeu] 15. [i+i] 

4. [ili] 10. [ala] 16. [ulu] 

5. [ilifei] 11. [al:+a] 17. [uli+u] 

6. [ifei] 12. [a+a] 18. [u+u] 
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Practice distinguishing between lateral fricatives and lateral approximants in the fol- 
lowing exercise. Respond with "fricative" or "approximant." 

Exercise 17.12: Recognizing Lateral Fricatives and Approximants 

1. [aba] Fricative 6. [aba] Fricative 11. [r)arj] Fricative 

7. [tal] Approximant 

8. [ma+am] Fricative 

9. [saj] Approximant 

10. [+av] Fricative 


2. 

[ala] 

Approximant 

3. 

[a+a] 

Fricative 

4. 

[aba] 

Fricative 

5. 

[aja] 

Approximant 


12. [Jala3] Approximant 

13. [ban] Fricative 

14. [laj] Approximant 

15. [Salad] Approximant 


The following exercise contains grooved fricatives, flat fricatives, and lateral fricatives. 
Respond with "lateral" or "no." 


Exercise 17.13: Recognizing Laterals 

1. [a+a] Lateral 6. [pob] Lateral 

2. [asa] No 7. [+eme] Lateral 

3. [aza] No 8. [maGak] No 

4. [naba] Lateral 9. [busu] No 

5. [kao] No 10. [bik] Lateral 


11. [xaz] No 

12. [ja+at] Lateral 

13. [eoerj] No 

14. [i+u] Lateral 

15. [rjaBo] No 


Lateral Affricates 

In Lesson 9 we explained how stops can be released into fricatives to produce sound 
combinations that we call affricates. We have already dealt with stops released into flat 
fricatives and sibilants. Stops can also be released into lateral fricatives, creating lateral 
affricates. The table of phonetic symbols at the beginning of this lesson gives the lateral 
affricates which we will drill in this lesson. There are several other lateral affricate possibilit- 
ies not listed, which include fronted and retroflexed affricates. These affricates are entirely 
possible, though not as common. 

The stop/lateral combination [dl] is also very common in languages throughout the 
world, but this consonant cluster is not technically an affricate since the lateral release is an 
approximant and not a fricative. 
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The tip-alveolar lateral affricates [t4] and [dfe] are produced quite easily. Simply 
articulate for the stop and then, while keeping the tip of your tongue against the alveolar 
ridge, lower the sides of your tongue to produce the lateral fricative. This same procedure 
applies for both voiced and voiceless affricates. 

The velar-alveolar affricates [k4] and [gfe] are produced by articulating the back- velar 
stop and tip-alveolar lateral at the same time so that when the stop is released, the lateral is 
already in articulation. The following exercise demonstrates lateral affricates. Listen to the 
sounds and mimic each utterance. 

Exercise 17.14: Producing Lateral Affricates 


1. 

a) [t h a] 

b) [4a] 

c) [t+a] 

d) [at4a] 

e) [at+] 

2. 

a) [da] 

b) [ba] 

c) [dba] 

d) [adrja] 

e) [adb] 

3. 

a) [k h a] 

b) [4a] 

c) [k4a] 

d) [ak4a] 

e) [ak+] 

4. 

a) [ga] 

b) [ba] 

c) [gba] 

d) [agfea] 

e) [agfe] 


The next exercise contains various stop/lateral combinations. Tell whether the 
combination in each utterance is an affricate or not. Remember that both the stop and 
fricative of an affricate must share the same voicing characteristics. Respond with "affricate' 


or "no." 


Exercise 17.15: Recognizing Lateral Affricates 


1 . [adrja] Affricate 

2. [aga] No 

3. [ak4a] Affricate 

4. [nak] No 


5. [agfea] Affricate 

6. [gadfea] Affricate 

7. [at4a] Affricate 

8. [ta4ak] No 


9. [4tak] No 

10. [ak4ak] Affricate 

1 1 . [marjda] No 

12. [at+] Affricate 


It is often difficult to distinguish between [t4] and [k4], and between [dfe] and [grj]. 
Practice distinguishing between these pairs in the next exercise. Respond with "alveolar" or 
"velar." 


Exercise 17.16: Recognizing Alveolar and Velar Lateral Affricates 

1. [adrja] Alveolar 3. [ak4a] Velar 5. [adfe] Alveolar 

2. [agrja] Velar 4. [at4a] Alveolar 6. [ak4a] Velar 
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7. [gfea] Velar 

8. [at+a] Alveolar 

9. [ak+] Velar 
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10. [agrja] Velar 13. [ak+a] Velar 

11. [grja] Velar 14. [at+a] Alveolar 

12. [adrj] Alveolar 15. [at+] Alveolar 


Follow the transcription in the next exercise and repeat each utterance after the 
recording. 

Exercise 17.17: Producing Laterals 


1. 

[a+a] 

9. [qlafe] 

17. [lab] 

25. [at+a] 

2. 

[ala] 

10. [lal] 

18. [la+a] 

26. [ak+ak+a] 

3. 

[0ia] 

1 1 . [a+alaja] 

19. [a+alala] 

27. [adrj] 

4. 

[ai_a] 

12. [ajql] 

20. [lalql] 

28. [agfea] 

5. 

[aja] 

13. [+afea] 

21 . [lafea] 

29. [k+a] 

6. 

[a+a] 

14. [la+a] 

22. [Ia+] 

30. [gbagb] 

7. 

[aba] 

15. [ai_al] 

23. [qla+afe] 

31. [t+at+a] 

8. 

[la+a] 

16. [qla+] 

24. [+al] 

32. [adbadrj] 
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Table 17.2: Summary of Laterals 


IPA Symbol 

Name 

Technical Name 

English 
Example 

APA Symbol 

J 

Fronted L 

Voiced Tip-Dental 
Lateral Approximant 


J 

1 

Voiceless L 

Voiceless 

Tip-Alveolar Lateral 

Approximant 

play 

L 

1 

Clear L 

Voiced Tip- Alveolar 
Lateral Approximant 

leaf 

r 

+ 

DarkL 

Voiced Tip- Alveolar 

Velarized Lateral 

Approximant 

pool 

r 

I 

Right-tail L 

Voiced 

Tip-Retroflexed 

Lateral Approximant 


■ 

! 

Retracted L 

Voiced 

Blade- Alveopalatal 

Lateral Approximant 


T 

L 



Voiceless 

Small Capital 

L 

Voiceless Back- Velar 
Lateral Approximant 



L 

Small Capital 
L 

Voiced Back- Velar 
Lateral Approximant 

milk 


+ 

Belted L 

Voiceless 

Tip-Alveolar Lateral 

Fricative 


L 

t3 

Lezh 

Voiced Tip- Alveolar 
Lateral Fricative 


+ 
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This lesson introduces two new vowel sounds as well as a new phonetic concept called 
length. The vowels presented here will complete the number of open vowels drilled in this 
course. 


Open Vowels 


The new vowel sounds introduced in this lesson occur in English, but with less fre- 
quency than the other vowels we have studied. Their use is usually limited to certain dialects 
or phonetic environments. The open front unrounded vowel [a] is only found in diphthongs 
in most English dialects. Words like "how," "now," and "about" contain a [a u ] diphthong. 
Southern US dialects also tend to use the [a] in words like "I" and "pie"; whereas, the vowel 
and glide combination [a 1 ] or [a 1 ] is the standard pronunciation. 1 The open back unrounded 
vowel [d] is often used in British dialects of English, and in some American dialects as well. 
They are often found in words like "our" and "father." The [d] also may be used in place of 
the Open O [o] in rapid speech, as in the word "call." 

The bold symbols in the vowel chart below represent the new sounds introduced in 
this lesson. The difficulties in learning these sounds will be depend upon the individual'^ 
speech patterns. Some individuals will already produce one or both of these vowels in their 
normal speech, while others will have to work harder to learn them. 

Illustration 18.1: Open Vowels 

Front Near-Front Central Near-Back Back 



1 In standard American English, the diphthong [a 1 ] occurs before voiceless consonants, such as "ice" [a's], and 
[a 1 ] occurs in all other environments, such as "eyes" [a'z] or "I" [a 1 ]. 
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Illustration 18.1 shows the approximate tongue position for both [a] and [d]. Notice 
that the tongue is low for both sounds, but its highest point is in the front for [a] and in the 
back for [d]. Also, the note that the lips were removed because [a] is unrounded, but [d] is 
rounded. 



Illustration 18.2: [a] and [o] 


Producing [a] 

The open, front unrounded vowel is called Lowercase A [a]. The [a] is difficult to 
isolate because English speakers normally glide [a] to [u]. One way to learn this vowel is to 
imagine being injured and say a lengthened, "ow!" Another way to learn this vowel is to 
imitate a southerner as he says "I want a piece of pie." This sound is also prevalent in a 
Bostonian accent. You may try to imitate a Bostonian as he says, "Park your car in Harvard 
Yard." You must make sure that you do not use [ae] or [a]. 

The following exercise demonstrates the vowels Ash [ae], Lowercase A [a], and Script A 
[a] in sentences. Notice that Lowercase A is somewhere between Ash and Script A. Follow 
the transcription and repeat each utterance after the recording. 

Exercise 18.1 : Producing Open Vowels 

1 . [aeaeae aaa aaa] 2. [aeaeae aaa aaa] 

a) [ae 'wAna 'p h is a p h ae] a) [p h aek ji k h ae in haevtd jaed] 

b) [a 'wAna 'p h is a p h a] b) [p h ak ji k h a in havid jad] 

c) [a 'wAna 'p h is a p h a] c) [p h ak ji k h a in havid jad] 
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The following exercise contrasts [3e], [a] and [a]. Listen to each utterance and respond 
with "same" or "different." 


Exercise 18.2: Recognizing Open Vowels 


1 . [las las] Same 

2. [las l3es] Different 

3. [laes las] Different 

4. [Gap Gap] Same 

5. [Gap Gaep] Different 

6. [Gap Gap] Same 


7. [vas vaes] Different 

8. [vaes vas] Different 

9. [vas vas] Same 

1 0. [las las] Different 

1 1 . [las las] Different 

1 2. [las las] Different 


13. [Gap Gap] Same 

14. [Gap Gap] Different 

1 5. [Gap Gap] Different 

1 6. [vas vas] Same 

1 7. [vas vas] Same 

1 8. [vas vas] Different 


Listen to the following exercise and respond with the name of the vowel. This exercise 
will include Ash [as], Lowercase A [a], and Script A [a]. 


Exercise 18.3: Recognizing Open Vowels 

1. [sae] Ash 6. [zaes] Ash 

2. [sa] Lowercase A 7. [Gap] Script A 

3. [sa] Script A 8. [Gaep] Ash 

4. [zas] Lowercase A 9. [Gap] Lowercase A 

5. [zas] Script A 10. [ma3] Script A 


11. [ma3] Script A 

12. [mae3] Ash 

13. [dan] Lowercase A 

14. [63en] Ash 

1 5. [dan] Lowercase A 


Producing [x>] 

The open back unrounded vowel is called Turned [d]. This vowel's sound is some- 
where between [o] and [a]. To learn to produce the Turned A, say each vowel going down the 
back rounded column of the chart. Begin at the close, back rounded position and open your 
mouth a little wider for each sound until you reach the articulation for [d]. The amount of lip 
rounding decreases as you approach the open position. For [n], the lips should be nearly 
unrounded. Make sure, though, that your articulation is farther back than [a]. You can also 
follow the same procedure beginning with the Ash and working your way back from a front 
unrounded position to a back unrounded position. 
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The following exercise compares the Turned A with similar vowels. Listen to the 
vowel qualities and repeat each sound after the recording. 

Exercise 18.4: Producing Open Vowels 

1 . [ooo ddd aaa] 

2. [p h ok ji k h o in hovid jod] 

3. [p h t)k ji k h t) in Irovid pd] 

4. [p h ak ji k h a in havid jad] 

5. [aaa ddd ooo] 

6. It made me [laf] to see a [kaf] go down the [pa9] to take a [ba8] 

7. It made me [iDf] to see a [kt>f] go down the [pi>9] to take a [dd9] 

8. It made me [lot] to see a [kof] go down the [po9] to take a [bo9] 

In the next exercise, you will hear these same three vowels contrasted. Listen to each 
utterance and respond with "same" or "different." 


Exercise 18.5: Recognizing Open Vowels 

1 . [Ids Ids] Same 7. [vds vos] Different 


2. [Ids los] Different 

3. [Ids Ids] Same 

4. [9op9Dp] Different 

5. [9op9Dp] Different 

6. [9op9Dp] Different 


8. [vds vds] Same 

9. [vds vos] Different 

1 0. [Ids las] Different 

1 1 . [Ids Ids] Same 

1 2. [Ids las] Different 


13. [9ap9Dp] Different 

14. [9dp 9dp] Same 

1 5. [9ap 9Dp] Different 

1 6. [vas vds] Different 

1 7. [vds vas] Different 

1 8. [vds vds] Same 


The next exercise includes [o], [d], and [a]. Respond by giving the name of the vowel. 


Exercise 18.6: Recognizing Open Vowels 

1 . [so] Open O 3. [so] Open O 

2. [sd] Turned A 4. [zas] Script A 


5. [zds] 

6. [zos] 


Turned A 
OpenO 


7. 

Pop] 

Turned A 

10. 

[dom] 

8. 

[lap] 

Script A 

11. 

[dDim] 

9. 

[lap] 

Script A 

12. 

[dom] 
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OpenO 13. [kco] Script A 

Turned A 14. [kc-3] Turned A 

OpenO 15. [kco] Script A 

In the next exercise, practice the sentences, substituting [39], [a], [a], [d], and [o] in each 
frame. Mimic each utterance after the recording. 

Exercise 18.7: Producing Open Vowels 

1 . [393939 333 OOO DDD OOO] 

2. [p h aek ji k h ae in haevid jaed] 

3. [p h ak ji k h a in havid jad] 

4. [p h ak ji k h a in havid jad] 

5. [p h "Dk ji k h "D in Irovid pd] 

6. [p h ok ji k h o in hovid jod] 

7. [393939 333 000 DDD 000] 

8. It msde me [laef] to see 3 [kaef] go down the [pae9] to tske 3 [bae9] 

9. It msde me [laf] to see 3 [kaf] go down the [pa9] to tske 3 [ba8] 

10. It msde me [laf] to see 3 [kaf] go down the [pa8] to tske 3 [ba8] 

1 1 . It msde me [iDf] to see a [koi] go down the [pi>9] to tske a [dd9] 

12. It msde me [lof] to see a [kof] go down the [po9] to tske a [bo9] 

In the next exercise, respond by naming the vowel that you hear. This exercise will 
include [39], [a], [a], [n], and [o]. 

Exercise 18.8: Recognizing Open Vowels 

1. [lak] Script A 4. [Ink] Turned A 7. [zos] OpenO 

2. [tok] Turned A 5. [z39s] Ash 8. [zss] Lowercsse A 

3. [Isk] Lowercsse A 6. [zas] Script A 9. [go3] Open O 
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10. [gci3] Script A 15. [6af] 

1 1 . [gD3] Turned A 1 6. [9of] 

12. [gae3] Ash 17. [za6] 

13. [6af] Lowercase A 18. [zae&] 

14. [6of] OpenO 19. [zae&] 


Script A 
Turned A 
Lowercase A 
Ash 
Ash 
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20. [za6] Script A 

21. [p h Dk] Turned A 

22. [p h ok] Open O 

23. [p h ak] Lowercase A 

24. [p h aek] Ash 


Length 


When we speak of length linguistically, we refer to the duration of time for which the 
articulation of a sound is held. Nearly all sounds can vary in length. Continuants like 
vowels, nasals, laterals, and fricatives can be prolonged until the speaker is out of breath. 
Voiced stops, on the other hand, can be lengthened only until the chambers behind the articu- 
lator fill with air so that the air flow through the vocal cords is stopped. Voiceless stops can 
also be held for a brief period of time, but are inaudible until they are released. Flaps, which 
we will introduce in a later lesson, cannot be lengthened. When the articulation of a flap is 
held, it automatically becomes a different manner of articulation. 

Do not confuse phonetically long and short vowels with the traditional English defini- 
tion of long and short vowels. In English phonics you learned that the word "bait" contains a 
long vowel sound, while "bat" contains a short one. This is merely a difference in vowel 
quality and not of the duration of time that the sound is held. In phonetics, the terms "long" 
and "short" refer to the length of time that a sound is continued. 

The length of a phonetic segment is relative to the length of the surrounding segments. 
In other words, to tell whether a sound is long or short, it must be compared to the length of 
adjacent sounds. In an utterance there is usually an average slot of time allotted for each 
sound. This determines the normal length for sounds within that utterance. A lengthened 
sound simply occupies more than one normal beat. 

The official way to symbolize length in the IPA is to use a pair of triangles called a 
Length Mark [:]. A colon [:] is also used because of its practicality when typing. When three 
degrees of lengthening are present, a Half-length Mark ['] is used to symbolize the degree of 
length between normal and full lengthening. If a sound is extra short, a Breve ["] is placed 
above the symbol. The Double-length Mark [::] is used to indicate extra long phones. 

Nearly all languages have examples of sounds which vary perceptibly in length. In 
some English dialects, vowels may have three different degrees of lengthening. Consider the 
words "bee," "bead," and "beat." All three of these words represent vowels with different 
lengths. The [i:] in "bee" is the longest, the [i'] in "bead" is half-long, and the [i] in "beat" is 
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the shortest. This difference of vowel length is dependent upon whether the vowel comes 
before a voiceless consonant, a voiced consonant, or no consonant at all. There are no two 
English words that have a different meaning based only on vowel length. Therefore, length 
in English is not contrastive, meaning that it never makes a difference in the meaning of a 
word. In many other languages, however, the length of vowels is contrastive. In Khmu?, 
length is the only difference between [dek], meaning "little," and [dc:k], meaning "flush at the 
end." 

The following exercise demonstrates three different degrees of lengthening on vowels. 
Follow along in the text and mimic each utterance as it builds up from a normal vowel to a 
fully lengthened one. Make sure that you do not change the vowel quality between the long 
and short vowels. 

Exercise 18.9: Producing Lengthened Vowels 


1. 

a) [si] 

b) [si-] 

c) [si:] 

d) [sisi:] 

e) [si:si] 

2. 

a) [se] 

b) [se-] 

c) [se:] 

d) [sese:] 

e) [se:se] 

3. 

a) [sa] 

b) [sa-] 

c) [sa:] 

d) [sasa:] 

e) [sa:sa] 

4. 

a) [so] 

b) [so-] 

c) [so:] 

d) [soso:] 

e) [so:so] 

5. 

a) [su] 

b) [sir] 

c) [su:] 

d) [susu:] 

e) [su:su] 


Listen to the vowels in the next exercise and tell whether the vowel in the second 
syllable is lengthened or not. 


Exercise 18.10: Recognizing Length 

1. [baba:] Lengthened 6. [sese:] Lengthened 11. [toto:] Lengthened 

12. [toto:] Lengthened 

13. [susu:] Lengthened 

14. [susu] No 

15. [susu:] Lengthened 

Lengthened consonants can also be contrastive is some languages. In Finnish, for 
example, the length is the only phonetic difference between [mitse], meaning "what" and 
[mitiae] meaning "measurement." The following exercise demonstrates lengthened conson- 
ants. Follow along in the text and mimic each utterance. 


2. 

[baba] 

No 

7. 

[nini] 

No 

3. 

[baba] 

No 

8. 

[nini] 

No 

4. 

[sese:] 

Lengthened 

9. 

[nini:] 

Lengthened 

5. 

[sese] 

No 

10. 

[toto] 

No 
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Exercise 18.11: Producing Lengthened Consonants 
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1. 

a) [asa] 

b) [as: a] 

c) [asas:a] 

d) [as:asa] 

2. 

a) [ava] 

b) [av:a] 

c) [avav:a] 

d) [av:ava] 

3. 

a) [aba] 

b) [ab:a] 

c) [abab:a] 

d) [ab:aba] 

4. 

a) [ata] 

b) [at:a] 

c) [atat:a] 

d) [atiata] 

5. 

a) [aja] 

b) [aj:a] 

c) [ajaj:a] 

d) [aj:aja] 


In the following exercise, tell whether the lengthened sound is a vowel, a consonant, 
both, or neither. 

Exercise 18.12: Recognizing Lengthened Vowels and Consonants 

1. [bab:a] Consonant 7. [nimi] Consonant 13. [8at:a] Consonant 


2. [na:ka] Vowel 

3. [303:0] Consonant 

4. [to:t:o] Both 

5. [susu] Neither 

6. [va:va] Vowel 


8. [v:e:ve] Both 

9. [saz:a] Consonant 

10. [luzu:] Vowel 

11. [8iji] Neither 

12. [kok:o:] Both 


14. [tafia] Consonant 

15. [loigio] Both 

16. [sefe] Neither 

17. [pakai] Vowel 

18. [bidii] Consonant 


The following exercise contains examples of three contrastive degrees of lengthening 
on both vowels and consonants in Estonian. Listen to the recording and mimic each 
utterance. 


Exercise 18.13: Estonian Mimicry 

1 . a) [sada] b) [sa'da] 

2. a) [ksda] b) [k h e'dan] 

3. a) [k h ilo] b) [k h rlu] 

4. a) [k h olin] b) [k h o1i] 

5. a) [tuli] b) [tu-les] 

6. a) [viru] b) [vrras] 


c) [saida] 
c) [k h e:ma] 
c) [k h i:lu] 
c) [k h o:li] 
c) [tuili] 
c) [vi:raga] 
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7. a) [kaeru] 

b) [kae'rit] 

8. a) [kiha] 

b) [nrri] 

9. a) [mira] 

b) [mrri] 

10. a) [habe] 

b) [hap'e] 

1 1 . a) [kate] 

b) [kaf e] 

12. a)[loku] 

b) [lok'us] 

13. a) [valan] 

b) [val'a] 

14. a) [tome] 

b) [torn -alt] 

15. a) [k h ana] 

b) [k h an'ou] 

16. a) [nari] 

b) [nari] 

17. a) [k h aosin] 

b) [k h aos'i] 

1 8. a) [k h eha] 


19. a) [maja] 


20. a) [k h ivi] 



IPA Symbol 


[kae:re] 
[ntiri] 

[mi:ri] 

[hap:iks] 

[kat:iks] 

[lukio] 

[val:a] 

[torn: a] 

[k h an:o] 

[nar:i] 

[k h aos:i] 

[k h eh:a] 

[maj:a] 

[k h iv:i] 


Table 18.1 : Open Vowels Summary 


a 


Name 


Lowercase A 


Script A 


D 


Turned A 


Technical Name 


Open Front 
Unrounded Vowel 

Open Back 
Unrounded Vowel 

Open Back Rounded 
Vowel 


English 
Example 


how 


father 


APA Symbol 


a 


our 

(British) 


D 


Lesson 19: 
Flaps and Trills 


Lesson Outline 





Flaps 

Producing [r] and [rj 226 

Voiceless Flaps 228 

Producing Nasal and Lateral Alveolar Flaps 229 

Labiodental Flaps [v] 230 

Trills 230 

Alveolar Trills [r] 231 



Bilabial Trills [b]. 


n 





.232 


Uvular Trills [r] 232 


Glossary 


Alveolar trill 231 Right Hook V [v] 230 

Bilabial trill 232 Right-tail R [rj 225 

Breve f] 225 Small Capital B [b] 232 

Fish-hook R [r] 225 Small Capital R [r] 232 

Flap 225 Trill 230 

Flapped N [h] 229 Turned Long-leg R [J] 229 

Lowercase R [r] 231 Uvular trill. 
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We have so far dealt only with stops, fricatives, nasals, and laterals. These manners of 
articulation involve a consciously controlled interaction between the articulator and point of 
articulation. In a stop, for instance, the articulator approaches the point of articulation, 
contacts it, and then is released in a concise movement. Flaps and trills are much less 
deliberate. Instead, they involve quick, flicking movements of a loosely held articulator 
against the point of articulation. The articulator actually only touches the point of articulation 
for a very brief period of time. In other ways, however, flaps and trills are articulated much 
the same as corresponding stops, nasals, or laterals. 

Table 19.1 lists the symbols of the flaps and Table 19.2 lists the symbols of trills that will 
be introduced in this lesson. The uvular point of articulation is the only point that has not 
been previously drilled in this course. 




Table 19.1: 

Flaps 



Labiodental 

Tip- Alveolar 

Tip-Retroflexed I 

Flaps 

Nasal 
Flaps 

Lateral 
Flaps 

Voiceless 
Voiced 

Voiceless 
Voiced 

Voiceless 
Voiced 

\r 



r 

o 

f 

\r 

r 

r 

n 


n 


J I 

j 


Table 19.2: Trills 


HHHI 

Bilabial Tip-Alveolar Back-Uvular 

Voiceless 
Trills 

Voiced 

■j^^H^^^E^I 

■^■^■M 


The above chart of flapped and trilled sounds is not exhaustive. Many other 
consonants, including some fricatives, can be flapped by simply articulating them very 
rapidly. Fronted variations of the consonants above can also be flapped. Although these 
sounds are entirely possible, they are not found very frequently in languages. We have 
chosen the most common flaps to study here. To symbolize flapped phones that do not have 
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a special symbol, place a Breve ["] above the consonant symbol, such as [n]. Just like with 
voweks, Breves indicate extra short articulation. 

We will not present facial diagrams of most of the sounds discussed in this lesson since 
the static nature of the diagrams makes them incapable of showing the correct movement 
involved in a flap or trill. In a static representation, most flaps would look just like a stop or 
nasal. 


Flaps 

As we have already explained, the articulation of flaps is very similar to that of their 
corresponding stops, nasals, and laterals. 1 The main difference is that a flap is articulated 
with a quick, flicking movement of the articulator. In some environments, English speakers 
naturally replace stops with flaps when speaking quickly. If you were to say the sequence 
"bitter better butter battle" as fast as you could, you would notice that for each [t], the tongue 
barely touches the point of articulation before it bounces away again, creating an alveolar 
flap. The symbol for the alveolar flap is an "r" without the serif at the top and is commonly 
referred to as the Fish-hook R [r]. 2 A retroflexed flap is symbolized by a symbol called the 
Right-tail R [[]. Listen to the next exercise as it demonstrates common English words, first 
with stops and then with flaps. 

Exercise 19.1 : Producing Stops and Flaps 

1. ["bae.tzM ['bse.rzM 4. ['t h zM,l] ['t^.rj] 7. ['mi.ni] ['mi.ni] 

2. ['mA.di] [mA.ri] 5. ['b^.di] [W.ri] 8. pA.ni] pA.ni] 

3. ['bJi.tl] ['bui.rl] 6. [W.dl] [W.rj] 9. ['t h e.nis] ['t h e.nis] 


1 Another term that may be encountered is taps. Many linguists use the terms flaps and taps interchangeably; 
however, some make a distinction between the two. These linguists contend that the articulator briefly 
touches the point of articulation when pronouncing a tap; whereas, when pronouncing a flap, the articulator 
moves toward the point of articulation but does not make contact. Linguists who make this distinction use 
the Fish-hook R [r] to indicate a tip-alveolar tap and a small capital D [d] to indicate a tip-alveolar flap. For 
the purposes of this textbook, no distinction will be made between flaps and taps, and only the term flap(s) 
will be used in the text. 

2 Although the alveolar flap [r] is called a Fish-hook R, it sounds much more like the English "d" than it does 
the English "v." 
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Producing [r] and [rj 

There are three different ways in which the tongue can move for flapped sounds 
produced at the alveolar ridge. If you say the word "Betty" ['be.ri], you will notice that the tip 
of the tongue taps the alveolar ridge and then returns straight back down to its original 
position. If you say the word "Saturday" ['sae.rz^.fe'], you will notice that for the first flap, 
the tongue flicks past the alveolar ridge as it moves backward. For the second flap [fe], the 
tongue flicks past the alveolar ridge as it moves toward the front of the mouth. These tongue 
movements are illustrated in the following diagram. Repeat each example word and see if 
you can feel the different types of movement. 



Illustration 19.1 

Vertical Flap 

Movement 


Illustration 19.2: 

Backward Flap 

Movement 


Illustration 19.3: 

Forward Flap 

Movement 


In Illustration 19.1, the tongue taps the alveolar ridge and comes straight back down as 
in the word ['be.ri]. In Illustration 19.2, the tongue flicks the alveolar ridge as it moves 
backward as in ['sae.rzf*-]. The tongue also flicks by the alveolar ridge as it moves forward in 
[fe 1 ]. You can learn to control the articulation of Fish-hook R [r] by speeding up the 
pronunciation of certain practice words. Try saying "tada" [t h e'da] several times increasing 
the speed until you get [tra]. Practice the same procedure with [ge'dd] and [da'da]. 
Remember to relax the tip of your tongue a bit so that it can move freely. You may also try 
saying the words "auto" and "patty" quickly with a relaxed tongue. 

Mimic the Fish-hook R [r] in the following exercise. Remember not to try to control the 
articulation too much. A tightly controlled tongue will result in a stop instead of a flap. 


Exercise 19.2: Producing [r] 

1 . a) [ara] b) [ar] 

2. a) [iri] b) [ir] 

3. a) [ere] b) [er] 


c) [ra] 

d) [rarar] 

c) [ri] 

d) [ririr] 

c) [re] 

d) [rerer] 
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4. 

a) [oro] 

b) [or] 

c) [ro] 

d) [roror] 

5. 

a) [uru] 

b) [ur] 

c) [ru] 

d) [rurur] 


It can often be difficult to tell whether a sound is a flap or a stop. Remember that 
during the articulation of a stop, there is a buildup of pressure behind the articulator. There 
is no such pressure buildup with a flap, since the articulation is rapid and the tongue is 
somewhat relaxed. The following exercise contains both flaps and stops. Listen to each 
utterance and identify the manner of articulation. Respond with "flap" or "stop." 

Exercise 19.3: Recognizing Flaps and Stops 


1. 

[ara] 

Flap 

6. [ete] 

Stop 

11. [iri] 

Flap 

2. 

[ada] 

Stop 

7. [ire] 

Flap 

12. [odo] 

Stop 

3. 

[ada] 

Stop 

8. [ata] 

Stop 

13. [in] 

Flap 

4. 

[are] 

Flap 

9. [uro] 

Flap 

14. [ada] 

Stop 

5. 

[oro] 

Flap 

10. [ede] 

Stop 

15. [uru] 

Flap 


The difference between Fish-hook R [r] and Right-tail R [[] is the retroflexing of the 
tongue, and while the difference may be slight, being able to differentiate these sounds is 
necessary in some languages. Practice identifying these sounds in the following exercise. 
Respond with "alveolar" or "retroflexed." 


Exercise 19.4: Recognizing Alveolar and Retroflexed Flaps 

1. [ara] Retroflexed 5. [ara] Alveolar 9. [iri] Retroflexed 

2. [ara] Alveolar 6. [ara] Retroflexed 10. [ere] Retroflexed 

3. [ara] Retroflexed 7. [ere] Alveolar 11. [in] Alveolar 

4. [ara] Alveolar 8. [oro] Retroflexed 12. [ere] Retroflexed 

The articulation of the Right-tail R [[] is noticeably different from the articulation of the 
"r" sound in English, which is a glide symbolized by a Turned R [j]. Although this sound has 
not yet been formally introduced, it should easy to differentiate these two sounds. Respond 
with "flap" or "approximant" in the following exercise. 
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Exercise 19.5: Recognizing Flaps Flaps and Approximant 


1. [ara] 

Flap 

5. 

[cue] 

Approximant 

9. 

[eri] 

Flap 

2. [aid] 

Approximant 

6. 

[ire] 

Flap 

10. 

[sjae] 

Approximant 

3. [aid] 

Approximant 

7. 

[<£[<£] 

Flap 

11. 

[ara] 

Flap 

4. [ire] 

Flap 

8. 

[in] 

Approximant 

12. 

[ue] 

Approximant 


Voiceless Flaps 

All voiced flaps have voiceless counterparts; however, due to the short duration of 
flaps, it can be difficult to eliminate the voicing between two vowels. Most English speakers 
exclusively use voiced flaps. Consider the words "latter" and "ladder." In standard 
American English, both of these words are pronounced ['lae.rz^]. Remember that 
voicelessness is represented by placing an Under-ring [ o ] beneath a symbol or an Over-ring 
[ ] above a symbol that has a descender. 

Producing voiceless flaps is simply a matter of controlling the glottis. In order to 
eliminate the voicing, try saying [h] while articulating the flap. This section will focus on the 
alveolar and retroflexed flaps. 

The following exercise demonstrates [[]. Mimic each utterance after the recording, 
paying particular attention to your voicing. 

Exercise 19.6: Producing [r] 


1. 

a) [.ra] 

b) [ar] 

c) [ara] 

d) [rarar] 

2. 

a) [ri] 

b) [if] 

c) [ifi] 

d) [ririr] 

3. 

a) [fe] 

b) [e„r] 

c) [ere] 

d) [rerer] 

4. 

a) [ro] 

b) [of] 

c) [oro] 

d) [roror] 

5. 

a) [m] 

b) [u.r] 

c) [uru] 

d) [rurur] 


The following exercise contrasts voiced and voiceless flaps. Respond after each 
utterance with "voiced" or "voiceless." Do not look at the text. 


Exercise 19.7: Recognizing Voiced and Voiceless Flaps 

1. [ara] Voiced 2. [ara] Voiceless 3. [ara] 


Voiceless 


8. 

[ger] 

Voiced 

12. 

[sank] 

Voiced 

9. 

[nz] 

Voiceless 

13. 

[teri] 

Voiced 

10. 

[ver] 

Voiceless 

14. 

[pora] 

Voiceless 

11. 

[in] 

Voiceless 

15. 

[oro] 

Voiced 
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4. [sar] Voiced 

5. [rap] Voiceless 

6. [mara] Voiced 

7. [aras] Voiceless 

Now, practice differentiating between [r] and [f] in the following exercise. Respond 
with "alveolar" or "retroflexed." 

Exercise 19.8: Voiceless Alveolar and Retroflexed Flaps 

1. [afa] Retroflexed 5. [ara] Alveolar 9. [efe] Retroflexed 

2. [ara] Alveolar 6. [afa] Retroflexed 10. [ufu] Retroflexed 

3. [ara] Alveolar 7. [sfe] Retroflexed 11. [aerae] Alveolar 

4. [afa] Retroflexed 8. [iri] Alveolar 12. [afa] Retroflexed 


Producing Nasal and Lateral Alveolar Flaps 

Most linguists agree that flapped nasals and laterals are simply nasals and laterals of 
extremely short duration. The only particular difficulty that most English speakers have in 
producing these flaps is in relaxing the tongue to the point that it can flap instead of creating 
an ordinary nasal or lateral consonant. 

No special symbol has been decided upon by linguists to represent an alveolar nasal 
flap, so the Breve ["] above an "n" is commonly used. The alveolar lateral flap, on the other 
hand, has been given a symbol called the Turned Long-leg R [J]. 3 

You can feel the Flapped N [rl] by saying the words "Minnie" and "penny" very 
rapidly. To pronounce a lateral flap [J], quickly say the words "Millie" and "valley." Make 
sure that you do not insert [r] in place of the nasals and laterals. 

Listen to the nasal and lateral sounds in the following exercise and respond with 
"flapped" or "no." 


Exercise 19.9: Recognizing Flaps 

1. [ala] Flapped 2. [aid] No 


3. [ana] Flapped 


3 Even though the symbol chosen to represent a lateral flap [J] is a modified "v," this phone has no inherit r-like 
quality. 
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4. [paid] Flapped 

5. [alaf] Flapped 

6. [zana] No 

7. [manas] No 
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8. [dana] Flapped 12. [anaks] No 

9. [fal] No 13. [taJap] Flapped 

10. [ana] Flapped 14. [alaps] No 

11. [las] No 15. [fana] Flapped 


Labiodental Flaps [v] 

The final flap that will be introduced in this lesson is the labiodental flap, which is 
symbolized by combining a V [v] with the Fish-hook R [r] into a symbol called Right Hook V 
[v]. 4 This phone is quite rare, being restricted to a few African languages. 

The labiodental flap is articulated by the lower lip flicking outward briefly striking the 
upper teeth. When repeating the following utterances, be careful not to accidentally 
pronounce a [b]. As with all flaps, the articulator must flick past the point of articulation 
quickly. 

Exercise 19.10: Producing [v] and [v;] 

1 . [vavavavava] 

2. [vavavavava] 

3. [fafafafafa] 

4. [vavavavava] 


Trills 

A trill is a rapid series of vibrations of an articulator against a point of articulation. 
These vibrations are not brought about by controlled muscular movements. Instead, the 
pressure of the air stream passing between the articulator and the point of articulation causes 
the articulator to "flutter" back and forth. Some linguists describe the articulator during a 
trill as "flapping in the breeze." It is important to realize that the articulator must be relaxed 
for this to occur. A trill cannot be produced by consciously trying to articulate a quick series 
of stops or flaps. The muscles serve only to hold the articulator in the correct position so that 
the passing air will cause it to flutter against the point of articulation. 


4 Another symbol for labiodental flaps that may be encountered is the V with curl [v]. A voiceless labiodental 
flap can be symbolized either by placing an under-ring below the right hook V [\r] or by adding a breve above 
an "i" [f]. 
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Alveolar Trills [r] 

The alveolar trill is symbolized simply by a Lowercase R [r]. 5 Many people are already 
able to produce the alveolar trill [r]. This sound is commonly made by children when 
imitating machine guns, cars, or airplanes. However, if you have trouble with this trill, you 
can learn to produce it by repeating "butter up" faster and faster until you get [brAp]. Some 
people will find it easier to learn [r] after [p]. Do the same procedure with the phrase "put it 
on" so that you get [pran]. Remember to relax the tip of your tongue so that the air stream can 
cause it to flutter. 

To produce the voiceless tip-alveolar trill [r], practice the same phrases as above, only 
this time in a whisper. 

Once you have learned the articulation of [r] and [r], mimic the trills in the following 
exercise. 


Exercise 19.11 : Producing [r] and [r] 

1 . a) [ara] b) [rarar] c) [ara] 

2. a) [ere] b) [rerer] c) [ere] 

3. a) [iri] b) [ririr] c) [iri] 

4. a) [uru] b) [rurur] c) [uru] 


d) [rarar] 
d) [rerer] 
d) [ririr] 
d) [rurur] 


The following exercise contains both [r] and [[]. Respond with "voiced" or "voiceless/ 
Exercise 19.12: Recognizing Voiced and Voiceless Trills 


1. 

[ara] 

Voiced 

6. 

[if'P] 

Voiceless 

11. 

[kaeraek] 

Voiced 

2. 

[ara] 

Voiceless 

7. 

[morak] 

Voiceless 

12. 

[sore] 

Voiced 

3. 

[ara] 

Voiced 

8. 

[uru] 

Voiceless 

13. 

[nirusk] 

Voiceless 

4. 

[varaf] 

Voiced 

9. 

[Isssr] 

Voiced 

14. 

[ere] 

Voiced 

5. 

[pere] 

Voiced 

10. 

[erex] 

Voiceless 

15. 

[daerom] 

Voiceless 


Practice distinguishing between trills and flaps. Respond to each utterance in the 
following exercise with "flap" or "trill." 


5 The lowercase R [r] is intended only to represent alveolar trills; however, it is quite common to encounter this 
symbol being used incorrectly to represent the English "R." 
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Exercise 19.13: Recognizing Flaps and Trills 


1. 

[ara] 

Trill 

6. 

[i.rip] 

Trill 

11. [kaeraek] 

Trill 

2. 

[ara] 

Flap 

7. 

[morak] 

Trill 

12. [sore] 

Flap 

3. 

[ara] 

Flap 

8. 

[uru] 

Flap 

13. [nirusk] 

Flap 

4. 

[varaf] 

Trill 

9. 

[lescr] 

Trill 

14. [src] 

Trill 

5. 

[pere] 

Flap 

10. 

[erex] 

Flap 

15. [daerom] 

Flap 


Bilabial Trills [b] 

The bilabial trill [b] and voiceless bilabial trill [b] may be less common than most other 
trills, so we will not spend a great deal of time on it in this course. They are symbolized by a 
Small Capital B [b]. However, it does occur in some languages, so you should be familiar 
with its articulation. It should not be particularly difficult to produce if you keep your lips 
relaxed. Many times people say a lengthened bilabial trill [b:] to indicate that they are 
shivering. You can also produce [b] by imitating the voiceless snort of a horse. Try saying the 
following sequences. 


Exercise 19.14: Producing [b] 

1 . a) [bo] b) [qb] 

2. a) [Bd] b) [qb] 


c) [aBa] 
c) [qbq] 


d) [bobob] 

d) [bubcib] 


Uvular Trills [r] 

A uvular trill may prove difficult for some English speakers, as it is produced as the 
uvula flutters against the back of the tongue, creating a sound almost like gargling. 

The symbol for a uvular trill is called Small Capital R [r]. Illustration 19.3 shows the 
position of the tongue and uvula during a uvular trill. 
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Illustration 19.4: Uvular 
Trill 

To produce the uvular trill, start with [y] and gradually move your tongue back until 
you feel the uvula begin to vibrate against the back of the tongue. You may have to practice 
this several times until you can get a smooth trilling sound. You may also try snoring 
artificially to get the feel of the articulation for [r], since snoring uses the same articulation 
(except with an ingressive air stream and voicelessness). Once you have learned to produce 
the voiced uvular trill [r], simply eliminate the voicing to produce its voiceless counterpart 
[r]. You may also try saying [x] and then move the articulation farther back. Remember to 
keep your articulators relaxed for these sounds. Listen to the uvular trills in the following 
exercises and mimic each utterance. 


Exercise 19.15: Producing [r] 

1 . a) [aRa] b) [or] 

2. a) [£rc] b) [cr] 

3. a) [iRi] b) [jr] 

4. a) [uru] b) [ur] 

Follow the transcription in the following exercise and repeat each utterance after the 
recording. 


C) [Rd] 

d) [RdRdR] 

C) [RE] 

d) [rERER] 

C) [Ri] 

d) [rjrjr] 

C) [RU] 

d) [rurur] 


Exercise 19.16: Producing [r] 

1 . a) [cma] b) [dR] 


c) [Ra] 


d) [RdRdR] 


2. 

a) [£R£] 

b) [ER] 

3. 

a) [""?"] 

b) [iR] 

4. 

a) [uru] 

b) [ur] 
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c) [rc] d) [RSRSR] 

c) [Ri] d) [rjrjr] 

c) [ru] d) [rurur] 

In the next exercise, tell whether the trills are alveolar trills or uvular trills. Respond 
with "alveolar" or "uvular." 

Exercise 19.17: Recognizing Alveolar and Uvular Trills 

1. [ara] Alveolar 5. [laRaf] Uvular 9. [jaRam] Uvular 

2. [dRd] Uvular 6. [mirip] Alveolar 10. [fcRi] Uvular 

3. [ara] Alveolar 7. [Ioru] Uvular 11. [koruz] Alveolar 

4. [paRas] Uvular 8. [bare] Alveolar 12. [mires] Alveolar 

Exercise 19.18: Producing [r, f, r, r, r, and r] 

1 . "Rowdy red riders raised a ruckus." 

2. rowdy fed riders raised a ruckus. 

3. fowdy fed fiders faised a fuckus. 

4. rowdy red riders raised a ruckus. 

5. rowdy red riders raised a ruckus. 

6. Rowdy Red Riders Raised a Ruckus. 

7. Rowdy Red Riders Raised a Ruckus. 


Table 19.3: Flaps and Trills Summary 


IPA Symbol 


Name 


Voiceless 
Fish-Hook R 


Technical Name 


Voiceless 
Tip-Alveolar Flap 


English 
Example 


APA Symbol 
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IRA Symbol 


n 


n 


Name 


Fish-Hook R 

Voiceless 
Right-Tail R 

Right-Tail R 

Voiceless 
Flapped N 

Flapped N 


Technical Name 


Voiced Tip- Alveolar 
Flap 

Voiceless 
Tip-Retroflexed Flap 

Voiced 
Tip-Retroflexed Flap 

Voiceless 

Tip-Alveolar Nasal 

Flap 

Voiced Tip- Alveolar 
Nasal Flap 


English 
Example 


butter 


APA Symbol 


d 
R 


Saturday 


mini 


Voiceless 

Turned 

Long-Leg R 


Voiceless 

Tip-Alveolar Lateral 

Flap 


N 


n 


o } 


Turned 
Long-Leg R 

Voiceless Right 
HookV 


Voiced Tip- Alveolar 
Lateral Flap 

Voiceless Labiodental 
Flap 


valley 


\T 


B 


B 


Right Hook V 

Voiceless Small 
Capital B 


Voiced Labiodental 
Flap 

Voiceless Bilabial Trill 


Small Capital B Voiced Bilabial Trill 


Voiceless 
Lowercase R 

Lowercase R 


Voiceless 
Tip- Alveolar Trill 

Voiced Tip- Alveolar 
Trill 


V 


ft 
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IPA Symbol Name 


Voiceless Small 
Capital R 


Small Capital R 


Technical Name 


Voiceless 
Back-Uvular Trill 

Voiced Back-Uvular 
Trill 


English 
Example 


APA Symbol 


R 
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In this lesson, you will learn to recognize two new vowel sounds and a new manner of 
articulation. Both vowels introduced are in the central position and occur frequently in 
English. The approximants introduced are also common English sounds. 

Central Vowels 

Although the central vowels in focus occur quite frequently in English, it is often 
difficult for English speakers to identify them. Central vowels are articulated by the mid 
section of the tongue modifying the air stream. In English, their use is usually limited to 
unstressed syllables, where the vowel sound is naturally reduced to a central quality like [+] or 
[o\. This phenomena is referred to as vowel reduction. Consider the word "enemy" 
['enemi]. If this word is pronounced in a relaxed, natural manner, the vowel in the 
unstressed syllable is reduced to [a]. Only by over-articulating the word do we hear the 
expected [a] or [e] in the second syllable. This same phenomenon can be observed in the word 
"possess" [p h 8'zss]. Here the first vowel is reduced from [o] to [d]. The stressed syllable 
maintains its [e] quality. In these cases the speaker is usually unaware of the vowel reduction, 
believing that he is actually producing a different vowel. Note that not all languages reduce 
vowels in the same way, and some languages do not reduce vowels at all. 

The bold symbols in the chart below represent the sounds introduced in this lesson. 
The close central unrounded vowel [t] is called Barred I. The mid central unrounded vowel is 
called Schwa [o\. 

Illustration 20.1 : English Central Vowels 

Front Near-Front Central Near-Back Back 
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Illustration 20.1 pictures the approximate position of the tongue for all four of the 
central vowels that we have studied so far. Note that this diagram shows only the different 
positions of the tongue, while in reality the entire lower jaw would be repositioned for each 
sound. 



Illustration 20.2: [a], [a], [a], and [i] 


Producing [a] 


The Schwa [a] is a mid central unrounded vowel and by far the most common vowel in 
spoken English. As we have already mentioned, the use of Schwa in English is usually 
restricted to unstressed syllables, where it occurs due to vowel reduction. Exercise 20.1 
demonstrates common English words pronounced with and without vowel reduction. The 
first time the words are given they will be pronounced normally, with [a] in the unstressed 
syllable. The second time they will be over-articulated to eliminate vowel reduction. Listen 
to the exercise once and then mimic. 


Exercise 20.1 : Recognizing [a] 

1. a) [p h a'zss] 

2. a) [ba'lun] 

3. a) ['ssBled] 

4. a) [sa'lut] 

5. a) ['da'. mend] 


b) [p h o u 'zes] 
b) [ba'lun] 
b) ["ssBlid] 

b) [SA'lut] 

b) ['da'.mAnd] 
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6. a) [da 'sties] 

7. a) [da' fa 1 ] 

8. a) [ba'fo*] 

9. a) [da'zan] 

10. a) [ba'sadz] 

11. a)[da'liv.^] 

12. a)[ba'liv] 

13. a) [da'maend] 

14. a)[ba'kAz] 

15. a)['so u .faz] 

16. a)[da'ziz] 

The Schwa [a] is produced with the tongue and other facial features in a relaxed, 
central position. You can learn to recognize and reproduce the Schwa by prolonging and 
isolating the reduced vowel in unstressed syllables. You may also try beginning with the 
open back vowel [a] and, while keeping your tongue stationary, slowly close your mouth, 
resulting in [a], [a], and [a]. Do not let your tongue slip back so that you get [o], however. The 
following exercise demonstrates [a], [a], [a], and [o]. Mimic each utterance after the recording. 


b) 

[di' sties] 

b) 

[di'fa] 

b) 

[bi'fo^] 

b) 

[di'za'n] 

b) 

[bi'sa'dz] 

b) 

[di'liv.^] 

b) 

[bi'liv] 

b) 

[di'maend] 

b) 

[bi'kAz] 

a) 

['SO u .fAZ] 

b) 

[di'ziz] 


Exercise 20.2: Producing [a], [a], [a], and [u] 

1 . [a] 6. [p h At] 1 1 . [lak] 

2. [a] 7. [p h at] 12. [lok] 

3. [a] 8. [p h ut] 13. [t h ak] 

4. [u] 9. [lak] 14. [t h Ak] 

5. [p h at] 10. [lAk] 15. [t h ak] 


16. [t h ok] 

17. [Jak] 

18. [jAk] 

19. [Jak] 

20. [Juk] 


Learning to distinguish between the Schwa and other vowels like [i], [e], [a], and [o] can 
be a challenge for some people. The next exercise contrasts [a] with other similar vowels. 
Each utterance will be given twice. Respond with "same" or "different." 
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Exercise 20.3: Recognizing Central Vowels 

Same 9. [sez ssz] 

Different 
Same 


1 . [sel sel] 

2. [sel sil] 

3. [sel sel] 

4. [gem gim] Different 

5. [gem gem] Same 

6. [gim gem] Different 

7. [sez sez] Different 

8. [sez sez] Same 


Different 1 7. 

10. [3er)3£r)] Different 18. 

11[3£T3or)] Different 19. 

1 2. [3en 3en] Same 20. 

1 3. [p h eS p h A6] Different 21. 

14. [p h e6p h eS] Same 22. 

15. [p h e6p h eS] Same 23. 

1 6. [saI sel] Different 24. 
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[sel sel] Same 

[saI sel] Different 

[rjem r\vrr\] Different 

[n,om rpm] Different 

[nem nem] Same 

[red rud] Different 

[red red] Same 

[red rod] Different 


Now practice identifying the vowels. The next exercise contains [i], [s], [a], [e], and [o]. 
Respond by giving the name of the vowel that you hear. 


Exercise 20.4: Recognizing Central Vowels 


1 . [sel] Schwa 

2. [saI] Turned V 

3. [sel] Schwa 

4. [min,] Small Capital I 

5. [men] Epsilon 

6. [men] Schwa 


7. [zap] Turned V 

8. [zep] Schwa 

9. [zsp] Epsilon 

1 0. [rjirj] Small Capital I 
1 1 ■ [H A H] Turned V 

12. [r)sr)] Epsilon 


13. [t h ef] Schwa 

14. [t h Af] Turned V 

15. [t h ef] Schwa 

16. [zem] Epsilon 

17. [zem] Schwa 

18. [zim] Small Capital I 


Producing [i] 

The Barred I [+] is a close central unrounded vowel and also occurs in unstressed 
syllables in English. It usually occurs where close or near-close vowels are reduced to a 
central quality especially when followed by an alveolar consonant, such as in the word 
"roses" [ro u ztz]. Not all English speakers reduce such vowels exactly the same way however. 
A Schwa [e] may also be pronounced instead. 

Because Schwa [e] and Barred I [t] are both used only in unstressed syllables and are 
not believed to be the correct vowel, it can be difficult for English speakers to distinguish 
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between the two. When pronouncing [i], the tongue is almost completely touching the roof of 
the mouth. To practice saying and hearing these two vowels, try saying the phrase "Rosa's 
roses" ['ro u .z8'ro u .ziz]. 

The following exercise demonstrates some common English words with near-close 
vowels reduced to [t]. The first time the words are given they will contain [i] in the unstressed 
syllables. The second time they will contain the vowel that is considered the supposed proper 
sound for the word. Listen to the exercise once, and then mimic. Repeat each word just as it 
is transcribed, regardless of whether you normally pronounce it that way or not. 


Exercise 20.5: Producing [i] 

b) ['jo u ziz] 

b) ['dA.zinz] 

b) ['biz.nis] 

b)['in,glij] 

b) ['hin.giz] 

b) ['ke^jit] 

b) ['ei.giz] 

b)['rA.Jm] 

b) ['ae.nk] 

b) [di'ziz] 

You can learn to control the pronunciation of Barred I [i] by beginning with [a] and 
working your way up the chart through [a], [q], and finally [t]. It is important to make sure 
that your tongue remains relatively stationary during this sequence. Only the jaw should 
move up and down. You may also try moving your tongue forward and backward between 
[i] and [u] to find [t] between the two. Practice the sequences in the following exercise. Mimic 
each utterance. 


1. 

a) 

'jo u ziz] 

2. 

a) 

'dA.zinz] 

3. 

a) 

'biz.nis] 

4. 

a) 

'irj.gltfl 

5. 

a) 

'hin.giz] 

6. 

a) 

'ke*.jtt] 

7. 

a) 

"e'.gtz] 

8. 

a) 

'rA.Jin] 

9. 

a) 

'ae.rik] 

10 

a) 

di'ziz] 


Exercise 20.6: Producing [a], [a], [a], and [i] 

1. [a] 3. [8] 5. [p h at] 

2. [a] 4. [i] 6. [p h At] 


7. [p h 8t] 

8. [p h it] 
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9. [lak] 1 1 . [lek] 

10. [kk] 12. [lik] 
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13. [t h ak] 

14. [t h Ak] 


15. [t h ek] 

16. [t h ik] 


Now practice distinguishing between [i] and other similar vowels. Respond in the next 
exercise with "same" or "different." 


Exercise 20.7: Recognizing Central Vowels 

1 . [stf stf] Same 1 0. [zer) zir)] Different 

2. [sif stf] Different 1 1 . [zir) zir)] Same 

3. [sif sif] Different 1 2. [zir) zer)] Different 

4. [bid bid] Same 1 3. [bAda bida] Different 

5. [bid bid] Different 1 4. [bida bAda] Different 

6. [bid bid] Same 1 5. [bida bida] Same 

7. [liklsk] Different 16. [lasi Iosa] Different 

8. [leklik] Different 17. [lasi Iosa] Different 

9. [lik lik] Same 1 8. [lasi lasi] Same 


19. [Jofijofi] Same 

20. [Jofujufi] Different 

21. [Jufijofi] Same 

22. [zir]A zur)A] Different 

23. [zir]A zor)A] Different 

24. [zir)A zir)A] Same 

25. [sin sen] Different 

26. [sin sin] Same 

27. [sen sin] Different 


The next exercise includes [i], [e], [i], [s], and [o]. Respond by naming the vowel. 


Exercise 20.8: Recognizing Central Vowels 


1 . [si] Barred I 

2. [si] Small Capital I 

3. [se] Epsilon 

4. [sif] Barred I 

5. [fen] Schwa 

6. [norm] Upsilon 


7. [lek] Schwa 

8. [bis] Barred I 

9. [fif] Small Capital I 

10. [vof] Upsilon 

11. [ked] Epsilon 

12. [dek] Schwa 


13. [min] Barred I 

14. [gov] Schwa 

1 5. [tix] Barred I 

16. [lux] Upsilon 

1 7. [bim] Barred I 

18. [mek] Schwa 


Mimic the utterances in the following exercise. 
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Exercise 20.9: Producing Central Vowels 


1. 

[nAp] 

9. [gAs] 

17. [dAfA] 

25. [SApi] 

2. 

[nap] 

10. [gas] 

18. [defA] 

26. [sepi] 

3. 

[nip] 

1 1 • [gis] 

19. [difA] 

27. [stpt] 

4. 

[nop] 

12. [gos] 

20. [dofA] 

28. [sopi] 

5. 

[dAt] 

13. [dAfa] 

21. [sApe] 

29. [vAro] 

6. 

[det] 

14. [defa] 

22. [sepe] 

30. [vero] 

7. 

[dit] 

15. [difa] 

23. [sipe] 

31. [viro] 

8. 

[dot] 

16. [dofa] 

24. [sope] 

32. [voro] 


Central Approximants 


In Lesson 17, approximants were introduced. Central approximants 1 are phones in 
which the air stream is reduced, but not obstructed enough to cause audible turbulence. The 
articulation of approximants, therefore, is not as open as that of vowels, but not as close as 
that of fricatives and other consonants. Because this distinction is very slight, central 
approximants are often wrongly classified as vowels or fricatives. 

Lateral approximates have already been studied at length. Central approximants are 
similar in many aspects; however, unlike lateral approximants, for which the air stream is 
directed around the sides of the tongue, central approximants involve passage of the air 
stream over the center of the tongue. 

English Approximants 

English speakers are already familiar with three approximants; however, they can be 
difficult to distinguish from their vowel counterparts. The three English approximants are 
listed in Table 20.1 below. The first symbol [j] is the "r" sound in the word "red." The [j] 
represents what is normally considered a "y" in English, such as the word "yes." The [w] 
sounds like the English "w." 


1 Central approximants are commonly referred to simply as approximants. 
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Table 20.1 : English Approximants 


Alveolar 


Palatal 


Labial-Velar 2 


Voiceless 


Voiced 



As already mentioned, approximants involve greater constriction between the 
articulator(s) and point(s) of articulation than vowels, but not as much constriction as 
fricatives. One way to picture the articulation of approximants in relation to that of vowels 
and fricatives is to extend the top of the vowel chart upward to include sounds produced 
with a more closed position than the close vowels [i] and [u]. Illustration 20.2 pictures the 
different manners of articulations produced as the tongue moves upward, closer to the palate. 
Note that as the tongue raises, more of the tongue modifies the air stream, and therefore, the 
point of articulation moves back slightly. As is customary with vowel charts, symbols on the 
left side of the dot are unrounded, and symbols on the right are rounded. Also, as with all 
charts, the position of the symbols is merely an approximation. 

Illustration 20.3: Comparison of Consonant and Vowel Heights 

Front/Alveolar Central/Palatal Back/Velar 


Stops 


Fricatives 


Approximants 


Close Vowels 



n\N 


4U 


Central approximants also differ from vowels in that they are non-syllabic. Instead of 
constituting the nucleus of a syllable as vowels do, central approximants usually function as 
peripheral elements of syllables. Because of this similarity to vowel glides, approximants are 
often wrongly classified as such. 3 


2 Labial-velar approximants are double articulated phones. The air stream is modified at both the labial and 
velar points of articulation. 

3 The term "semi-vowel," which is another name for vowel glides, is also often wrongly used to classify 
approximants. 
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As stated previously in this book, English does not contain any on-glides. English 
always uses approximants in such situations. Consider the word "ye" [ji]. When spoken 
slowly one can feel the tongue moving downward slightly from the palatal approximant to 
the vowel. The symbol J [j] representing palatal approximants may be confusing to English 
speakers, but many European languages pronounce the letter "j" as English speakers 
pronounce "y." 

Another common approximant in English is the double articulated labial-velar 
approximant W [w]. This sound is quite similar to the vowel [u], but the tongue and lips are 
closer to the points of articulation. The word "woo" [wu:] 4 demonstrates the difference 
between the vowel [u] and the consonant [w]. When pronouncing this word, the one should 
be able to feel the lips separate when transitioning from the approximant to the vowel. The 
tongue also lowers slightly, but this is more difficult to notice. This distinction, though subtle, 
is important because some languages use on-glides instead of approximants. An English 
speaker imposing his or her own habits onto such a language would have an accent 
noticeable to native speakers. 

The alveolar approximant is represented by a Turned R [j]. 5 The [j] can be difficult for 
speakers of other languages, and English speakers often confuse the alveolar approximant [j] 
with the rhotacized Schwa [3^] and rhotacized Turned Epsilon [3^]. It helps to remember that 
approximants are non-syllabic, and, in English, usually precede vowels. To hear the 
difference, slowly say the word "rear" [ji^] repeatedly. The tongue is closer to the roof of the 
mouth and less retroflexed when pronouncing the approximant. Also, native English 
speakers naturally round and protrude their lips when pronouncing [r]. This habit must be 
overcome to produce the pure sound. 

Exercise 20.10: Recognizing Central Approximants 

1. 0'] Y e 4. [ji 2 "] rear 7. [jat] rot 10. [wa u ] wow 

2. [wi] we 5. at ] yacht 8. [ja'] tie 11. [jut] root 

3. [.rid] read 6. [wat] watt 9. [ju] you 12. [wo u ] woe 


Non-English Approximant 

Many other approximants can be heard in the various languages of the world. 
Unfamiliar approximant may be learned simply by lowering fricatives or raising vowels. 
Table 20.2 below lists common approximants found in foreign languages. 


4 An approximant may also be pronounced at the end of the word as well, i.e., [wu:w]. 

5 Though the Turned R [j] may be alveolar, it is usually slightly retroflexed and, therefore, more alveopalatal. 
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Table 20.2: Non-English Approximants 



Bilabial Labiodental Retroflexed Velar 

Labial-Palatal 6 

Voiceless 
Voiced 

o 

o 

4 

g D \ U| 

M 


The bilabial approximant [(3] does not have a separate symbol. The Beta [|3] is used 
with a Down Tack [J diacritic indicating lowering. Like all diacritics, Down Tacks may be 
placed above or below a symbol. The bilabial approximant [(3] is very similar to the [w] except 
that the lips do not round and the tongue does not raise when pronouncing [d]. 

The labiodental approximant is represented by a symbol called Cursive V [d]. This 
phone sounds similar to the voiced labiodental fricative [v]. 

The retroflexed approximant is symbolized the a Turned R with Right Tail [\\. This is 
the same as an alveolar approximant but with a Right Tail [ L ] indicating retroflexion. This 
phone sounds similar to the voiced retroflexed fricative [zj. 

The symbol for the velar approximant is a Turned Long Leg M [ii|]. To pronounce [ii|] 
the back of the tongue is raised more than a [u], but the tongue is not as close to the roof of the 
mouth as it is when pronouncing a Gamma [y]. This phone is similar to the [w]; however, the 
lips remain unrounded when pronouncing [ll|]. The [ll|] is found in Irish dialects. 

Another approximant is the double articulated, labial-palatal approximant, symbolized 
by Turned H [i|]. This phone is articulated with the lips rounded and the mid section of the 
tongue is raised near the roof of the mouth. The [i|] sounds similar to the rounded I [y], which 
is studied in later lessons. The Turned H is common in French. 


Voiceless Approximants 

The concept of voiceless approximants is no different from that of other voiceless 
sounds. The glottis must be controlled so that the vocal cords are inactive during the 
approximant. Many English speakers produce voiceless approximants in their normal 
speech. Consider the words "wear" and "where." People who pronounce these words 
differently pronounce a voiceless approximant [w] at the beginning of the word "where." 
Other speakers produce voiceless approximants in words like "cute" [kjut] and "quick" 
[kvyik]. 7 The following exercise contrasts voiceless approximants with voiced approximants in 


6 Labial-palatal approximants are double articulated phones. 

7 Note that when diacritics are applied above a symbol, any floating dots are removed, e.g., "j" [j] becomes 
dotless "]"[]]. 
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English words. Follow along in the text and pay particular attention to the voicing of the 
glides. 

Exercise 20.11 : Producing Voiceless Approximants 

1 . [kjut kjut] 4. [fju fju] 7. [pju pju] 

2. [kvyik kwik] 5. [svyit swit] 8. [kvyaek kwaek] 

3. [tjiktjik] 6. [tJittJit] 9. [tjaektjaek] 

To produce voiceless approximants, it may be helpful to think "h" while saying the 
approximant. For example, instead of saying "you," think "h" and say "hyou." Be sure that 
you do not say a voiced and voiceless approximant together, such as Qju]. Mimic the voiceless 
approximants in the following exercise. 


Exercise 20.12: Producing Voiceless Approximants 

1. [jaja] 7. [juju] 

2. [wa wa] 8. [wu vyu] 

3. [ja ja] 9. [ju ju] 

4. [jiji] 10. [ja 1 ja j ] 

5. [wi vyi] 11. [wa' wa'] 

6. [jiji] 12. [joJja 1 ] 


13. [ja u ja u ] 

14. [wa u wa u ] 

15. [ja u ja u ] 

16. Gcrja^] 

17. [we* we 2 "] 

18. [ja^ja^] 


In the following exercise, tell whether the approximants are voiced or voiceless. 

Exercise 20.13: Recognizing Voiced Voiceless Approximants 

1. Q ] Voiceless 6. [ja] Voiced 11. [jsv] Voiced 

2. [wa] Voiced 7. [we] Voiced 12. [wosto] Voiceless 

3. Q ] Voiced 8. [iwo] Voiceless 13. [ji'atj] Voiced 

4. [owo] Voiceless 9. Qava] Voiceless 14. [wetse] Voiced 

5. [ji] Voiceless 10. Qatjs] Voiceless 15. [jagaz] Voiceless 
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Table 20.3: Central Vowels and Approximants 


IPA Symbol 


Name 


Barred I 


Technical Name 


Close Central 
Unrounded Vowel 


English 
Example 


English 


APA Symbol 


Schwa 


Mid Central 
Unrounded Vowel 


ahead 


Voiceless 
Lowered Beta 

Lowered Beta 


Voiceless Bilabial 
Approximant 


Voiced Bilabial 
Approximant 


L> 


L> 


Cursive V 

Cursive V 

Voiceless 
Turned R 


Voiceless Bilabial 
Approximant 


Voiced Bilabial 
Approximant 


Voiceless Alveolar 
Approximant 


R 


Turned R 


Voiced Alveolar 
Approximant 


red 


Voiceless 

Turned R with 

Right Tail 


Voiceless Retroflexed 
Approximant 


R 


Turned R with 
Right Tail 


Voiced Retroflexed 
Approximant 


Voiceless 
Dottless J 


Voiceless Palatal 
Approximant 


cute 


J 


Voiced Palatal 
Approximant 


yes 


Y 
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IPA Symbol Name 


Voiceless 
llj Turned Long 

LegM 


Technical Name 


Voiceless Velar 
Approximant 


English 
Example 


APA Symbol 


UJ 


M 


4 


w 


w 


Turned Long 
LegM 


Voiceless 
Turned H 


Turned H 


Voiceless W 


W 


Voiced Velar 
Approximant 


Voiceless 
Labial-Palatal 
Approximant 


Voiced 
Labial-Palatal 
Approximant 

Voiceless 

Labial-Velar 

Approximant 

Voiced Labial- Velar 
Approximant 


quit 


we 


w 


w 
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Thus far you have studied stops produced only at the labial, dental, alveolar, and velar 
points of articulation. As mentioned in Lesson 1, stops may be produced at any point along 
the roof of the mouth. In this lesson you will learn some stops produced at the alveopalatal 
point of articulation. 

The two alveopalatal stops that will be studied are commonly called Retracted T [t] 
and Retracted D [d]. Alveopalatal stops are symbolized by placing a Minus Sign below [_ ] or 
above [ " ] the symbol of the corresponding alveolar stop. The Minus Sign [_ ] indicates that a 
phone is retracted (or backed), usually meaning that the tongue is slightly farther back in the 
mouth than usual. 1 This diacritic can also be applied to other symbols besides stops. 

A diacritic is used to indicate an alveopalatal stop instead of a unique symbol because 
the distinction in sound between alveolar and alveopalatal stops is minor; however, some 
languages do make a strong distinction between dentalized and alveopalatal stops. 

These sounds are not found in English as distinct phones, but English speakers may 
occasionally pronounce alveopalatal stops in place of alveolar stops in rapid speech. This is 
especially common when a stop is followed by an alveopalatal phone. For example, the word 
"church" maybe rendered [tf h 2Mf]. 

Table 21.1 gives the symbols for the stops introduced in this lesson along with similar 
stops introduced previously. 



Table 21.1: 

Introducing Alveopalatal Stops 


Tip-Dental 

Tip-Alveolar Blade-Alveopalatal Tip-Retroflexed 

Aspirated 

Voiceless 

Voiced 

t h 

t h t h f 

t 

t t t 

d 

d d 4 


Illustration 21.1 below shows the position of the tongue for alveopalatal stops. The 
blade is the articulator for these sounds, the tip of the tongue being down behind the lower 
teeth. Notice that the articulation of these stops is identical to that of Enye [n], except that for 
the stops the velic is closed. 2 


1 The Minus Sign [ ] diacritic must not be confused with the Bridge [„], which indicates fronting or dentalizing. 

2 Some linguists interpret the Enye [n] as alveopalatal, but others interpret it as palatal. Officially, the IPA 
symbolizes an alveopalatal nasal as a Retracted N [n] and an Enye as a palatal nasal [fl]. 
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Illustration 21.1: Voiced Alveopalatal Stop [d] 


Producing Alveopalatal Stops 


When producing alveopalatal stops, it is important to make sure that the tip of your 
tongue stays tucked behind your lower teeth so that the blade can act as the articulator. 

You are already familiar with the sounds [J], [3], [n], and [I], all of which are produced 
at the alveopalatal point of articulation. You can use your familiarity with the articulation of 
these sounds to help you learn the new alveopalatal sounds. Remember that alveopalatal 
nasals and laterals are often accompanied by a palatal approximant [j] since the tongue is very 
near the position for [j] during their release. You will find that the corresponding stops [t] and 
[d] are usually accompanied by an approximant as well. However, although the [j] quality is 
usually present in alveopalatal consonants, it is not technically considered a part of the 
consonant's articulation. You must be careful not to confuse alveopalatal consonants with an 
alveolar phone followed by an approximant, such as [dja]. 

To produce [d], begin by saying [n] and convert the sound from a nasal to a stop by 
closing the velic. Practice this by saying the following sequence: [ana ana ana ada ada 
ada ana ada ana ada ana ada]. You may also try the same procedure with [3] and [d]. 

The primary difference between the articulation of [t] and [d] is voicing. Practice 
controlling your voicing by saying the sequence [ada ada ada ata ata ata ada ata ada 
ata ada ata]. Practice aspirated and unaspirated alveopalatal stops by saying [ata ata ata 
at h a at h a at h a ata at h a ata at h a ata at h a]. Try saying the words "cheap" and "jeep" with 
the alveopalatal stops [t] and [d] instead of with affricates. 
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The following exercise contrasts alveolar stops with alveopalatal stops. Practice the 
sounds until you can recognize and reproduce them easily. 

Exercise 21.1: Producing Alveopalatal Stops 

1. [at h aat h a] 7. [et h e et h e] 13. [ot h o ot h o] 

2. [ata ata] 8. [ete ete] 14. [otootu] 

3. [ada ada] 9. [ede ede] 15. [odoodo] 

4. [it h i it h i] 1 0. [ot h o ot h o] 1 6. [ut h u ut h u] 

5. [iti iti] 1 1 . [oto oto] 1 7. [utu utu] 

6. [idi idi] 12. [odoodo] 18. [uduudu] 

In the following sentences, replace the alveolar stops with alveopalatal stops. This will 
give practice using alveopalatal stops in conjunction with other sounds. 

1 . ten tough turkeys taste terrible. 

2. t h en t h ough t h urkeys t h aste t h errible. 

3. ten tough turkeys taste terrible. 

4. dear daddy don't do that. 

5. dear daddy don't do that. 

Recognizing Alveopalatal Stops 

Although producing alveopalatal stops may be relatively easy many people find it 
difficult to distinguish between alveopalatal and alveolar stops. The following exercise 
contrasts these stops. Respond with "same" or "different." When identifying alveopalatal 
stops, remember that the alveopalatal sounds are often accompanied by an approximant. 

Exercise 21.2: Differential: Same or Different 

1 . [add ada] Same 4. [nata nata] Same 7. [vlat h a vlat h a] Different 

2. [ada ada] Different 5. [nada nada] Different 8. [vlata vlata] Different 

3. [ata ata] Different 6. [r)at h a nat h a] Same 9. [vlata vlata] Different 
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10. [Qaets daete] Same 1 2. [6aede 6aeds] Same 14. [hot h ox hot h ox] Different 

1 1 . [Qaede Qaede] Different 1 3. [hotox hotox] Different 1 5. [hodox hodox] Same 

In the next exercise, respond by naming the point of articulation that you hear. 
Respond with "alveolar" or "alveopalatal." 

Exercise 21.3: Recognizing Alveolar and Alveopalatal Stops 


1. 

[ata] 

Alveopalatal 

6. 

[radA] 

Alveopalatal 

11. 

[ataj] 

Alveopalatal 

2. 

[ata] 

Alveolar 

7. 

[at h a9] 

Alveopalatal 

12. 

[fletA] 

Alveolar 

3. 

[ada] 

Alveolar 

8. 

[3£t h ar)] 

Alveolar 

13. 

[AdA] 

Alveolar 

4. 

[oada] 

Alveopalatal 

9. 

[futo] 

Alveopalatal 

14. 

[9ado] 

Alveopalatal 

5. 

[zsda] 

Alveolar 

10. 

[vidan] 

Alveopalatal 

15. 

[at h aj] 

Alveopalatal 


Tell whether the sounds in the following exercise are alveopalatal or velar. 


Exercise 21.4: Recognizing Alveopalatal and Velar Stops 


1 . [6aeta] Alveopalatal 

2. [zadis] Alveopalatal 

3. [nagam] Velar 

4. [da6a] Alveopalatal 


5. [sakaf] Velar 

6. [matan] Alveopalatal 

7. [03ga] Velar 

8. [ligom] Velar 


9. [vrada] Alveopalatal 

10. [a6ka9] Velar 

11. [haekel] Velar 

12. [latal] Alveopalatal 


Alveopalatal stops can often be confused with the alveopalatal affricates [tj] and [dj]. 
Practice distinguishing between these sounds in the following exercise. Respond with "stop' 
or "affricate." 


Exercise 21.5: Recognizing Stops and Affricates 

1. [zada] Stop 5. [Batav] Stop 

2. [zad3a] Affricate 6. [satjaj] Affricate 

3. [sataj] Stop 7. [rjadal] Stop 

4. [agar)] Stop 8. [zod3u] Affricate 


9. [metje3] Affricate 

10. [d3u6] Affricate 

11. [zotu] Stop 

12. [3edo] Stop 
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In the next exercise, practice distinguishing between voiced and voiceless alveopalatal 
stops. Remember to listen only for the stop. Do not let the other consonants confuse you. 

Exercise 21.6: Recognizing Voiced and Voiceless Alveopalatal Stops 

1. [8ado] Voiced 5. [at h aj] Voiceless 9. [vrada] Voiced 

2. [vidan] Voiced 6. [Gatav] Voiceless 10. [Gatav] Voiceless 

3. [atcu] Voiceless 7. [latal] Voiceless 11. [3edo] Voiced 

4. [6ada] Voiced 8. [natan] Voiceless 12. [nadal] Voiced 
In the next exercise respond with "aspirated" or "unaspirated." 

Exercise 21.7: Recognizing Aspirated and Unaspirated Alveopalatal Stops 

1. [at h o6] Aspirated 6. [zatanj Unaspirated 11. [at h aG] Aspirated 

2. [ato6] Unaspirated 7. [nat h a] Aspirated 12. [6et h of] Aspirated 

3. [Jot h av] Aspirated 8. [8ar)t h a] Aspirated 13. [no3to] Unaspirated 

4. [sat h a] Aspirated 9. [vlata] Unaspirated 14. [t h a8a0] Aspirated 

5. [natal] Unaspirated 10. [ete] Unaspirated 15. [matad] Unaspirated 

As previously mentioned, alveopalatal stops are often accompanied by an 
approximant during their release. These stops can be easily confused with alveolar stops 
followed by an approximant. The following exercise contains both alveopalatal stops and 
alveolar stops followed by approximants. Respond with "alveopalatal" or "alveolar." 

Exercise 21.8: Recognizing Alveopalatal and Alveolar Stops 

1. [ada] Alveopalatal 6. [nadar)] Alveopalatal 11. [deme] Alveopalatal 

2. [adja] Alveolar 7. [Qedje] Alveolar 12. [djil] Alveolar 

3. [atja] Alveolar 8. [mataf] Alveopalatal 13. [nodju] Alveolar 

4. [3ata] Alveopalatal 9. [r)03to] Alveopalatal 14. [lato] Alveopalatal 

5. [3atja] Alveolar 10. [zetjo] Alveolar 15. [modol] Alveopalatal 
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In the next exercise, we will combine all of the stops charted in Table 21.1 above. 
Respond by giving the name of the symbol. 

Exercise 21.9: Recognizing [t h ], [t], [d], [t h ], [t], [d], [f], [\], [dj, [t h ], [t], and [d] 

1. [at h a] t h 9. [at h a] t h 17. [pada] d 

18. [pata] t 

19. [dapa] d 

20. [t h apa] t h 

21. [c[apa] d. 

22. [lada] d 

23. [atal] t 

24. [lata] t 

The following chart summarizes the sounds introduced in this lesson and gives the 
alternate symbols sometimes used to represent them. 

Table 21.2: Alveopalatal Stops Summary 


2. 

[at h a] 

t h 

3. 

[ata] 

t 

4. 

[ada] 

d 

5. 

[ata] 

t 

6. 

[ada] 

d 

7. 

[ada] 

ct 

8. 

[ata] 

t 


10. [ad] 

d 

11. [at h ] 

t h 

12. [at] 

t 

13. [ta] 

t 

14. [da] 

d 

15. [ta] 

t 

16. [pat h a] 

t h 


IPA svmbol 


t h 


Name 


Aspirated 
Retracted T 


Technical Name 


Voiceless Aspirated 

Blade-alveopalatal 

Stop 


English 
Example 


APA svmbol 


Retracted T 


Retracted D 


Voiceless 

Blade-alveopalatal 

Stop 

Voiced 

Blade-alveopalatal 

Stop 
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Thus far all of the vowels you have learned have been single vowels or vowels 
separated by consonants or glides. In this lesson we will introduce sequences of adjacent 
vowels called vowel clusters, as well adjacent vowel glides called glide clusters. These 
phonetic features are relatively common throughout the languages of the world, and it is very 
important that you be familiar with both their sound and articulation. 

Vowel Clusters 

A vowel cluster is two or more syllabic vowel sounds occurring together in a sequence 
with no intervening consonants. Vowel clusters differ from vowels with glides in that vowel 
glides are non-syllabic, while both sounds in a vowel cluster carry syllabicity. The sequence 
[a 1 ] consists of one syllable, but the corresponding vowel cluster [a.i] is two separate syllables. 

Vowel clusters are very common in languages like Tahitian and many indigenous 
languages of North America. English speakers do not naturally say vowel clusters. English 
speakers always insert either an approximant or glottal stop between two vowels. For 
example, "poet" ['po u .wtt], "eon" ['i.jan], and "uh-oh" ['a?o u ] all contain consonants separating 
the vowels and are therefore not vowel clusters. 


Representing Vowel Clusters 

Vowel clusters should be represented by writing the symbols for both vowels with a 
syllable division separating the two, such as [a.i]. The syllable break is important because it is 
common for linguists not to distinguish vowel glides from syllabic vowels, and, therefore, it 
two vowels side-by-side would be ambiguous. Table 22.1 gives examples of vowel glides and 
corresponding vowel clusters. This table is by no means exhaustive, as any combination of 
vowels can be articulated in any sequence to form a vowel cluster. 

Table 22.1 : Vowel Cluster Symbolization 


Vowel Glide 

Vowel Cluster 

[(fl 

[a.i] I 

[a u ] 

[a.u] 

[a] 

[i.a] 

M 

[u.a] 
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Recognizing Vowel Clusters 

The following exercise demonstrates the differences in pronunciation between vowels 
with approximants, vowels with glides, and vowel clusters. Pay particular attention to the 
number of syllables in each utterance. Listen to the sounds first, and then mimic. 

Exercise 22.1 : Producing Vowel Glides and Vowel Clusters 



Approximants 

Vowel Glide 

Vowel Clusters 

1. 

[njA] 

7. [i-va] 

13. [ni.A] 

2. 

[k h je] 

8. [k hi s] 

14. [k h i.e] 

3. 

[bju] 

9. [bu] 

15. [bi.u] 

4. 

[fwa] 

10. [f u a] 

16. [fu.a] 

5. 

[nwA] 

11. [n u A] 

17. [nu.A] 

6. 

[mwi] 

12. [m u i] 

18. [mu.i] 


In many situations, distinguishing between vowel clusters and vowel glides can be 
challenging. Practice differentiating between these types of sequences in the following 
exercise. Remember to listen for the number of syllable beats during the vowel sequence. 
Respond with "glide," "approximant," or "cluster." 


Exercise 22.2: Recognizing Glides and Clusters 


1 . [ma 1 ] Glide 

2. [ma.i] Cluster 

3. [mi. a] Cluster 

4. [bju] Approximant 

5. [bi.u] Cluster 

6. [su.o] Cluster 

7. [ni.ae] Cluster 


8. [mja] Approximant 

9. [o.us] Cluster 

10. [swo] Approximant 

11. [go u ] Glide 

12. [t h a.i3] Cluster 

13. [djo u ] Approximant 

14. [ma.e] Cluster 


15. [ma 3 ] Glide 

16. [wa 1 ] Glide 

17. [bzo u ] Glide 

18. [di.a] Cluster 

19. [walp] Approximant 

20. [jif] Approximant 

21. [fi.e] Cluster 


It can be sometimes difficult to tell whether a sequence is composed of two separate 
vowels or one long vowel. In terms of duration, vowel clusters and lengthened vowels may 
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occupy roughly the same amount of time. However, it is important to remember that vowel 
clusters differ from lengthened vowels in that a lengthened vowel represents a single 
prolonged syllable, while each vowel in a cluster represents a separate syllable. It is entirely 
possible for two vowels that are exactly the same to occur together with separate syllable 
beats, making the sequence a cluster rather than a lengthened vowel. A cluster consisting of 
two identical vowels is often called a re-articulated vowel. In such cases, the quality of the 
vowel may remain the same throughout the entire sequence, but the presence of two syllable 
beats, and very often a change of stress within the cluster, constitutes the re-articulation. 

The following exercise contains utterances consisting of multiple syllables. Focus on 
the vowels in the second syllable of each word and respond with "lengthened" or 
"re-articulated." 

Exercise 22.3: Recognizing Lengthened and Re-articulated Vowels 


1. [mo'p h a.a] Re-articulated 6. 

2. [mo'p h a:] Lengthened 7. 

3. [mo'p h a.a] Re-articulated 8. 

4. [sa'mu:] Lengthened 9. 

5. [sa'mu:] Lengthened 10. 


sa'mu. u] Re-articulated 11. [ju 

li'so:] Lengthened 12. [ju 

Re-articulated 13. [di 

Re-articulated 14. [di 


li so.o] 
li'so. o] 
ju'k h ae:] 


Lengthened 15. [di se:] 


k h ae.3e] Re-articulated 
k h ae:] Lengthened 
se.e] Re-articulated 
se.e] Re-articulated 
Lengthened 


As we have already stated, any combination of vowel sounds may be articulated 
sequentially to form a vowel cluster. In some languages, vowel clusters have been known to 
consist of more than two vowels. The following exercise contains vowel sequences of one, 
two, and three syllables. Remember that vowel glides are non-syllabic. Do not confuse two 
vowels and a glide for a three-syllable vowel cluster. Listen to the glided vowels and vowel 
clusters in the following exercise and tell how many syllables you hear. Respond with "one," 
"two," or "three." 


Exercise 22.4: Recognizing the Number of Syllables 


1. 

[mo.a] 

two 

6. 

[no.u.o] 

three 

11. [wa.A.ae] 

three 

2. 

[i.e.o] 

three 

7. 

[wa.u.je] 

three 

12. [e.e] 

two 

3. 

[e.Ai] 

two 

8. 

[ro.A.o] 

three 

13. [je u ] 

one 

4. 

[wo'] 

one 

9. 

[o u Ja] 

two 

14. [i.e.ep] 

three 

5. 

[o.wi] 

two 

10. 

[o 1 .^] 

two 

15. [u.o u ] 

two 
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Producing Vowel Clusters 

When producing vowel clusters,you must make sure that no unwanted transitional 
sounds are inserted between the vowels. As stated earlier, English speakers break up the 
cluster with an approximant, as in the sequence [uwo]. Another common error is to place a 
glottal stop between the vowels, such as [u?o]. These habits prevent many speakers from 
pronouncing clusters correctly, since by definition a vowel cluster has no intermediate 
consonants separating the vowels. It is important that you learn to eliminate the transitional 
sounds and still pronounce each vowel with its own syllable beat. 

The following exercise builds pronunciation from vowels separated by glides and 
glottal stops to pure vowel clusters. Follow along in the text and mimic each utterance. 

Exercise 22.5: Producing Vowel Clusters 

1. [e.jo.wi] 4. [o.we.JA] 7. [o.wa.jae] 10. [i.jo.wa] 13. [u.wo.we] 

2. [e?o?i] 5. [o?e?A] 8. [o?a?ae] 11. [i?o?a] 14. [u?o?e] 

3. [e.o.i] 6. [o.e.A] 9. [o.a.ae] 12. [i.u.a] 15. [u.o.e] 

Listen to the following exercise and indicate whether the vowels given are separated 
by a glide, an approximant, a stop, or neither. 


Exercise 22.6: Recognizing Vowel Clusters 

1. [o.wa] Approximant 5. [o?i] Stop 

2. [i.e] Neither 

3. [u?e] Stop 

4. [a.o.i] Neither 


6. [a.ju.wo] Approximant 

7. [i.ae s ] Glide 

8. [u.a.q] Neither 


9. [e.u u .ae] Glide 

10. [i.c.e] Neither 

11. [o?u?o] Stop 

12. [ae.u.e] Neither 


Just as each vowel in a cluster carries its own beat, it may also have its own level of 
stress. The primary stress can occur on the first syllable, the second syllable, or on both 
syllables equally. The placement of stress often affects the sound of vowel clusters, causing 
them to be confused with glides. Watch the stress patterns on the vowel clusters in the 
following exercise and mimic each utterance. 


Exercise 22.7: Demonstrating Stress Placement 

1. ['e'o] 2. [e'o] 


3. ['e.o] 
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9. fu.a] 

14. [o'u] 

10. [Ve] 

15. ['o.u] 

11. [i'e] 

16. fse'e] 

12. [ i.e] 

17. [se'e] 

13. ['o'u] 

18. ['se.e] 
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4. ['a'i] 

5. [a'i] 

6. [a.i] 

7. ['u'a] 

8. [u'a] 

Mimic the vowel clusters in the following exercise. Pay attention to the stress patterns 
and make sure that you do not insert any transitional stops or approximants. 

Exercise 22.8: Producing Vowel Clusters 

1. [tu.o'tu.o.a] 6. [sa.e'ta.A.u] 11. [mo.A.i'mi.o] 

2. [le.o'lo.o.A] 7. [ju.o'a.tu.o] 12. [le.u.o'si.ae] 

3. [sa.a'mA.a.o] 8. [so.o.A'le.e] 13. [so.e.e'va.u.a] 

4. [mu.u'b.u.u] 9. [tA.a.e'la.i] 14. [ni.o.u'ri.e.e] 

5. [Ia.o'itio.a.o] 10. [b.u.a'mo.i] 15. [b.ae.a'a.o.ei] 


Glide Clusters 

Just as it is possible for two vowels to occur together with no intervening sounds, it is 
also possible for two vowel glides to occur together with no sounds between. This means that 
more than one glide can precede or follow the syllabic sound of a syllable. A series of 
adjacent glides occurring in the same syllable is called a glide cluster. 

While both sounds in a vowel cluster are syllabic, both sounds in a glide cluster are 
non-syllabic. A glide cluster, therefore, can be described more accurately as a sequence of 
adjacent, non-syllabic vowel sounds preceding or following a syllabic sound. Glide clusters 
do not occur normally in English. 

Glide clusters are represented by writing the symbols for both glide sounds in order, 
such as [ Ul a]. Sometimes the sounds in a glide cluster occur in rapid sequence and sometimes 
simultaneously, making it difficult to tell which is the initial sound. Represent simultaneous 
clusters by first writing the sound that occurs more toward the front of the oral cavity 

Because glide clusters do not occur in English, they can be difficult to learn. However, 
pronouncing glide clusters is essentially the same as saying multiple vowels quickly The 
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following exercise demonstrates single glides, glide clusters, and glides in two separate 
syllables. Follow along in the text and mimic each utterance. 

Exercise 22.9: Producing Glide Clusters 


1. 

a) [o u ] 

b) [o*] 

c) [o u ^] 

d) [o u .w^] 

2. 

a) [el 

b) [e u ] 

c) [e iu ] 

d) [e'.wu] 

3. 

a) [ae s ] 

b) [ae u ] 

c) [ae su ] 

d) [ae s .wu] 

4. 

a) [a'] 

b) [A»] 

c) [a 1 *] 

d) [A.jzf^] 

5. 

a) [u»] 

b) [u«] 

c) [o M ] 

d) [u*.ja] 

6. 

a) [°a] 

b) [a 3 ] 

c) [° s a] 

d) [°e.a] 


Practice distinguishing between single glides and glide clusters in the next exercise. 
Respond with "glide" or "glide cluster." 


Exercise 22.10: Recognizing Glides and Glide Clusters 


1 . [?a j ] Glide 

2. [a uav ] Glide Cluster 

3. [ u ^ak] Glide Cluster 

4. [*ak] Glide 

5. [p h lcT] Glide Cluster 


6. [wa*] Glide 

7. [t h a is ] Glide Cluster 

8. [t h a j ] Glide 

9. [w j aj] Glide Cluster 

1 0. [do iu ] Glide Cluster 


1 1 . [smcT] Glide Cluster 

12. [ u aJ] Glide 

13. [ u oi] Glide 

14. [ u ^od3] Glide Cluster 

15. M Glide 


In the next exercise, tell what type of cluster you hear. Respond with "vowel cluster" 
or "glide cluster." 

Exercise 22.11 : Recognizing Vowel Clusters and Glide Clusters 

1 . [mo.a] Vowel Cluster 6. [ u ^ug] Glide Cluster 1 1 . [blo.i] Vowel Cluster 

2. [di.u] Vowel Cluster 7. [t u ^i] Glide Cluster 12. [ko.ex] Vowel Cluster 

3. [?a u ^] Glide Cluster 8. [*u.ot] Vowel Cluster 13. [vse.el] Vowel Cluster 

4. fa.i] Vowel Cluster 9. [I iu ak] Glide Cluster 14. [e.o.ux] Vowel Cluster 

5. [ ui ai] Glide Cluster 10. [li.a.ik] Vowel Cluster 15. [rn^aek] Glide Cluster 
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16. [du.o.e] Vowel Cluster 17. [ma 1 *] Glide Cluster 18. [so us k] Glide Cluster 
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You have already studied many sounds produced at the velar point of articulation. In 
this lesson you will focus on sounds produced slightly before and slightly behind the velum. 
You will recall from Lesson 1 that the area immediately in front of the velum is called the 
hard palate. This is the palatal point of articulation. The area immediately behind the velum 
is called the uvular point of articulation. The articulator for palatal sounds is usually the mid 
part of the tongue, while for velar and uvular sounds, the back of the tongue is the articulator. 


Palatal and Uvular Consonants 

Palatal and uvular consonants can be referred to as fronted and retracted (or backed) 
velar sounds. You must be careful, however, not to confuse back -velar sounds, in which the 
back of the tongue touches the velar point of articulation, with backed velar sounds, where 
the back of the tongue touches the uvular point of articulation. 

The consonant chart below introduces the symbols for palatal and uvular sounds. This 
chart is by no means exhaustive, since voiceless counterparts of the palatal and uvular nasals 
and laterals presented are also possible. The palatal and uvular fricatives and stops can also 
be combined to create affricates. 

Table 23.1 : Palatal, Velar, and Uvular Stops and Fricatives 




Mid-Palatal Back- Velar Back-Uvular 

Stops 
Fricatives 

Voiceless 
Aspirated 

c h |<h q h 

Voiceless 

c k q 

Voiced 

j g g 

Voiceless 

5 x X 

Voiced 

i Y * 


Several new symbols are introduced in Table 23.1 above. Voiceless palatal stops are 
symbolized by a Lowercase C [c], and uvular stops are symbolized by a Lowercase Q [q]. 
Even though these symbols are from the English alphabet, they do not sound anything like 
the English letters. Voiced palatal and uvular stops are symbolized by Dotless Barred J [j] 
and Small Capital G [g] respectively. 

Voiceless palatal fricatives are symbolized by a symbol called C Cedilla [g]. Voiceless 
uvular fricatives are symbolized by the Greek letter Chi [y]. Voiced palatal fricatives are 
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represented by a symbol called Curly Tail J [j], and voiced uvular fricatives are represented 
by an Inverted Small Capital R [k]. 

The following facial diagrams illustrate the position of the tongue for the articulation 
of palatal, velar, and uvular stops. Study the diagrams to familiarize yourself with the new 
points of articulation. For the corresponding fricatives, the articulation is the same except for 
a small gap between the articulator and point of articulation. Palatal and uvular nasals are 
produced with the same tongue position, but the velic must be open. 





Illustration 23.1: 
Palatal Stop [j\ 


Illustration 23.2: 
Velar Stop [g] 


Illustration 23.3: 
Uvular Stop [g] 


Producing Palatal and Uvular Consonants 

Palatal and uvular phones are rare in English. Velar consonants followed by front 
vowels may be produced more toward the front of the velum, nearer to the palatal point of 
articulation, but this movement must be exaggerated in order to reach the hard palate. Velar 
consonants adjacent to back vowels my be closer to the uvular point of articulation in 
anticipation of the proceeding vowel, but again, this movement must be exaggerated in order 
to reach the uvula. You can feel this difference in back-velar stops by saying the words in the 
following chart. 
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Table 23.2: Comparison of Palatal, Velar, and Uvular Stops 


Palatal 

Velar 

Uvular 

"key" [c h i] 

"cop" [k h ap] 

"caw" [q h o] 

"creep" [c h jip] 

"crop" [k h jap] 

"craw" [qjo] 

"geek" [ t ik] 

"guck" [gAk] 

"gawk" [Gok] 


The voiceless palatal fricative [c] occurs in English words when an "h" precedes a 
palatal approximant [j] or the close front vowel [i], such as in the words "hue" [cju] and "he" 
[ci]. To become familiar with the palatal fricative, try prolonging the word "hue" and 
concentrate on the height and position of the tongue. 

Another way to gain a feel for the articulation of palatal and uvular sounds is by 
beginning with [x] and moving your tongue forward and backward so that you "hiss" the 
sequences [xcxxxcxx*]. You should hear the pitch move up and down during this 
sequence. This change of pitch is due to the altered size of the oral cavity. As the tongue 
moves forward, the size of the oral cavity is reduced, creating a higher resonance. When the 
tongue moves back, the oral cavity is enlarged, creating a lower sound. This difference in 
pitch can be very helpful in differentiating between palatal and uvular sounds. 

Beginning with [x], try hissing the song "London Bridge is Falling Down" as if you 
were whistling the tune with the back of your tongue. The last three syllables, "fair la-dy" 
consist of the palatal fricative [g], the velar fricative [x], and the uvular fricative [x], 
respectively. This same procedure can be done with voicing to learn the articulation of [j.], [y], 
and [is]. 

You may also try imitating a donkey's "hee-haw," replacing [h] with [x]. Push the 
articulation of the last syllable back as far as possible. This will produce both [g] and [y]. Try 
the same procedure using voicing. 

Once you have learned to control the use of the palatal and uvular points of 
articulation with stops and fricatives, you will have no trouble with the production of palatal 
and uvular nasals, laterals, and approximants. Mimic the consonants in the following 
exercise. Make sure, however, that you do not pronounce the palatal sounds with the same 
articulation as alveopalatal consonants. 


Exercise 23.1 : Producing Palatal and Uvular Stops and Fricatives 

1 . a) ici aka oqo c) aca aka aqa 

b) ici iki iqi d) oco oko oqo 
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2. a)i}i 

aga 

OGO 

c)aga 

axa 

axa 

b)iji 

igi 

iGi 

d)ogo 

0X0 

oxo 

c) aja 

aga 

aGa 

4. a) iji 

aya 

OKO 

d) op 

ogo 

OGO 

b)iji 

iyi 

ib>i 

3. a) igi 

axa 

oxo 

c)aja 

aya 

asa 

b)igi 

ixi 

iXi 

d)oJo 

oyo 

OKO 


Recognizing Palatal and Uvular Consonants 

Using palatal and uvular consonants in the place of velar consonants makes no 
difference in the meaning of English words. In some languages, however, these sounds can 
be contrastive. In such languages it is very important to be able to distinguish between 
palatal, velar, and uvular consonants. The following exercises will help you to develop an ear 
for these sounds. 

Listen to the following exercise and respond by telling whether the pairs of sounds are 
the same or different. 

Exercise 23.2: Recognizing Palatal and Uvular Consonants 

1 . [aca aca] Same 8. [ogo aja] Different 1 5. [aga aga] Same 

9. [ogo ogo] Different 

1 0. [ja ja] Same 

1 1 . [iji igi] 


2. [aca aqa] Different 

3. [aqa aca] Different 

4. [oqo oqo] Same 

5. [ko qo] Different 

6. [iki iki] Same 

7. [aja aGa] Different 


Different 

1 2. [ijo jgo] Different 

1 3. [xa xa] Same 

1 4. [ag ax] Different 


16. [ay ay] Same 

1 7. [asa aja] Different 

1 8. [oko oyo] Different 

19. [aGa aga] Different 

20. [on on] Same 

21 . [inj iisii] Different 


Listen to the following exercise and respond by telling whether the stops that you hear 
are palatal or uvular. 

Exercise 23.3: Recognizing Palatal and Uvular Stops 

1. [aca] Palatal 2. [aqa] Uvular 3. [aca] Palatal 
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4. [Jaca] Palatal 

5. [Jaqa] Uvular 

6. [Jaca] Palatal 

7. [aeqaef] Uvular 
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8. [aecaef] Palatal 12. [daga] Palatal 

9. [aeqaef] Uvular 13. [max] Uvular 

10. [daxa] Uvular 14. [max] Uvular 

11. [daxa] Uvular 15. [mag] Palatal 


In the following exercise, tell whether the stops are velar or uvular. 


Exercise 23.4: Recognizing Velar and Uvular Stops 


1 . [aga] Velar 

2. [aGa] Uvular 

3. [aga] Velar 

4. [nogos] Velar 

5. [saGaf] Uvular 


6. [Gaz] Uvular 

7. [migae] Velar 

8. [saeGo] Uvular 

9. [gomi] Velar 

10. [land] Uvular 


11. [aisan] Uvular 

12. [yob] Velar 

13. [poyoz] Velar 

14. [imp] Uvular 

15. [jayae] Velar 


Listen to the following exercise and respond by telling whether the stops are palatal or 


velar. 


Exercise 23.5: Recognizing Palatal and Velar Stops 


1 . [aca] Palatal 

2. [aka] Velar 

3. [aka] Velar 

4. [nijil] Palatal 

5. [segset] Velar 


6. [maja] Palatal 

7. [lixot] Velar 

8. [tugo] Palatal 

9. [dage] Palatal 

10. [mij] Palatal 


11. [miy] Velar 

12. [layo] Velar 

13. [pom] Palatal 

14. [rjom] Velar 

15. [iped] Palatal 


Tell whether the stops in the following exercise are palatal, velar, or uvular. 

Exercise 23.6: Recognizing Palatal, Velar, and Uvular Stops 

1. [aca] Palatal 4. [og] Uvular 7. [ga] Velar 

2. [aka] Velar 5. [ax] Velar 8. [fa] Palatal 

3. [aqa] Uvular 6. [aj] Palatal 9. [kq] Uvular 
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10. [noqo] Uvular 

11. [moco] Palatal 

12. [sogo] Velar 

13. [saga] Palatal 


14. [apaf] Palatal 

15. [var)] Velar 

16. [okoz] Uvular 

17. [eke] Velar 


18. [nuNu] Uvular 

19. [aca] Palatal 

20. [moka] Velar 

21. [aqav] Uvular 


The next exercise contains alveopalatal and palatal stops. Respond by naming the 
point of articulation. 

Exercise 23.7: Recognizing Alveopalatal and Palatal Stops 

1. [aca] Palatal 5. [bana] Alveopalatal 9. [ojo] Alveopalatal 

2. [ada] Alveopalatal 6. [apal] Palatal 10. [dim] Alveopalatal 

3. [aja] Palatal 7. [vita] Alveopalatal 11. [ecot] Palatal 

4. [sap] Palatal 8. [gaAa] Palatal 12. [ajef] Palatal 


Palatal and Uvular Affricates 

As you have already learned, palatal or uvular stops and fricatives can be combined to 
create affricates. The most common combinations are homorganic, where both the stop and 
fricative share the same point of articulation. It is also possible, however, to produce 
heterorganic affricates by combining palatal or uvular stops with fricatives of any other point 
of articulation. 

Palatal and uvular affricates should not be particularly difficult to produce, but 
differentiating between palatal, velar, and uvular affricates can be a challenge. The following 
exercise contains homorganic palatal, velar, and uvular affricates. Listen to each utterance 
and respond by naming the point of articulation. 

Exercise 23.8: Recognizing Palatal, Velar, and Uvular Affricates 

1. [acga] Palatal 5. [agy] Velar 9. [a.kxaf] Velar 

2. [akxa] Velar 6. [jja] Palatal 10. [Ia.jj.al] Palatal 

3. [agya] Velar 7. [sa.qxa] Uvular 11. [aGK.fa] Uvular 

4. [aGKa] Uvular 8. [ma.qxa] Uvular 12. [kagy] Velar 
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13. [akxa] Velar 

14. [naqx] Uvular 
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15. [acga] Palatal 17. [fa. gyuv] Velar 

1 6. [zatj.as] Palatal 1 8. [aqxa] Uvular 


Palatal, Velar, and Uvular Nasals and Laterals 

In addition to stops and fricatives, nasals and laterals can also be formed at the palatal 
and uvular points of articulation. These phones are made in exactly the same way as their 
alveolar counterparts, except that the tongue is positioned farther back in the mouth. This 
will feel quite awkward to an English speaker at first, and he will naturally try to move the 
tongue toward the alveolar ridge, but such habits must be overcome in order to correctly 
pronounce these sounds. Table 23.2 above lists the symbols used to represent these sounds. 

Table 23.3: Palatal, Velar, and Uvular Nasals and Laterals 


^^^H 

Mid-Palatal Back-Velar Back-Uvular 

Nasals 

Lateral 
Approximants 

H^^K^^^^H 



Palatal nasals are represented by a symbol called Left-tail N (at left) [p]. It may help to 
remember this symbol as the combination of a "]" and an "n." The uvular nasals are 
symbolized by a Small Capital N [n]. To learn how to pronounce these phones, try 
pronouncing a lengthened Eng [rj:] and move the tongue forward and backward. 

The palatal lateral approximant is symbolized by a Turned Y [A]. This sound is quite 
difficult for English speakers to hear and pronounce. When pronouncing this sound, one 
must ensure that the air steam flows laterally around the sides of the tongue. 

The velar lateral approximant is represented by a Small Capital L [l]. This too is 
awkward to pronounce at first. To produce this sound, start by pronouncing a lengthened 
Eng [rj:] and then redirect the air stream from going through the velic to moving around the 
sides of the tongue. Though the sides of the tongue may move slightly, be careful not to move 
the tongue forward. 

After practicing forming these new sounds, listen to and mimic the exercise below. 
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Exercise 23.9: Producing Palatal, Velar, and Uvular Nasals and Laterals 

1 . a) ipi ar|a ono 2. a) iAi ai.a 

b) ipi irgi iivii b) iAi ii_i 

c) apa ana aNa c) aAa ai.a 

d) opo orp ono d) oAo old 

Practice control over the production of all of the phones learned in this lesson. Mimic 
each utterance in the following exercises. 

Exercise 23.10: Mimicry 

Palatal Velar Uvular 

1 . cream colored cittens kream kolored kittens qream qolored qittens 

2. fooey jreen trapes gooey green grapes Gooey Green Grapes 

3. crotchety cueen Catherine xrotchety xueen xatherine x r otchety xueen xatherine 

4. j.ary jrinds jears Y ar Y yrinds years Bary Brinds Bears 

5. dip dop sop dirj dorj sorj diN doN son 

6. AittAe Aarry Aaughs LittLe Larry Laughs 

In the following exercise, repeat each utterance after the recording. 

Exercise 23.11 : Mimicry 

1. [ca'qa] 8. [ce'gae] 15. [qa'cu] 

2. [qA'co] 9. [qt'qa] 16. [pu'ja] 

3. [ju'Aae] 10. [rje'co] 17. [ja'Ga] 

4. [Go'Aa] 1 1 . [Lo'gt] 18. [tu'Ga] 

5. [co'qt] 12. [cae'qi] 19. [xa9'je] 

6. [Le'pa] 13. [qa'ge] 20. [je'je] 

7. [qa'ce] 14. [xs'na] 21. [Ka'ya] 
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22. [co'ta] 23. [gq'gx] 24. [ne'ccB] 

The following chart summarizes the sounds and symbols learned in this lesson. 

Table 23.4: Palatal and Uvular Consonants Summary 


IPA Symbol 

Name 

Technical Name 

English 
Example 

APA Symbol 

C 

C 

Voiceless 
Mid-Palatal Stop 


k 

t 

Barred 
Dotless J 

Voiced Mid-Palatal 
Stop 


g 

q 

Q 

Voiceless 
Back-Uvular Stop 


k 

G 

Small Capital 
G 

Voiced Back-Uvular 
Stop 


g 

? 

C Cedilla 

Voiceless 

Mid-Palatal 

Fricative 

hue 

X 

i 

Curly-Tail J 

Voiced Mid-Palatal 
Fricative 


f 

X 

Chi 

Voiceless 

Back-Uvular 

Fricative 


■ 

K 

Inverted 

Small Capital 

R 

Voiced Back-Uvular 
Fricative 


# 

P 

Left-Tail N 
(at left) 

Voiced Mid-Palatal 
Nasal 


• 

N 

Small Capital 

N 

Voiced Back-Uvular 
Nasal 


"i 
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IPA Symbol Name 


Turned Y 


Technical Name 


Voiced Mid-Palatal 

Lateral 

Approximant 


English 
Example 


APA Symbol 


Small Capital 
L 


Voiced Back- Velar 

Lateral 

Approximant 
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All of the vowels that we have studied so far have been produced with the velic closed, 
the resonance occurring strictly in the oral cavity. In this lesson we will introduce vowels 
produced with the velic partially open, allowing the sound to resonate in both the oral and 
nasal cavities at the same time. Sounds which involve both oral and nasal resonation are said 
to be nasalized, while those involving strictly oral resonation are said to be non-nasalized, or 
oral sounds. 


Nasalization 

The distinction between nasal sounds and nasalized sounds is very important. Nasals 
are sounds in which the air stream is completely blocked at some point in the oral cavity and 
redirected through the nasal cavity. For nasals no air escapes through the mouth because it is 
completely blocked by an articulator. For nasalized sounds, on the other hand, the air stream 
is not blocked in the oral cavity. The oral cavity remains the primary channel of articulation. 
The velic is lowered, however, allowing the nasal cavity to act as a secondary channel of 
articulation. This means that the air stream, instead of exiting the mouth only, exits through 
the nose as well. Illustration 24.1 and Illustration 24.2 picture the difference between nasal 
and nasalized articulation. 




Illustration 24.1 : Nasal Consonant Illustration 24.2: Nasalized Vowel 


Understanding Nasalization 

Vowels are the most commonly nasalized sounds and will therefore occupy the main 
focus of this lesson. However, most continuants (sounds other than stops) can be nasalized. 
For voiceless consonants like [f] and [s], the acoustic quality added by nasalization is slight. 
For voiced consonants like [v] and [z], on the other hand, nasalization may change the sound 
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significantly. Nasalized consonants are not drilled in this lesson, but you should be aware 
that they do occur. 

It is important to note that nasalized sounds are articulated primarily in the oral cavity. 
While different vowel qualities can be produced by altering the size and shape of the oral 
cavity the size and shape of the nasal cavity are essentially fixed. A speaker can control 
whether or not a vowel is nasalized, but cannot produce different vowel sounds by changing 
the size or shape of the nasal cavity itself. Therefore, nasalization is viewed as a modification 
of vowels, rather than unique vowel sounds. 


Degrees of Nasalization 

There may be different degrees of nasalization depending on the size of the velic 
opening. Sounds produced with the velic only slightly open are referred to as lightly 
nasalized, while those produced with a large velic opening are referred to as heavily 
nasalized. The following facial diagrams illustrate the position of the velum for different 
degrees of nasalization. 





Illustration 24.3: Illustration 24.4: Illustration 24.5: 

Non-Nasalized Lightly Nasalized Heavily Nasalized 

Nasalization is represented by placing a Tilde Above ["] a symbol (for example, [a]) or 
a Tilde Below [_ ] a symbol that has an ascender (for example, [A]). If three different degrees 
of nasalization are present in a language, an ogonek [J (or Polish hook), can be used in 
conjunction with the tilde to represent heavy nasalization (for example, [Ej]). 


Nasalized Vowels 

Nasalized vowels are found contrastively in some languages. This means that the 
meaning of a word can change depending on whether a vowel is oral or nasalized. Although 
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nasalized vowels occur quite frequently in English, they make no difference in the meaning of 
words. Most English speakers nasalize vowels that occur next to nasal consonants like [m] 
and [n]. In these cases, the velic simply opens in anticipation of the nasal consonant. This 
happens automatically with no conscious thought from the speaker. 

To determine if a vowel is nasalized, hold your nose closed with your thumb and 
finger as you pronounce the vowel. If the vowels are purely oral, their sound will not be 
affected by the closure. If they are nasalized, you will feel the pressure and vibration of the 
air stream in the nasal cavity. Prolong the vowel sound if you are still unsure if it is nasalized. 

Say the pairs of words in the following chart and try to detect the difference between 
the vowels in the first column and those in the second column. 


Table 24.1 : Comparison of Oral and Nasal Vowels 


Oral Nasal 

"beat" [bit] 

"mean" [mm] 

"bit" [bit] 

"min" [min] 

"bet" [bet] 

"men" [men] 

"bat" [baet] 

"man" [maen] 

"pot" [p h at] 

"mom" [mam] 

"boot" [but] 

"moon" [mun] 


Producing Nasalization 

Although most English speakers produce both nasalized and oral vowels in their 
normal speech, it is necessary to practice in order to be able to control their production in any 
environment. You can practice gaining control of the velic by saying sequences of stops and 
nasals since the only physical difference between homorganic stops and nasals is the position 
of the glottis. Say the word "hidden" without putting a vowel between the [d] and [n] of the 
last syllable, such as [hid.n]. Repeat the last syllable several times so that you get the sequence 
[dndndndndn]. You should be able to feel the velic opening and closing during this sequence. 
Try the same procedure with the sequences [bmbmbmbmbm] and [giigiigiigiign,]. 

Say the sequence [mTmTmTmTmT], making sure that the velic does not close between the 
consonants. Prolong the last vowel and then, while making sure that the velic does not close, 
isolate the vowel [i] . Test the vowel to see if it is nasalized by holding your nose closed with 
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your fingers. Try the same procedure with other vowels such as [a] and [u], and other nasals 
like [n] and [rj]. 

Most people find it relatively easy to produce nasalized vowels next to nasal 
consonants. Producing them next to oral sounds, however, is much more difficult. You can 
practice this by isolating the nasalized vowel with the procedure described above, and 
inserting an oral sound before it. 

Practice mimicking the sequences in the following exercise. You must concentrate on 
opening your velic after the oral consonant. 

Exercise 24.1 : Producing Nasalized Vowels 


1 . [mTmTmT] 

[ml:] 

[T:] 

[bT:] 

2. [memeime] 

[me:] 

m 

[be:] 

3. [naenaenae] 

[nee:] 

m 

[d£:] 

4. [nanana] 

[na:] 

[a:] 

[da:] 

5. [r)6r)6r)6] 

[no:] 

[6:] 

[go:] 

6. [nununu] 

[QUI] 

[u:] 

[gu:] 


Use a mirror to watch the movement of your velic and practice saying sequences of 
oral and nasalized vowels such as [T i T i 7 i 7 i 7], [a a a a a a a a a], and [0 u u u u]. 
Practice nasal and oral vowels with all of the basic vowels on the chart. 

Practice mimicking the vowels in the following exercise. Make sure that the oral 
vowels are pronounced purely oral. Test your pronunciation by closing off your nose with 
your fingers. 

Exercise 24.2: Producing Nasalized and Oral Vowels 

1. [mi] 7. [be] 13. [na] 19. [go] 

2. [m7] 8. [be] 14. [na] 20. [go] 

3. [bi] 9. [nae] 15. [da] 21. [r)u] 

4. [bT] 10. [nae] 16. [da] 22. [qu] 

5. [me] 11. [dae] 17. [no] 23. [gu] 

6. [me] 12. [dae] 18. [no] 24. [gu] 
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Recognizing Nasalized Vowels 

It can often be more difficult to identify nasalized vowels than non-nasalized vowels 
because their quality is altered slightly by the resonation in the nasal cavity Nasalized 
vowels are often perceived as being produced at a lower position than they actually are. The 
following exercise demonstrates the oral and nasalized counterparts of each vowel that has 
been introduced, beginning with [i] and going around the chart. First listen to the different 
quality added by nasalization, and then try mimicking each vowel. 

Exercise 24.3: Demonstration of Oral and Nasalized Vowels 

1 . [i T] 6. [a a] 11. [o 6] 

2. [ii] 7. [a a] 12. [u 0] 

3. [ee] 8. [dd] 13. [u 0] 

4. [ee] 9. [a A] 14. [t?] 

5. [33 se] 1 0. [o 5] 1 5. [e §] 

Listen to the vowels in the next exercise and respond with "same" or "different." 


Exercise 24.4: Recognizing Nasalized and Oral Vowels 


1 . [ba ba] Same 

2. [sa sa] Different 

3. [la la] Different 

4. [t h o t h o] Same 

5. [be 1 be 1 ] Different 


6. [?a ?a] Same 

7. [zu zu] Different 

8. [Isef Isbt] Different 

9. [vus vus] Different 

1 0. [dog dog] Same 


1 1 . [mek mek] Different 

12. [vo u tvo u t] Different 

13. [peek paek]Same 

14. [lin ITn] Different 

15. [gokgok] Same 


In the following exercise, respond by telling whether the vowels that you hear are 
nasalized or oral. 


Exercise 24.5: Recognizing Nasalized and Oral Vowels 

1. [bT] Nasalized 4. [la] Oral 7. [zup] Oral 

2. [si] Oral 5. [do] Oral 8. [mek] Nasalized 

3. [?Tf] Nasalized 6. [lam] Nasalized 9. [t h 5] Nasalized 
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10. [tTf] Nasalized 14. [383] Oral 18. [?ox] Nasalized 

11. [se] Oral 15. [far)] Nasalized 19. [maegz] Nasalized 

12. [kax] Oral 16. [kil] Oral 20. [dug] Oral 

13. [gok] Nasalized 17. [dej] Oral 21. [t h o9] Nasalized 

Practice identifying the nasalized vowels in the following exercise. This exercise may 
contain any of the vowels that have been introduced so far. Respond by giving the name of 
each vowel. Do not let the combinations of consonants distract you. 

Exercise 24.6: Name the Vowel 


1. 

[?a] 

Script A 

11. 

[og] 



21. 

[lam] 

Script A 

2. 

[?A] 

Turned V 

12. 

[zes] 

Schwa 

22. 

[tTf] 

I 

3. 

[?u] 

U 

13. 

[mek] 

E 

23. 

[zog] 

OpenO 

4. 

[si] 

I 

14. 

[zbsg] 

Epsilon 

24. 

[bei] 

E 

5. 

[sa] 

Script A 

15. 

[klim] 

Small Capital I 

25. 

[ged3] 

Epsilon 

6. 

[se] 

E 

16. 

[haesks] Ash 

26. 

[svTt] 

I 

7. 

[tuk] 

Upsilon 

17. 

[Jevz] 

E 

27. 

[jQ6] 

U 

8. 

[*l] 

Ash 

18. 

[spAft] 

Turned V 

28. 

[t/ h on] 

O 

9. 

[mod] 

OpenO 

19. 

[bvTg] 

I 

29. 

[nlf] 

I 

10 

[t h o] 

OpenO 

20. 

[jauk] 

Lowercase A 

30. 

[frS] 

Schwa 


Mimic each sound in the following exercise. 

Exercise 24.7: Producing Nasalized Vowels 

1. [i?7] 5. [e?e] 

2. [ihT] 6. [ehe] 

3. [iT] 7. [ee] 

4. [Ti] 8. [ee] 


9. [e?c] 

10. [she] 

11. [ss] 

12. [sc] 
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13. [ae?ae] 21. [a?A] 29. [o?o] 

14. [aehae] 22. [AhA] 30. [oho] 

15. [aeae-] 23. [aA] 31. [oo] 

16. [aeae] 24. [aa] 32. [oo] 

17. [a?a] 25. [o?6] 33. [u?u] 

18. [aha] 26. [oho] 34. [uhu] 

19. [aa] 27. [oo] 35. [uu] 

20. [aa] 28. [oo] 36. [uu] 
In the following exercise, repeat each sound after the recording. 

Exercise 24.8: Producing Nasalized Vowels 

1. [tosae] 5. [swisas] 9. [nusas] 

2. [tosae] 6. [swTsae] 10. [tAsae] 

3. [tosae] 7. [nusas] 11. [tAsae] 

4. [swTsae] 8. [nusae] 12. [tAsae] 
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As we have seen in previous lessons, the articulation of consonants involves some 
degree of closure between an articulator and a point of articulation. It is possible for two such 
closures to occur at the same time. A sound consisting of two simultaneous closures of the 
same manner of articulation and the same voicing are called double articulations. Both 
sounds involved in double articulation are usually of equal or nearly equal prominence. The 
most common double articulated consonants are stops, although double nasals also occur in 
some languages. Double fricatives and even double affricates are possible, but rare. 


Double Articulations 

Double articulations are most often composed of labial and velar closures. These are 
described as labio-velar articulations. Labio-alveolar articulations and labio-alveopalatal 
articulations do occur in some languages, but are much less common. Just as affricates, 
double articulations can be symbolized by placing a Tie Bar Above [ ] (or Double Breve) or a 
Tie Bar Below [_] the symbols of both consonants involved, such as [kp] or [gb]. The 
following chart gives the symbols for the sounds introduced in this lesson. 


Table 25.1 : Introducing Double Articulations 


Labio-Alveolar Labio-Velar 

Voiceless 
Stops 

Voiced 

Nasals Voiced 

tp kp I 

db gb 

rim rfm 


For double articulations, the closure produced farther back is represented first. This is 
because the sound produced closest to the origin of the air stream is usually heard first, 
especially in sequences where the double articulation occurs word medial. 

The consonants involved in a double articulation occur simultaneously rather than 
sequentially as in other types of consonant clusters. Even consonant clusters with close 
transition are sequential; though the sounds may overlap slightly, neither the initiations nor 
releases of the two articulations occur at the same time. In double articulations, on the other 
hand, either the initiations or the releases (or both in some cases) occur at the same time. 
They are articulated together as a unit rather than as separate sounds. Functioning as a unit, 
the double articulation takes roughly the normal time slot of one consonant, whereas a 
sequential consonant cluster takes as many slots as consonants in the cluster. 
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The following facial diagrams illustrate individually articulated labial and velar 
consonants in contrast with double articulated labial and velar consonants. 





Illustration 25.1 : [p] Illustration 25.2: [k] Illustration 25.3: [kp] 

Producing Double Articulation 

In order to produce double articulated consonants, you must learn to form and release 
two consonant closures at the same time. Begin by saying the following sequences faster and 
faster until the sounds are run together. This will eliminate the vowel between the [g] and [b], 
and result in double articulation. You will probably find the labio-velar articulations easiest, 
so practice them until you can articulate them easily before moving on to the labio-alveolar 
articulations. Mimic each utterance after the recording. 


Exercise 25.1 : Producing Double Articulations 


1- [ 

2. [ 

3. [ 

4. [ 

5. [ 


bAgA 'bAgA 'bAgA 'bAgA 'gbAg 'gbAg 'gbAg 'gbAg] 
pAkA 'pAkA 'pAkA 'pAkA 'kpAk 'kpAk 'kpAk 'kpAk] 
mAr)A 'mAr)A 'mAr)A 'mAr)A 'rfrriAr) 'nmAr) 'nmAr) 'nmAr)] 
daba 'daba 'daba 'daba 'dbad 'dbad 'dbad 'dbad] 
tapa 'tapa 'tapa 'tapa 'tpat 'tpat 'tpat 'tpat] 


6. ['nama 'nama 'nama 'nama 'nman 'nman 'nman 'nman] 

Sometimes people produce double stops when trying to imitate a chicken clucking. 
Say the following sequence of double stops after the recording, making it sound as if you 
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were imitating a chicken. When you can produce [kp] easily, substitute other double 
articulations. 


7. [kpok kpok kpok kpok kpok kpok kpok kpok] 

8. [gbog gbog gbog gbog gbog gbog gbog gbog] 


Another way to learn to produce double articulations is to say the following sequences 
of English words and change the syllable boundaries, making the last consonant of the first 
syllable part of the second syllable. Repeat each utterance after the recording. 

Exercise 25.2: Producing Double Articulations 

1. [big 'bo'] 6. [me^'p^st] 11. [bjirj "ma'n] 

2. [big: 'bo 1 ] 7. [m^k: 'p^st] 12. [bjirj: main] 

3. [bi: 'gbo'] 8. [me i: kpe^t] 13. [bii: rjmaJn] 

4. ['gbo 1 ] 9. [kpe'st] 14. [rjma'n] 

5. ['gbo 'gba 'gbi 'gbu] 10. [kpe kpa kpi kpu] 15. [rjrna nmo rfmi nmu] 

Say the following sentences using double articulations at the beginning of each word. 
Follow the pseudo transcription. 

Exercise 25.3: Producing Double Articulations 

1 . rjmake rjmy rjmonkey rjmind rjmother. 

2. kpeter kpikper kpicked a kpeck of kpickled kpekpers. 

3. The gbig gbad gboy gbent gbilly's gbike. 


Recognizing Double Articulations 

When listening for double articulations in word medial and word final positions, keep 
in mind that the articulation closest to the back of the oral cavity is usually heard first and can 
obscure the sound of the labial articulation. This is because the air stream coming from the 
lungs is acted upon first by the articulation closest to its origin. It will help immensely if you 
are able to watch the speaker's mouth and see the labial articulation. The articulation closest 
to the front of the oral cavity may sound predominant in word initial double articulations. 
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The acoustic difference between double articulations and single articulations is often 
very slight. It may require much practice to be able to recognize them well. The following 
exercise contains both double and single articulations. Listen to the pairs of utterances and 
respond with "same" or "different." 

Exercise 25.4: Recognizing Single and Double Articulations 

1. [agbaagba] Same 8. [ama arjma] Different 15. [irjme ime] Different 


2. [agba aba] Different 

3. [akpa aka] Different 

4. [arjma arjma] Same 

5. [aka akpa] Different 

6. [ebe ebe] Same 

7. [ono ono] Same 


9. [ugu ugu] Same 

1 0. [ikpi ipi] Different 

1 1 . [AbA AgbA] Different 

1 2. [arjma ar)a] Different 

13. [un,u ur)u] Same 

14. [ogaogba] Different 


16. [aka akpa] Different 

17. [irjmo irjmo] Same 

18. [egbA egbA] Same 

19. [irjo irjmo] Different 

20. [okpu okpu] Same 

21 . [ikpe ikpe] Same 


The following exercise contains labio-alveolar double articulations in addition to 
labio-velar sounds. Respond with "double" if you hear double articulation, and "single" if 
you hear single consonants. 

Exercise 25.5: Recognizing Single and Double Articulations 

1. [aba] Single 7. [edbs] Double 13. [sense] Single 


2. [arjma] Double 

3. [aiirna] Double 

4. [ufpu] Double 

5. [aeba] Single 

6. [otpo] Double 


8. [ede] Single 

9. [inrno] Double 

10. [oga] Single 

1 1 . [apa] Single 

12. [okpa] Double 


14. [odbi] Double 

15. [arjma] Double 

16. [ete] Single 

17. [stpae] Double 

18. [obo] Single 


It is also important to be able to distinguish between double articulated consonants 
and consonant clusters with close transition. Listen to the consonants in the next exercise and 
respond with "simultaneous" for double articulations and "sequential" for consonant 
clusters. This exercise also contains labio-alveolar articulations. 
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Exercise 25.6: Recognizing Simultaneous and Sequential Stop Clusters 

1. ['sak.p h a] Sequential 6. [deg'bo] Sequential 11. [a.xe'gbu] Simultaneous 

2. [sa'kpa] Simultaneous 7. [vA'kpak] Simultaneous 12. [arima] Simultaneous 

3. [zo u 'gbo] Simultaneous 8. [Ju'rjme] Simultaneous 13. [k h ot'po3] Sequential 

4. [t h i'ifmi] Simultaneous 9. [33e'dbi] Simultaneous 14. [don/men] Sequential 

5. [t h en'man] Sequential 10. [jik'p h e's] Sequential 15. [yse^kpe?] Simultaneous 

Tell whether the following double articulations are voiced or voiceless. 

Exercise 25.7: Recognizing Voiced and Voiceless Double Articulations 

1. [sa'kpa] Voiceless 5. [AgbA] Voiced 9. [a.xe'gbu] Voiced 

2. [cdbe] Voiced 6. [Je'rimae] Voiced 10. [6u'dbe3] Voiced 

3. [okpa] Voiceless 7. [k h o'kpu3] Voiceless 11. [ne'tper] Voiceless 

4. [ofpu] Voiceless 8. [etpae] Voiceless 12. [ma'kpas] Voiceless 

Double Articulations with Modified Release 

When double stops are released, they are often accompanied by a slight pop or click 
caused by a movement of the tongue during the release. Study Illustration 25.1 and 
Illustration 25.1. The dotted lines represent the position the tongue moves to as the sound is 
released. Notice that in Illustration 25.1 the tongue moves forward during the release, 
pressurizing the air between the velar and labial points of articulation. When this pressure is 
released, it can sound like a small burst or pop. 

In Illustration 25.2 the tongue moves backward during the release, creating a vacuum 
between the labial and velar articulations. This can cause it to sound similar to an implosive 
articulation at its release. 

Although the acoustic difference added by these tongue movements may be slight, you 
should be aware of their affect on double articulations and be able to produce either type of 
release. 
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Illustration 25.4: [kp] with 
Forward Release 


Illustration 25.5: [kp] with 
Backward Release 


Practice your pronunciation of double articulations in the initial, medial, and final 
positions by mimicking the utterances in the following exercise. 

Exercise 25.8: Producing Double Articulations 

1 . [arjmae] 

2. [agbae] 

3. [akpae] 

4. [erjmi] 

5. [egbi] 

6. [ekpi] 

7. [urjma] 

8. [ugba] 

9. [ukpa] 

10. [aerjme] 

11. [aegbe] 


12. 

[3ekpe] 

13. 

[rjrna] 

14. 

[gba] 

15. 

[kpa] 

16. 

[rjmo] 

17. 

[gbo] 

18. 

[kpo] 

19. 

[rjmu] 

20. 

[Qbu] 

21. 

[kpo] 

22. 

[rynA] 


23. 

[gbA] 

24. 

[kpA] 

25. 

[arjm] 

26. 

[agb] 

27. 

[akp] 

28. 

[erjm] 

29. 

[egb] 

30. 

[ekp] 

31. 

[un?n] 

32. 

[ugb] 

33. 

[ukp] 
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34. [orjrh] 35. [ogb] 36. [okp] 

Prenasalization 

In some languages, stops and affricates are often preceded by a brief nasal onset called 
prenasalization. In a prenasalized sound, the velic opens a brief moment before the stop is 
released. Prenasalization differs from a consonant cluster involving a nasal followed by a 
stop in that the nasal onset for prenasalization is much less prominent than an ordinary 
consonant. The nasalization and the stop function together as a unit, much like double 
articulations, with both sounds occurring in the same syllable. 

Unlike double articulations, prenasalized consonants tend to share the same point of 
articulation, but differ in their manner of articulation and sometimes in voicing. The nasal 
sound is usually voiced, whereas the stop may be either voiced or voiceless. Also, the nasal 
sound is not as prominent as the following stop or affricate, whereas both sounds in a double 
articulation carry the same degree of prominence. 

Prenasalized sounds are symbolized by a superscript nasal symbol placed before the 
symbol of the stop or affricate involved, such as [ m b], [ n d3], or pg]. 

Mimic the prenasalized consonants in the following exercise. Be careful not to produce 
syllabic nasals such as [m.bd] or [n.da]. 

Exercise 25.9: Producing Prenasalized Consonants 

1. [ m ba] 5. [ m bi] 9. [ m bo] 13. [ m bu] 

2. [ n da] 6. ["di] 10. [ n go u ] 14. [ n du] 

3. [ n d3a] 7. [ n d3i] 11.[ n d3o] 15. [ncfcu] 

4. [nga] 8. pgi] 12. pgo] 16. pgu] 

The following exercise contrasts prenasalized consonants with consonant clusters and 
syllabic nasals. Respond with "prenasalized" or "no." 

Exercise 25.10: Recognizing Prenasalized Sounds 

1. [ n da] Prenasalized 4. [ m bu] Prenasalized 7. [ n dig] Prenasalized 

2. [m.ba] No 5. [ n d30] Prenasalized 8. [ep.qoy] No 

3. [arjga] No 6. [rj.gA] No 9. [ n d3ad3] Prenasalized 
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10. [n.doks] No 

11. [rj.kadO] No 


12. pkif] Prenasalized 

13. ptoc] Prenasalized 


14. [n.ted3] No 

15. [ rfR bGug] Prenasalized 


The following chart gives alternative symbols for the double articulations introduced 
in this lesson. 

Table 25.2: Double Articulations 


IPA Symbol 

Name 

Technical Name 

English 
Example 

APA Symbol 

kp 


Voiceless 

Labio-velar Double 

Stop 


k P 

© 


Voiced Labio-velar 
Double Stop 


9b 

rjm 


Voiced Labio-velar 
Double Nasal 


^m 

tp 


Voiceless 

Labioal-veolar 

Double Stop 


l P 

db 


Voiced 

Labioal-veolar 

Double Stop 


d b 

nm 


Voiced 
Labioal-veolar 
Double Nasal 


n m 
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As was explained in Lesson 10, it is possible for any vowel to be produced with either 
rounded or unrounded lips. In English, front and central vowels are unrounded, while the 
majority of back vowels are rounded. In other languages, rounded and unrounded vowels 
can conform to different patterns. In languages like French and German, for example, front 
rounded vowels occur quite frequently. Vietnamese and Turkish, on the other hand, contain 
many back unrounded vowels. In this lesson you will learn to control lip rounding on front 
and back vowels. 

The following vowel chart presents several front rounded vowels and back unrounded 
vowels in addition to the vowels that you have already studied. These symbols augment the 
inventory of English vowels in the International Phonetic Alphabet. Many more vowels 
remain, but due to time constraints, no further vowels will be studied in detail in this 
textbook. 

Illustration 26.1: Non-English Front and Back Vowels 

Front Near-Front Central Near-Back Back 


Close <* y 

Near-Close \ [ • 

Close-Mid 

Mid 

Open-Mid 
Near-Open 
Open 



LU ? U 


tf "0 


AuO 


a 


D 


Front Rounded Vowels 

When producing front rounded vowels, remember that the position of the tongue for 
each front rounded vowel is the same as that of its unrounded counterpart. Only the 
condition of the lips changes. The configuration of the lips for each front rounded vowel is 
the same as the back rounded vowel of the same height. For example, to produce the front 
rounded vowel [y], the tongue is in the same position as for [i], while the lips are rounded as 
for the close back vowel [u]. 
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As with all other vowels, you must be careful not to glide front rounded vowels. 

Producing [y] 

The close, front rounded vowel is symbolized by a Lowercase Y [y]; however, this 
sound has little in common with the English "y." 1 A good way to achieve the articulation of 
[y] is to begin with [u] and move your tongue forward to the [i] position while keeping your 
lips rounded. Move your tongue slowly back and forth between these positions several 
times. This technique is called slurring. Practice slurring between [u] and [i] until you can 
easily keep your lips rounded to produce [y]. Practice isolating [y] in the following drill. 

1. [u:y: y y y] 

You may also try slurring with the lips instead of the tongue. Keep your tongue from 
moving while you begin with [i] and practice rounding and unrounding your lips. Then 
isolate [y]. 

2. [i:y: y y y] 

Practice saying the phrase, "He sees three mean bees," with tightly rounded lips. 

3. ['gy'syz'Gjy'myn'byz] 

Often the best way to learn the articulation of a new sound is by mimicry. Listen 
carefully to the vowels in the following exercise and repeat the sentences after the recording. 
Follow the transcription. 

Exercise 26.1 : Producing [i], [u] and [y] 

1 . [i] "Fleece the geese." 

2. [u] "Fluce the goose." 

3. [y] "Flyce the gyse." 

Producing [0] 

The rounded counter part to [e] is called the Slashed O [0]. 2 The [0] is a close-mid 
front rounded vowel. To learn the articulation of this vowel, practice the same slurring 


1 Do not confuse the Lowercase Y [y] with the Small Capital Y [y]. The [y] is a near-close near-front rounded 
vowel. Also, the English "y" consonant sound is represented by the approximant Lowercase J [j]. 

2 Do not confuse the Slashed O [0] with the Barred O [e]. The [e] is a close-mid central rounded vowel. 
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procedure as with the previous vowel. Slur between the vowels [o] and [e], keeping your lips 
rounded. Repeat the slur several times, and then isolate the front rounded vowel. 

1. [0:0: 0] 

Now practice the rounded and unrounded slur between [e] and [0]. Remember to 
keep your tongue from moving during this exercise. 

2. [e:0i 000] 

Say the phrase, "Kate bakes eight cakes," with rounded lips on each vowel. The lip 
rounding for [0] will be slightly less than for [y]. 

3. [ , k h 0t'b0ks'?0t'k h 0ks] 

Mimic the sentences in the following exercise. Practice careful lip rounding as you 
repeat each utterance. 

Exercise 26.2: Producing [e], [o], and [0] 

1. [e] "Make the cake." 

2. [0] "Moke the coke." 

3. [0] "Moke the coke." 

Producing [ce] 

The open-mid front rounded vowel is symbolized by a Lowercase O-E Ligature [ce]. 3 
It is the rounded counterpart to Epsilon [e]. This vowel is lower and produced with slightly 
less lip rounding than [0]. Practice the same slurring procedure as used above, this time 
slurring between [o], [s], and [ce]. 

Begin with [o], and keep your lips rounded as you glide toward [ce]. Isolate the 
rounded vowel, and repeat it several times. 

1. [o:ce: ce ce ce] 

Slur between the front rounded and unrounded positions. 

2. [e:ce: ce ce ce] 

Say the phrase, "Shred Ted's red sled," with slightly rounded lips. 

3. ['Jjoed'tcedz'jced'slced] 


3 Do not confuse the Lowercase O-E Ligature [ce] with the Small Capital O-E Ligature [ce]. The [ce] is an open 
front rounded vowel. 
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Repeat each utterance in the following exercise. 

Exercise 26.3: Producing [ce] 

1. [e] "Check the deck." 

2. [o] "Chalk the dock." 

3. [ce] "Chceck the dceck." 

Repeat each of the following utterances after the recording. 

Exercise 26.4: Producing [y], [o], and [ce] 

1. [ny] 7. [dy] 13. [Gyz] 

2. [ne] 8. [de] 14. [60Z] 

3. [nee] 9. [dee] 15. [Gcez] 

4. [sy] 10. [ly] 16. [ 3 yf] 

5. [S0] 11. [10] 17. [30f] 

6. [see] 12. [Ice] 18. [3oef] 

Recognizing Front Rounded Vowels 

The shape of the lips affects the sound of vowels to a great degree. English speakers 
often find it difficult to identify vowels which do not conform to the English lip rounding 
patterns. Since front rounded vowels do not occur in English, you may have to practice a 
good deal to be able to identify their positions. Listen to the vowels in the following exercise 
and respond with "same" or "different." 

Exercise 26.5: Recognizing Front Rounded Vowels 

1- [Winy/] S 5. hyjnjj] D 9. [lu'bit lu'byt] D 

2. [nJJnyJ] D 6. [rjyj rjyj] S 10. [g fgef] D 

3. [njjnjj] S 7. [lu'byt lu'bit] D 11. [got got] S 

4. [rjyJrjiJ] D 8. [lu'bit lu'bit] S 12. [get get] S 
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13. 

[gof gef] 


D 

24. 

;ioe6 Is6] 


D 

35. 

[yoe3 yoe3] 

S 

14. 

[gef gof] 


D 

25. 

;ko'9oe? ko 

Goe?]S 

36. 

[y03 Y°e3] 

D 

15. 

[gef gof] 


D 

26. 

[ko'Goe? ko 

Goe?]S 

37. 

[YY3 YY3] 

S 

16. 

[v8'30m vo 

'30m; 

S 

27. 

[ko'Goe? ko 

Ge?] 

D 

38. 

[y03 Y063] 

D 

17. 

[v8'30m V8'3em] 

D 

28. 

ntz nyz] 


D 

39. 

[yoe3 Y03] 

D 

18. 

[v8'3em vo 

30m] 

D 

29. 

noez noez] 


S 

40. 

[Goz Goz] 

S 

19. 

[Ice6 loe&] 


S 

30. 

nuz nyz] 


D 

41. 

[iz yz] 

D 

20. 

[lea led] 


S 

31. 

ntz ntz] 


S 

42. 

[moek mtk] 

D 

21. 

[loe6 Ie6] 


D 

32. 

^noz noz] 


D 

43. 

[lea loe6] 

D 

22. 

[loe6 loe&] 


S 

33. 

noez noz] 


D 

44. 

[ko'Goe? ko'Ge?] 

D 

23. 

[Is6 loe6] 


D 

34. 

[YY3 YU3] 


D 

45. 

[ntz ntz] 

S 


The following exercise contains both rounded and unrounded front vowels. Listen 
carefully to each utterance and respond with "rounded" or "unrounded." 

Exercise 26.6: Recognizing Rounded and Unrounded Front Vowels 

13. [mcem] Rounded 

14. [tyk] Rounded 

15. [ne6] Unrounded 

16. [Gom] Rounded 


1. 

[nyf] 

Rounded 

7. 

[J0Z] 

Rounded 

2. 

[sig] 

Unrounded 

8. 

[3i6] 

Unrounded 

3. 

[moel] 

Rounded 

9. 

[doef] 

Rounded 

4. 

[doz] 

Rounded 

10. 

[gej] 

Unrounded 

5. 

[kex] 

Unrounded 

11. 

[sem] 

Unrounded 

6. 

[lip] 

Unrounded 

12. 

[vib] 

Unrounded 


17. [lef] 

18. [kyp] 


Unrounded 
Rounded 


In the following exercise, give the names for the vowel sound that you hear. This 
exercise contains the three front rounded vowels that we have introduced and their 
unrounded counterparts. 


Exercise 26.7: Recognizing Front Rounded Vowels 

1. [i] I 2. [0] Slashed O 


3. [y] 


Y 
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4. [e] Epsilon 9. [se] Epsilon 14. [lem] E 

5. [oe] OE Ligature 10. [si] I 15. [noeg] OE Ligature 

6. [e] E 11. [sc] Epsilon 16. [dot] Slashed O 

7. [sy] Y 12. [so] Slashed O 17. [sil] I 

8. [soe] OE Ligature 13. [zyf] Y 18. [nev] Epsilon 


Back Unrounded Vowels 

English speakers produce most back vowels with rounded lips. Many languages, 
however, have primarily unrounded back vowels. Do not let your English habits keep you 
from pronouncing these vowels correctly. Remember that back unrounded vowels should be 
produced with lip rounding similar to the corresponding front vowel of the same height. 

Producing [ui] 

The close back unrounded vowel is represented by a Turned M [ill]. This vowel is 
produced with the tongue in the same position as for [u] but with unrounded lips. 

To learn to produce Turned M [w], practice slurring between the front unrounded 
vowel [i] and the back unrounded vowel [w]. Make sure that your lips remain unrounded as 
your tongue moves to the back position. Practice this sequence several times, and then 
practice the back unrounded vowel in isolation. 

1. [i:w: w w w] 

Slur between the back rounded [u] and the back unrounded [iu]. Make sure that your 
tongue does not move during this sequence. Then isolate the unrounded vowel. 

2. [u:w: iu w m] 

Say the sentence, "Two shooters shoot through a goose," with unrounded lips. You 
may find it helpful to smile as you say the words. This keeps the lips from becoming 
rounded. 

3. ['t/uTJw.t^z 'Jwt'Oiiitfe'gws] 

Mimic the phrases in the following exercise. Watch your lips with a mirror to make 
sure that they are unrounded. 
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Exercise 26.8: Producing [i], [u], and [w] 

1 . [i] "Fleece the geese." 

2. [u] "Fluce the goose." 

3. [w] "Fliuce the guise." 

Producing [v] 

The close-mid back unrounded vowel is represented by a symbol called Ram's Horns 
[$]. This is the rounded counterpart to [o], and is produced with the tongue in the same 
position as for [o]. To learn to produce this sound, practice slurring between front unrounded 
vowel [e] and the corresponding back unrounded position [s]. Repeat this procedure several 
times. 

1. [e:v: v v v] 

Now slur between [o] and [is]. Be careful to keep your tongue from moving. 

2. [oiffi V V v] 

Say the phrase, "Joe go blow snow," with unrounded lips. Remember to smile as you 
say the words. 

3. ['ctetf'gtf'bhf'sntf] 

Watch your lips in a mirror as you mimic the following phrases. 

Exercise 26.9: Producing [e], [o], and [v] 

1. [e] "Make the cake." 

2. [o] "Moke the coke." 

3. [v] "Mwke the cwke." 

Repeat each utterance after the recording. 

Exercise 26.10: Producing [w], [v], and [i] 

1. [nuj] 4. [slu] 7. [Ilu] 

2. [mr] 5. [sv] 8. [It] 

3. [nt] 6. [si] 9. [It] 
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10. [9wz] 

11. [8tfz] 


12. [9k] 

13. [3iuf] 


14. [3*f] 

15. [3tf] 


Recognizing Back Unrounded Vowels 

It may require a good deal of practice for English speakers to be able to recognize back 
unrounded vowels as they do not usually occur in normal English speech. The following 
exercises are designed to help develop your ability to identify back unrounded vowels. 

Listen to the pairs of utterances in the following exercises and respond with "same" or 
"different." 


Exercise 26.11 : Recognizing Back and Central Vowels 


1. [nw nw] Same 

2. [nw nu] Different 


3. [nw ni] 

4. [si si] 


Different 
Same 


5. [sw su] Different 

6. [su su] Same 

7. [Iwk Iwk] Same 

8. [Iwk luk] Different 

9. [Iwk lik] Different 

10. [ntf no] Different 


11. [ntf ntf] 

1 2. [no ntf] 

13. [se stf] 

1 4. [se se] 

1 5. [stf so] 


Same 

Different 

Different 

Same 

Different 


16. [loklok] Same 

17. [lekhrk] Different 

1 8. r>k lAk] Different 

1 9. [mwf muf] Different 

20. [mof mof] Same 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


mof mtff] Different 

zu3 zu3] Same 

ze3 ztf3] Different 

zw3 zt3] Different 

Jin, Jin,] Same 

\vr\ jAnJ Different 

Jtfn, Jon] Different 

;duedu9] Same 

;de9chr9] Different 

;dtf9 dtf9] Same 


Listen carefully to the vowel sounds in the following exercise and respond with 
'rounded" or "unrounded." 

Exercise 26.12: Recognizing Back Rounded and Unrounded 

1. [nuf] Rounded 3. [mwl] Unrounded 5. [ksx] Unrounded 

2. [sog] Rounded 4. [doz] Rounded 6. [lap] Unrounded 
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7. 

[JUZ] 

Rounded 

8. 

[3W6] 

Unrounded 

9. 

[zof] 

Rounded 

10. 

M 

Unrounded 
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11. [swim] Unrounded 15. [n,w&] Unrounded 


12. [viub] Unrounded 

13. [mum] Rounded 

14. [ttfk] Unrounded 


16. [Gum] Rounded 

17. [hrf] Unrounded 

18. [kop] Rounded 


In the following exercise, back unrounded vowels will be given along with several 
other similar vowel sounds. Respond by giving the name of the vowel that you hear. 

Exercise 26.13: Recognizing Back and Central Vowels 


1. 

[ill] 

Turned M 

7. 

[e] 

Schwa 

13. [9] 

Schwa 

2. 

[u] 

U 

8. 

[ill] 

Turned M 

14. [hi] 

Turned M 

3. 

[o] 



9. 

H 

Barred I 

15. [A] 

Turned V 

4. 

w 

Ram's Horns 

10. 

W 

Ram's Horns 

16. [v] 

Ram's Horns 

5. 

[A] 

Turned V 

11. 

[u] 

U 

17. \\] 

Barred I 

6. 

[o] 



12. 

[HI] 

Turned M 

18. [ill] 

Turned M 


In the following exercise, listen to the vowel sounds and tell whether they are rounded 
or unrounded. This exercise contains all of the front rounded and back unrounded vowels 
that have been presented in this lesson along with other similar vowels. 

Exercise 26.14: Recognizing Rounded and Unrounded Vowels 


1. 

[gium] 

Unrounded 

9. 

[bes] 

Unrounded 

17. 

[OA3] 

Unrounded 

2. 

[suf] 

Rounded 

10. 

[xunj 

Rounded 

18. 

[ned] 

Unrounded 

3. 

[dtb] 

Unrounded 

11. 

[teb] 

Unrounded 

19. 

[twk] 

Unrounded 

4. 

[VtfZ] 

Unrounded 

12. 

[zof] 

Rounded 

20. 

[kiv] 

Unrounded 

5. 

[JO?] 

Rounded 

13. 

[num] 

Rounded 

21. 

[gox] 

Rounded 

6. 

[dAV] 

Unrounded 

14. 

[k*k] 

Unrounded 

22. 

[f«e] 

Unrounded 

7. 

[pil] 

Unrounded 

15. 

[meet] 

Rounded 

23. 

[nov] 

Rounded 

8. 

[lyd] 

Rounded 

16. 

[gom] 

Rounded 

24. 

[tid] 

Unrounded 
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Identify the vowel sounds in the following exercise. This exercise contains all of the 
basic vowels presented in this course. Respond by giving the name of each vowel. 

Exercise 26.15: Name the Vowel 


1. 

[i] 

I 

12. 

[o] 



23. 

N 

Ash 

2. 

[o] 

Upsilon 

13. 

[y] 

Y 

24. 

[y] 

Y 

3. 

[0] 

Slashed 

14. 

M 

Turned M 

25. 

[o] 

OpenO 

4. 

[08] 

OE Ligature 

15. 

[e] 

E 

26. 

M 

Ram's Horns 

5. 

M 

Ram's Horns 

16. 

[u] 

U 

27. 

[o] 

Upsilon 

6. 

[e] 

Epsilon 

17. 

[e] 

E 

28. 

[ui] 

Turned M 

7. 

[ui] 

Turned M 

18. 

[y] 

Y 

29. 

[u] 

U 

8. 

[i] 

I 

19. 

[i] 

Small Capital I 

30. 

[a] 

Schwa 

9. 

[A] 

Turned V 

20. 

[e] 

Schwa 

31. 

[e] 

E 

10 

[a] 

Schwa 

21. 

[i] 

I 

32. 

[o] 

OpenO 

11 

w 

Ram's Horns 

22. 

[a] 

Script A 

33. 

[o] 

Upsilon 


In the following exercise, repeat each utterance after the recording. 
Exercise 26.16: Producing Front Rounded and Back Unrounded Vowels 


1. 

[sisy] 

[seso] 

[sesce] 

[suslu] 

[SOSff] 

2. 

[vivy] 

[vevo] 

[vevce] 

[vuvlu] 

[vow] 

3. 

[xixy] 

[xexo] 

[xexoe] 

[xuxlu] 

[XOXtt] 

4. 

[yfif] 

[ofef] 

[cefef] 

[uifuf] 

[tfof] 

5. 

[ymim] 

[omem] 

[cemem] 

[mimum] 

[wmom] 


The following table summarizes the sounds and symbols introduced in this lesson. 
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Table 26.1 : Non-English Front and Back Vowels 


IPA Symbol 


Name 


Technical Name 


English 
Example 


APA Symbol 





09 


W 


Lowercase Y 


Slashed O 


Lowercase 
O-E Ligature 


Turned M 


Close Front Rounded 
Vowel 

Close-mid Front 
Rounded Vowel 

Open-mid Front 
Rounded Vowel 


Close Back 
Unrounded Vowel 


U 


V 


Rams's Horns 


Close-mid Back 
Unrounded Vowel 


Lesson 27: 
Transition and Release 


1 PQQnn Outline ^^^^^^_ 




^_ 1 


The Release of Consonants 

^^ 

310 

Released Consonants 


310 

Unreleased Consonants 


311 

Transition 


313 

Close Transition 
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Consonants are defined not only by their articulators but also in the way that their 
articulators are released and in the types of transitions that link them to other consonants. 
There are several different ways in which the articulators can separate after pronouncing a 
consonant. This separation is referred to as their release. The different ways in which the 
articulators move from one consonant to the next are called transitions. To avoid a distracting 
accent, it is very important to be able to recognize these features and be able to reproduce 
them accurately. 

The Release of Consonants 

The release of consonants describes the interaction between the articulator and point 
of articulation immediately following the closure of a consonant. Consonants which occur at 
the ends of utterances can be either released or unreleased. In other words, the articulator 
may move away from the point of articulation (released), or it may remain stationary 
(unreleased). 

Released Consonants 

There are several different ways in which consonants, and stops in particular, may be 
released. If a stop is voiceless, it may be followed by aspiration and described as an aspirated 
release, or it may be released audibly without significant air flow and described simply as a 
regular release. 

Voiced consonants may be released in several ways. Like voiceless stops, they can be 
followed by a regular release or aspiration. Voiced aspiration is transcribed by adding a 
Superscript Hooktop H [ h ] after the consonant, such as [ab h ]. 1 A voiced consonant may also 
be released as the vocal chords are still vibrating and, therefore, generate a short vowel 
sound, often identified as a Schwa [o\. This type of release is known as voiced release and is 
represented by a Superscript Schwa [ 3 ] following the consonant, such as [ab s ]. 

The difference between a voiced aspirated release and voiced release is that the vocal 
chords are slightly farther apart when producing voiced aspiration than they are when 
producing a voiced release. Also, a larger amount of air generally escapes when aspiration 
occurs. 

Consonants can also be released into a nasal or lateral. This is transcribed simply by 
placing after the consonant a superscript symbol, such as Superscript N [ n ], Superscript M [ m ], 
or Superscript L [']. For example, the English word "cotton" could be pronounced as ['k h a.t n n] 
and "bottle" could be transcribed as ['bd.t'J]. These English examples end with a syllabic 


1 Voiced aspiration is usually referred to as breathy voice or murmur and will be studied at length in a later 
lesson. 
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consonant, but not all languages have a full nasal or lateral after a release. Often, nasal and 
lateral releases are voiced, but they can also be voiceless. To indicate voiceless nasal or later 
release, simply add an Under- or Over-ring diacritic to the superscript symbol (for example, 


Unreleased Consonants 

If at the end of an utterance, the articulator and point of articulation either maintain 
contact or separate inaudibly the final sound is said to be unreleased. An unreleased sound 
is represented by placing a superscript diacritic called Corner [ n ] after the consonant, as in 
[apV 

Table 27.1 below lists the different types of releases and their symbolization. 

Table 27.1 : A Comparison of (Un)Releases 



Unreleased 

Regular 
Release 

Aspirated Voiced 
Release Release 

Nasal 
Release 

Lateral 
Release 

Voiceless 
Voiced 

ap" 1 

ap 

^^^J 

apT 

ap! 

ab" 1 

ab 

ab h ab 9 

ab m 

ab 1 


Stops are not the only sounds which may be unreleased. Nasals and laterals are also 
commonly unreleased in English. In French, on the other hand, most utterance -final nasals 
and laterals are spoken with a voiced release. The following exercise demonstrates English 
words with different types of release. Follow the transcription and mimic each word. 


Exercise 27.1 : Producing Released and Unreleased Consonants 


1 . [stap h ] 

2. [stap] 

3. [stap n ] 

4. [p h at h ] 

5. [p h at] 

6. [p h af] 


7. [sak h ] 

8. [sak] 

9. [sak n ] 

10. [bab s ] 

11. [bab] 

12. [bab n ] 


13. [b3e s d s ] 

14. [b3e s d] 

15. [b3e s cT] 

16. [big 9 ] 

17. [big] 

18. [bigl 


19. [sae s m s ] 

20. [S3e s m] 

21. [s^rrf] 

22. [bo u n s ] 

23. [bo u n] 

24. [bo u rf] 


25. [son 9 ] 

26. [son] 

27. [sorf] 

28. [t h Dl s ] 

29. [t h Dl] 

30. [t h DP] 


2 The Corner [ n Jdiacritic is also referred to as Upper Right-hand Corner or Left Angle Above. 
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It is important to note that as we speak of released and unreleased sounds, we refer 
only to those sounds which occur in the utterance-final position. Listen to the final sounds in 
the following words and respond with "released" or "unreleased." 

Exercise 27.2: Recognizing Released and Unreleased Consonants 


1. 

[gseb s ] 

Released 

9. 

[po'de 9 ] 

Released 

17. 

[vob n ] 

Unreleased 

2. 

[btk h ] 

Released 

10. 

[kolik n ] 

Unreleased 

18. 

[4>ir] 

Unreleased 

3. 

[xud] 

Released 

11. 

[lo.Ap h ] 

Released 

19. 

[azirn" 1 ] 

Unreleased 

4. 

[pikun" 1 ] 

Unreleased 

12. 

[tjhorf] 

Released 

20. 

[imTQep] 

Released 

5. 

[sib h ] 

Released 

13. 

[sedrrf] 

Unreleased 

21. 

[ged 1 ] 

Released 

6. 

[3£b m ] 

Released 

14. 

[ms+] 

Released 

22. 

[full 

Unreleased 

7. 

[ju a p""] 

Unreleased 

15. 

[tlat©] 

Released 

23. 

[jeden] 

Released 

8. 

[seicT] 

Unreleased 

16. 

[ Y u u k h ] 

Released 

24. 

[pjetl 

Unreleased 


The next exercise contains word-final sounds with regular release and aspirated 
release. Respond by telling which type of release you hear. 

Exercise 27.3: Recognizing Aspirated Release and Regular Release 


1. 

[c|)at h ] 

Aspirated 

6. 

[djet h ] 

Aspirated 

11. [9Ab h ] 

Aspirated 

2. 

[tstp h ] 

Aspirated 

7. 

[xjop] 

Regular 

12. [oap] 

Regular 

3. 

[sic] 

Regular 

8. 

[jestoq] 

Regular 

13. [Jest] 

Regular 

4. 

[moq h ] 

Aspirated 

9. 

[eikad h ] 

Aspirated 

14. [nsk h ] 

Aspirated 

5. 

[?utjit] 

Regular 

10. 

[r)ok h ] 

Aspirated 

15. [Iip h ] 

Aspirated 


The following exercise includes voiced release and regular release. Tell which type of 
release you hear. 


Exercise 27.4: Recognizing Voiced Release or Regular Release 

1. [zub s ] Voiced 3. [dog] Regular 5. [nnsd] Regular 

2. [Jibun] Regular 4. [gom s ] Voiced 6. [?oreA s ] Voiced 
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7. [Bog] Regular 10. [lud] Regular 13. [paged 9 ] Voiced 

8. [refam 9 ] Voiced 11.[naeb s ] Voiced 14. [vlajim] Regular 

9. [hoj] Regular 12. [madurf] Voiced 15. [+orig s ] Voiced 

Unreleased stops, and particularly voiceless stops, can be difficult to distinguish. One 
tendency of English speakers, for example, is to confuse an unreleased [t] with a Glottal Stop 
[?]. Listen carefully to the final unreleased sounds in the next exercise and respond by telling 
what stop is being unreleased. 

Exercise 27.5: Recognizing Unreleased Stops 

1. 0od n ] D 6. [spok n ] K 11. [tkf] Q 

2. [xcef] T 7. [bzif] T 12. [tsyg" 1 ] G 

3. [noyeb" 1 ] B 8. [bu?" 1 ] ? 13. [mui?" 1 ] ? 

4. [bog n ] G 9. [ndid n ] D 14. [r)3ep n ] P 

5. [Iup n ] P 10. [d3Ab n ] B 15. [boc" 1 ] C 


Transition 

A consonant cluster is made up of two or more consonants that occur adjacently with 
no intervening vowels. When studying consonant clusters, you must understand how the 
articulators transition from the first consonant to the second. The act of changing from the 
articulation of one consonant to another is called transition. 

Close Transition 

There are several different types of transition that can take place between consonants. 
In affricates the first consonant is released directly into the second with no intervening 
sounds. A consonant cluster formed with no audible space between the consonants is said to 
have close transition. The second sound is formed before the first one is released. 

Consider the word "cupcake," [k h Apk h e'k]. Notice that if the words are pronounced in a 
normal, relaxed manner there is no space between the [p] and the [k]. The articulation for [k] 
is formed while the [p] is still unreleased. As soon as [p] is released, the [k] is heard. This type 
of transition parallels the unreleased consonants introduced earlier in this chapter, except that 
it occurs between contiguous consonants rather than utterance-final. 
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Close transition is left unmarked in phonetic transcription. In a consonant cluster, if 
open transition is not specifically indicated, the transition is assumed to be close. 

Open transition 

Open transition occurs when a transient sound such as aspiration of a short vowel 
occurs between the two consonants of a consonant cluster. There is a brief period of time 
between the release of the first consonant and the onset of the second. In voiceless stops, this 
transitional sound is heard as aspiration. This type of transition occurs in English when 
syllables such as "cup" and "cake" are over-articulated, resulting in an aspirated [p h ] at the 
end of "cup." A phonetic transcription would look like [k h Ap h k h e'k]. 

Clusters of voiced consonants often have an open transition consisting of a short, 
central vowel such as schwa. This type of transition typifies the accent of Italians speaking 
English as a second language. Consider the words "big boy." An English speaker would 
normally pronounce these words with close transition between [g] and [b]. An Italian person, 
on the other hand, may insert a short vowel between these consonants, forming a voiced 
transition such as [bKfbo 1 ]. Many oriental speakers who have difficulty pronouncing English 
consonant clusters insert a short Schwa between the consonants as in the word "stop," 
resulting in [s s tap]. Voiced consonants can also transition with aspiration, but this is quite 
rare. 

Table 27.2 compares the different types of transition for voiced and voiceless 
consonants. 

Table 27.2: Comparing Transitions 


Open Transition Close Transition 


Voiceless 


Voiced 


ap h ka 
ab s da 


apka 
abda 


The next exercise demonstrates English words pronounced with close and open 
transition. Mimic each word after the recording. 


Exercise 27.6: Producing Close and Open Transition 

1 . sikmaen "sick man" 4. hap h t h o u d "hop toad" 7. spidbAimp "speed bump" 

2. sik h maen "sick man" 5. hogbaek "hog back" 8. spid s bAimp "speed bump" 

3. hapt h o u d "hop toad" 6. hog s baek "hog back" 9. sne j k "snake" 
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10. s s ne'k 


"snake" 


11. maesk 


"mask" 


12. m3es s k "mask" 


Tell whether the utterances in the following exercise have open or close transition. 
Exercise 27.7: Recognizing Close or Open Transition 


1. 

[nogba] 

Close 

8. [nambo] 

Close 

15. [nokbe] 

Close 

2. 

[nog s ba] 

Open 

9. [Juk h p h o] 

Open 

16. [bac[ s ga] 

Open 

3. 

[9Ap h t h Aj] 

Open 

10. [jobdo] 

Close 

17. [godga] 

Close 

4. 

[tatpo] 

Close 

1 1 . [xamna] 

Close 

18. [Jut h bav] 

Open 

5. 

[dad s ba] 

Open 

12. [xam s na] 

Open 

19. [dsdga] 

Close 

6. 

[63ek h t h e] 

Open 

13. [c()od a Ler)] 

Open 

20. [go+d s b3eg] 

Open 

7. 

[S8d s Gi] 

Open 

14. [?03tja] 

Close 

21. [saedfe'l] 

Open 
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The concept of voicing was introduced in Lesson 2. Remember that voicing originates 
in the glottis and is created by the vibration of the vocal cords as the air stream passes 
through the larynx. Whether or not the vocal cords vibrate depends on the position of the 
vocal cords and the amount of tension applied to the them. These conditions are described as 
states of the glottis. 

States of the Glottis 

Different degrees of voicing are possible depending on the state of the glottis. If the 
glottis is completely relaxed, the vocal cords will be spread apart, allowing air to pass 
between them with no vibration or resonance. This state is known as voiceless. As the vocal 
cords are tensed and drawn together, the vibration increases until modal voice is reached. 
This state, known as voiced, is that of optimal tension for smooth vibration. If the tension 
continues to increase, the vibrations decrease until the vocal cords are so tense that the air 
stream is blocked and the vocal cords are again unable to vibrate. Between these two 
extremes there lies a whole range of vocal activity which depends on the measure of tension 
applied to the vocal cords. 

Two different states of the glottis have already been introduced: voiceless and voiced. 
Table 28.1 Lists some of the states of the glottis introduced in this lesson; however, not all 
states of the glottis have official symbols to represent them, and some diacritics have multiple 
functions. 


Table 28.1 : Common States of the Glottis 



Voiced 

Voiceless 

Breathy 

Creaky 

Stiff 

Slack 

Vowel 

a 

a 

a 

a 


Consonant 
Consonant 
Consonant 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

o 

t 


t 

t 



n 

o 

n 

n 

n 

n 

o 


The states of the glottis introduced in this lesson are conditions that can apply to all 
vowels and to many consonants. Except for whispered, all of the states of the glottis have 
been found to contrast word meanings in languages throughout the world. They are also 
often applied as speech styles, affecting the articulation of speech as a whole. 

For each different state of the glottis, specific diacritics are added to the base symbol. 
The following chart gives the diacritics for each state. 
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Table 28.2: Symbolizing the States of the Glottis 


Name Diacritic 

Function 

Example 

Under-Ring 

Voiceless, 
Slack Voice 

a 

o 

b 

o 

Over-Ring 

Voiceless, 
Slack Voice 



y 

o 

g 

Subscript Wedge 

Voiced, Stiff Voice 

s 

t 

Superscript Wedge 

Voiced, Stiff Voice 

p 

? 

Diaeresis Below 

Breathy 

a 

b 

Diaeresis Above 

Breathy 

y 

n 

(Superscript) Hooktop , h 
H n ' 

Breathy 

ha 

b h 

Tilde Below 

Creaky 

a 

b 

Tilde Above 

Creaky 

y 

4 


Voiceless 

The voiceless state occurs when the vocal cords are spread apart and relaxed so that 
they do not vibrate. The air stream is allowed to pass through relatively unimpeded. The 
most common voiceless sounds are consonants such as stops, fricatives, and sonorants, 
although many languages contain voiceless vowels as well. 

There are two ways to indicate that a sound is voiceless. Because the IPA is based on 
European alphabets, some symbols are inherently voiceless, such as [f], [s], and [k]. Other 
symbols, however, do not have voiced counterparts; therefore, voicelessness can be 
represented by either placing an Under-ring [ o ] beneath a symbol (for example, [a]) or an 
Over-ring [° ] above a symbol that has a descender (for example, [r]]). 

Voiceless vowels are found in languages such as Japanese and several indigenous 
North American languages. 
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Breathy 

Breathy sounds involve partial voicing. This occurs when the glottis is slightly more 
tensed than for voiceless sounds, yet more relaxed than for voiced sounds. With the vocal 
cords only slightly tensed, they remain far enough apart that the air stream is allowed to pass 
through more freely than for voiced sounds, but still causes some vibration. Breathy voice is 
perceived auditorily as being halfway between voiceless and voiced. 

Breathiness can be found as a feature in both consonants and vowels. Vowels are the 
most common breathy sounds, although certain languages in India have a set of breathy stops 
as well. In many languages, breathy voice is used to distinguish meaning. It is also used as 
an over all speech style. Breathy consonants will be studied in more depth in a later lesson. 

The IPA symbolizes breathy voice by placing a Diaeresis [ .. ] beneath [a] or above [y] a 
symbol. If a breathy vowel exists whose quality is predictable, such as one that always 
precedes and matches a voiced vowel, the Hooktop H [h] can be used; that is, [ga] could be 
represented as [ha]. 1 

The following exercise contrasts breathy voice with other states of the glottis. Respond 
by telling whether the pairs of utterances are the same or different. 


Exercise 28.1 : Recognizing Breathy Voice 


1. [sam sgm] 

2. [sgm sgm] 

3. [sam sam] 

4. [foj foj] 

5. [me3 mc3] 


Different 6. [6am 6am] 

Same 7. [p h etj p h etj] 

Same 8. [tiv tjv] 

Different 9. [Bux Box] 

Same 10. [?eks ?eks] 


Different 11. [ros ros] Different 

Different 12. [zabB zabB] Same 

Different 13. [c[apf dapf] Different 

Same 14. [3013 3013] Different 

Same 15. [?tft ?tft] Same 


Respond to each utterance in the next exercise with Breathy or No. 


Exercise 28.2: Recognizing Breathy Voice 

1. [sgm] Breathy 5. [dam] No 

2. [sam] No 6. [zoks] Breathy 

3. [sam] No 7. [tJ h o?] Breathy 

4. [med3] Breathy 8. [lekx] No 


9. [?as] No 

10. [nnadj No 

11. [rjorjg] Breathy 

12. [rer] No 


1 The Hooktop H [h] is the voiced counterpart to H [h]. 
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13. [xun?] Breathy 15. [f.taj] No 17. [Jgr)] Breathy 

14. [3ad3] Breathy 16. [zer] Breathy 18. fp+J] Breathy 

To produce breathy sounds, exhale while holding the vocal cords in a relaxed manner 
as they are for [h]. Tense them slightly until a small amount of voicing occurs. Make sure that 
the vocal cords are more relaxed than for modal voice. Breathy voice can also be achieved by 
imitating certain speech styles, such as "spookiness" or "sultry glamor." 

Exercise 28.3: Producing Breathy Voice 


1. 

a) [sa] 

b) [sg] 

c) [sasg] 

d) [sgsasg] 

2. 

a) [ni] 

b) [ni] 

c) [ninj] 

d) [njninj] 

3. 

a) [fu] 

b) [fu] 

c) [fufu] 

d) [fufufu] 

4. 

a) [no] 

b) [no] 

c) [none] 

d) [nonono] 

5. 

a) [tso] 

b) [tso] 

c) [tsotsp] 

d) [tsptsotsp] 


Breathy stops are often spoken of as voiced aspirated stops since the short, breathy 
release of these sounds delays voice onset time, similar to aspiration. Describing these 
sounds as voiced aspirated is technically a contradiction, however, because breathiness and 
voicing are glottal states that cannot co-exist. 

Voiced 

Voiced phones are produced when the vocal cords have optimal tension applied to 
them for a smooth and even vibration along their entire length. This is called modal voice. 
Voiced sounds are common in every language. Voiced vowels are more common than vowels 
with any other type of glottal activity. 

Voicing is usually assumed to be an intrinsic quality of the base symbol. There is no 
special diacritic to add voicing to an inherently voiceless symbol. Examples of voiced phones 
are [b], [v], [3] and [y]. 

In the following exercise, respond by telling whether the vowels are breathy or voiced. 

Exercise 28.4: Recognizing Breathy Voice 

1. [naf] Breathy 3. [son] Voiced 5. [tse?] Voiced 

2. [naf] Voiced 4. [zj+] Breathy 6. [d3yl] Breathy 
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7. [t h oks] Breathy 

8. [cj>jtn] Breathy 

9. [dibz] Voiced 
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10. [raetj] Voiced 13. [?gdz] Breathy 

11.[mAnr)] Voiced 14. [sumr)] Voiced 

12. [ddgpcj)] Breathy 15. [gledb] Voiced 


Creaky 

Creaky voice involves a slower, more irregular vibration of the vocal cords than with 
voiced sounds. This state of the glottis occurs when the vocal cords have increased tension 
applied to them so that they cannot vibrate smoothly along their entire length. The glottis is 
relaxed just enough so that the vocal cords do not close completely. If any more tension were 
applied, a glottal stop would be formed. Creaky voice is characterized by a rough or forced 
vocal resonance. 

The creaky state of the glottis is sometimes used as an over all speech style in 
languages like English, but it can be used to distinguish meaning as well. When used 
contrastively, creaky voice is usually applied to vowels and other sonorants. Some major 
languages that use creaky vowels contrastively are Burmese, Vietnamese, and Hmong. 

The IPA symbolizes creaky voice by a Tilde [ _ ] beneath [a] or [g] above a symbol. 2 
Creaky voice is also referred to as laryngealization. 

The following exercise contrasts creaky voice with other states of the glottis. Respond 
by telling whether the pairs of utterances are the same or different. 


Exercise 28.5: Recognizing Creaky Voice 


1. [sam sgm] 

2. [sgm sgm] 

3. [sam sam] 

4. [foj foj] 

5. [ms3 ms3] 


Different 6. [Sam Sam] 

Same 7. [p h etj p h etj] 

Same 8. [tiv tiv] 

Different 9. [Bux Box] 

Same 10. [?eks ?eks] 


Different 11. [ros ros] Different 

Different 12. [zabB zabB] Same 

Different 13. [dapf dapf] Different 

Same 14. [3013 3013] Different 

Same 15. [?tft ?tft] Same 


Respond to each utterance in the following exercise by telling whether it is creaky or 


no. 


2 Unfortunately, the tilde is also used to represent nasalization. Usually, the tilde below represents creaky 
voice and the tilde above represents nasalization. Also, a tilde above an N [n], normally represents an 
alveopalatal or palatal nasal. 
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1 . [sgm] Creaky 

2. [sam] No 

3. [sam] No 

4. [med3] Creaky 

5. [dam] No 

6. ftgks] Creaky 


7. [tj h g?] Creaky 

8. [lekx] No 

9. [?as] No 

10. [nnadj No 

1 1 . [r)or)g] Creaky 

12. [rer] No 


13. [xyn?] Creaky 

14. [3ad3] Creaky 

15. [ftaj] No 

16. [zer] Creaky 

17. [JgnJ Creaky 

18. [sij] Creaky 


Creaky voice can be produced by prolonging a voiced vowel and gradually tightening 
the vocal cords until a creaky quality is reached. 

Imitate someone just getting out of bed. Read the following sentences with creaky 
voice. 

Exercise 28.7: Reproducing Creaky Voice 

1 . I am so sleepy. 

2. Rising at sunrise is a chore. 

3. The creaky, croaky crawdad crawled across a creek. 

In the next exercise, repeat each utterance after the recording. 

Exercise 28.8: Reproducing Creaky Voice 


1. 

a) [sa] 

b) [sg] 

c) [sasg] 

d) [sgsasg] 

2. 

a) [ni] 

b)[nj] 

c) [ninjj 

d) [nininjj 

3. 

a) [fu] 

b) [fu] 

c) [fufy] 

d) [fufufy] 

4. 

a) [r)o] 

b) [HQ] 

c) [norjQ] 

d) [rjorjorjo] 

5. 

a) [tso] 

b) [tso] 

c) [tsotsg] 

d) [tsgtsotsg] 


The following exercise contains vowels with four different states of the glottis. 
Respond by naming the state of the glottis that is applied to each utterance. 
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Exercise 28.9: Recognizing Voiceless, Breathy, Voiced, and Creaky Vowels 


1. 

[sam] 

Voiced 

9. 

[r)imb] 

Voiced 

17. 

[<t>ih] 

Breathy 

2. 

[d3ul] 

Breathy 

10. 

pglsdb] 

Creaky 

18. 

[rriAnr)" 1 ] 

Voiced 

3. 

[dgj] 

Voiceless 

11. 

[sg] 

Creaky 

19. 

[merffn] 

Creaky 

4. 

[HTO] 

Breathy 

12. 

[mgdz] 

Breathy 

20. 

[n.stre] 

Voiceless 

5. 

[sam] 

Creaky 

13. 

[d6gpcj)] 

Breathy 

21. 

[pGgr] 

Breathy 

6. 

[n.dok] 

Voiced 

14. 

[m.bgts] 

Voiceless 

22. 

fewg] 

Creaky 

7. 

W h Q?] 

Creaky 

15. 

[tsor] 

Creaky 

23. 

[igrrje^] 

Voiced 

8. 

W h Q] 

Voiceless 

16. 

[njj 

Creaky 

24. 

[ful] 

Breathy 


Stiff and Slack Voice 

The Stiff voice state of the glottis occurs when the opening of the glottis and vocal 
chords are stiffer than normal. No official symbol has been chosen to represent stiff voice, but 
a Subscript Wedge [Jora Superscript Wedge ["] is often used for this purpose (for example, 
[aba]). 3 

The opposite of stiff voice is slack voice (also called lax voice). Slack voice occurs 
when the opening vocal chords is slightly wider than normal. Though no official symbol 
exists for the slack voice state of the glottis, the Under-ring [ o ] and Over-ring [° ] are 
frequently used (for example [aba]). This can cause confusion because these symbols usually 
represent voicelessness. If these diacritics occur with a voiceless consonant or a voiced 
consonant that has a voiceless counterpart, they will likely indicate slack voice. As with stiff 
voice, and slack voice only occurs in consonants. 

English speakers often find it difficult to identify stiff and slack voice consonants from 
their modal voiced and voiceless counterparts. Many Asian languages contrast slack and stiff 
voice along with other states of the glottis. 


Whisper 

The whispered state of the glottis occurs when the vocal cords are tensed too much to 
allow them to vibrate, yet a small space is left between them through which air is allowed to 
pass. This state of the glottis applies mostly to vowels and a few other sonorants. 

3 The Subscript Wedge [„] officially indicates voicing, but it is rarely used for this purpose since most symbols 
have a voiced counterpart (for example, a voiced palatal lateral fricative could be symbolized as [5$]). 
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Whispered vowels are auditorily similar to voiceless vowels in that there is no vocal 
resonance. The restriction to the air stream, however, causes them to have a hissing sound 
not present in voiceless vowels. Many people learning to produce voiceless vowels have a 
tendency to say whispered vowels instead. 

Although whispering occurs quite commonly as a speech style, it is not used in the 
normal speech of any language. Therefore, whispering is not normally transcribed. 
However, the IPA extension diacritic Dot Below [ . ] is used to indicated whispering in speech 
pathology (for example, [a]). 

Glottal Closure 

If the glottis is tensed even further than for a whisper, a state is eventually reached in 
which the vocal cords are drawn so tightly together that no air can pass between them. This 
state corresponds with the conditions required to produce a glottal stop, although the glottal 
stop is not technically a state of the glottis. The glottal stop is a separate consonant which 
uses the vocal cords as its articulator. 

The glottal state of complete closure is the exact opposite of that of voicelessness, since 
for voiceless sounds the vocal cords are relaxed and apart. However, sounds made with this 
state of the glottis, like the glottal stop for example, will be perceived auditorily as voiceless 
since no air passes through the vocal cords. 

States of the Glottis as Speech Styles 

Each of the states of the glottis introduced in this lesson can be applied not only to 
individual segments or syllables, but also to speech as a whole. Any specific phonetic 
characteristic that is applied to speech as a whole, and is not used to distinguish the meaning 
of individual words, is called a speech style. The breathy, voiced, creaky, and whispered 
glottal states occur quite frequently in English as speech styles. Other speech styles will be 
introduced later in this course. 
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Implosives are sounds which involve an ingressive air stream, i.e., an air stream that 
moves inward. The concept of the air stream was introduced in Lesson 1. Without the 
movement of air in the vocal tract, no speech sounds could occur. The muscles or organs that 
set that air in motion are called air stream mechanisms. There are three different air stream 
mechanisms in the speech tract, each capable of moving air either outward or inward. These 
mechanisms are the lungs, the glottis, and the tongue. For all of the phones drilled so far in 
this course, the air stream originates in the lungs and is moved outward by the diaphragm 
and muscles of the rib cage. This type of air stream is called egressive pulmonic. For 
implosive sounds, the air stream is set in motion by the glottis and moves inward. This is 
described as ingressive glottalic air. 

Implosives occur contrastively in approximately 10-15% of the world's languages. 
Stops are the most common implosive sounds, but some languages contain implosive 
affricates as well. 

The IPA indicates that a sound is implosive with an upper right hook on the base 
symbol (for example [b]). The official symbols for voiceless implosive stops do not 
correspond with those for egressive voiceless stops. Voiceless implosives are represented by 
placing an Under-ring [ o ] beneath or an Over-ring [' ] above the symbol for the voiced 
implosive at the same point of articulation (for example, [b] or [cf]). 1 The following chart gives 
the implosive symbols that will be drilled in this lesson. 

Table 29.1 : Implosives 



Bilabial 

Tip- Alveolar 

Mid-Palatal 

Back-Velar 

Back-Uvular 

Voiceless 

b 

o 

Cf 



f 

o 

Sf 

G 

o 

Voiced 

b 

Cf 

f 

cf 

G 


Most of the symbol names are intuitive. The bilabial implosive is Hooktop B [b], and 
the alveolar implosive is Hooktop D [cf]. The symbol for the palatal implosive is a bit 
ambiguous, but it is usually considered a Hooktop Barred Dotless J [f]. The velar and uvular 
implosives are Hooktop G [cf] and Hooktop Small Capital G [g] respectively. 

For the articulation of a voiceless implosive consonant, the glottis must be completely 
closed while at the same time there is a complete closure in the oral cavity, as for a stop. The 
glottis is pulled downward, which rarefies 2 the air between the glottis and the articulators. 


1 The IPA had dedicated symbols for voiceless implosives (i.e., [fj] [f] [c] [k] [cf]), but they were withdrawn in 
1993. 

2 Rarification is the opposite of compression. It is used in linguistics to describe a partial vacuum condition 
between two articulations. 
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When the articulation is released, a sudden burst of air rushes inward to fill the vacuum 
created by the downward movement of the glottis. Illustration 29.1 pictures the action of the 
glottis and the direction of the air stream for a voiceless implosive. 

Voiced implosives are more common than their voiceless counterparts. For voiced 
implosives to occur, there must be enough air passing through the vocal cords to produce 
vibrations. For this to occur, the glottis is not completely closed while it is being pulled 
downward, as it is for voiceless implosives. This allows enough egressive pulmonic air to 
escape upward between the vocal cords to produce voicing. Thus, voiced implosives actually 
use a combination of ingressive glottalic air and egressive pulmonic air. Illustration 29.2 
pictures voiced implosive articulation. 




Illustration 29.1: Voiceless 
Implosive [cf] 


Illustration 29.2: Voiced 
Implosive [cj] 


Producing Implosives 


Most people find voiced implosives easier to produce than voiceless ones. To start 
with the voiced velar implosive [cf], try to imitate the "glug, glug" of water being poured from 
a bottle: [gfa? c/8? c/8? c/8?]. 

In the same way, you may be able to produce the voiced velar implosive [cf] by 
imitating the croaking of a bull frog: [cf8? Cf8? Cf8? Cf8?] If this helps you to articulate the 
velar implosive, try the other implosives [b], [cf], [f], and [g] by analogy. 

To produce voiceless implosives, try whispering the exercises above. Practice this until 
you can do it with [b], [d], [f], [Cf], and [G], then work on using voiced vowels between the 
voiceless implosives. 
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Practice saying the sentences after the recording in the following exercise. Practice 
these until the implosive sounds come naturally for you. 


Exercise 29.1 : Producing Implosives 

1 . big bad boy 

2. gooey green grapes 

3. does dotty dream 


4. beter biber bicked bebbers 

o e e o e e o 

5. cfatherine gficked the cfing 

6. dake dommy do the drain 


English speakers often confuse implosives with double articulated stops. The 
following exercise contrasts egressive double articulations with implosive articulations. 

Exercise 29.2: Implosive and Egressive Double Articulations 

1 . a) [akpa] b) [akba] 

2. a) [atpa] b) [atBa] 

3. a) [agba] b) [agba] 

4. a) [adba] b) [adba] 


Recognizing Implosives 


Throughout this course, most of the implosive sounds are articulated clearly and put 
between vowels for easier recognition. In actual languages, however, the implosives may not 
be articulated as distinctly, or may be surrounded by other sounds that disguise their 
distinctive sound. In such cases the implosives will be harder to recognize. In the following 
exercise, practice recognizing implosives by stating whether each pair of utterances are the 
same or different. 


Exercise 29.3: Recognizing Implosives 

1. [abi abi] Same 5. [ace ogg] 

2. [abi abi] Different 6. [obA obA] 

3. [ga ga] Different 7. [ads ads] 

4. [du du] Different 8. [ifa ite] 


Different 

9. 

[abo abo] 

Same 

Same 

10. 

[da da] 

Different 

Same 

11. 

[agft agt] 

Same 

Different 

12. 

w m 

Same 
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13. [ucfi udi] Different 14. [eGS ece] Different 15. [aero aero] Same 
Tell whether the stops in the following exercise are implosives or no. 


Exercise 29.4: Recognizing Implosives 


1 . [aba] No 

2. [aba] Implosive 

3. [cfa] Implosive 

4. [nado] No 

5. [etse] No 

6. [lore] No 


7. [Gtf] Implosive 

8. [rjuru] No 

9. [ucfo] Implosive 

10. [sAfo] Implosive 

11. [lapu] No 

12. [aba] Implosive 


13. [aecfi] Implosive 

14. [bo] Implosive 

15. [suda] No 

16. [mebas] No 

17. [ocfam] Implosive 

18. [gorj] No 


Voiceless implosive are not only more difficult to produce, but also more difficult to 
recognize than their voiced counterparts. The following exercise contains both voiced and 
voiceless implosives. Respond to each utterance by telling whether the stops that you hear 
are voiced or voiceless. 

Exercise 29.5: Recognizing Voiced and Voiceless Implosives 

1. [bef] Voiceless 5. [abap] Voiceless 9. [bel] Voiceless 

2. [?odanJ Voiced 6. [acfa] Voiceless 10. [acfev] Voiced 

3. [cfem] Voiceless 7. [dij] Voiceless 11. [da|B] Voiced 

4. [dar] Voiced 8. [oba?] Voiced 12. [duv] Voiceless 

Practice articulating the implosives in the following exercise. Follow the text as you 
repeat each utterance after the recording. 


Exercise 29.6: Producing Implosive Stops 

1. a)[ba] b)[ab] c) [bab] 

2. a)[ba] b) [ab] c) [bab] 

3. a)[ba] b)[ab] c) [bab] 

4. a) [da] b) [ad] c) [dad] 


d) [babab] 
d) [babab] 
d) [babab] 
d) [dadad] 
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5. 

a) 

[da] 

6. 

a) 

[da] 

7. 

a) 

[cfa] 

8. 

a) 

[cfa] 

9. 

a) 

[cfa] 

10. 

a) 

[ba] 

11. 

a) 

[ba] 

12. 

a) 

[ba] 

13. 

a) 

[cfa] 

14. 

a) 

[cfa] 

15. 

a) 

[cfa] 

16. 

a) 

[cfa] 

17. 

a) 

[cfa] 

18. 

a) 

[cfa] 


b; 

[ad] 

b; 

[ad] 

b; 

[ad] 

b) 

[acf] 

b) 

[ad] 

b; 

[ab] 

b) 

[ab] 

b) 

[ab] 

b) 

[ad] 

b; 

[ad] 

b) 

[ad] 

b) 

[asf] 

b) 

[afif] 

b) 

[a£f] 


[dad] 
[dad] 
[cfagl 
[cfag] 
[cfag] 
[bab] 
[bab] 
[bab] 
[c/ad] 
[c/ad] 
[c/ad] 
[cfacf] 
[cfacf] 
[cfacf] 


[dadad] 
[dadad] 
[cfacfacf] 
[cfagag] 
[cfagag] 
[babab] 
[babab] 
[babab] 
[dadad] 
[dadad] 
[dadad] 
[cfacfacf] 
[cfacfacf] 
[cfacfacf] 


Many people learning to articulate implosives for the first time have a tendency to 
produce instead a consonant cluster consisting of a glottal stop and an egressive stop instead. 
Even if there is no trouble producing them, hearing the difference between implosives and 
such consonant clusters when the implosives are lightly articulated can be difficult, as in 
either case glottal closure in involved. The utterances in the following exercise contain 
implosives and other consonant clusters. Listen to each utterance and tell whether the stops 
you hear are implosives or a consonant clusters. Do not follow the text. 

Exercise 29.7: Recognizing Implosives and Consonant Clusters 

1. [da] Implosive 5. [?d3en] CC 9. [?dop] CC 

2. [?da] CC 6. [cfiv] Implosive 10. [?pe9] CC 

3. [?gA] CC 7. [gar] Implosive 11. [cfuy] Implosive 

4. [bez] Implosive 8. [bury Implosive 12. [?kar)] CC 
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The following exercise combines all of the implosive sounds drilled in this lesson. 
Listen carefully to each utterance and respond by naming the consonant you hear. 


Exercise 29.8: Reviewing Implosives 

1. [add] d 7. [ba.u] b 

2. [aba] b 8. [ocTa] cf 

3. [ada] d 9. [moge] cf 

4. [acfa] g 10. [gola] g 

5. [ebo] b 11. [gon] g 

6. [logA] g 12. [aba] b 


13. [gul] g 

14. [do?o] d 

15. [o.aga] g 

16. [dap] d 

17. [gunu] g 

18. [ber] b 


The following table summarizes the sounds and symbols presented in this lesson and 
gives alternate symbols for each. 



Table 29.2: Implosives Summary 


IPA Symbol 

Name 

Technical Name 

English 
Example 

APA Symbol 

b 



Voiceless 
Hooktop B 

Voiceless Bilabial 
Implosive 

P 

b 

Hooktop B 

Voiced Bilabial 
Implosive 

b 

cf 

o 

Voiceless 
Hooktop D 

Voiceless 

Tip- alveolar 

Implosive 

■ 

Cf 

Hooktop D 

Voiced Tip-alveolar 
Implosive 

cf 

J 

o 

Voiceless 

Hooktop 

Barred 

Dotless J 

Voiceless Palatal 
Implosive 

c 
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IPA Symbol Name 


Hooktop 

Barred 

Dotless J 


Technical Name 


Voiced Palatal 
Implosive 


English 
Example 


APA Symbol 


Voiceless 
Hooktop G 


Hooktop G 


Voiceless Velar 
Implosive 

Voiced Velar 
Implosive 


Voiceless 

Hooktop 

Small Capital 

G 

Hooktop 

Small Capital 

G 


Voiceless Uvular 
Implosive 


Voiced Uvular 
Implosive 
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You may be more familiar with some phonetic features than others based on whether 
or not they are common in your native language. The breathy consonants reviewed in this 
lesson will be easy to identify but much more difficult to produce. English speakers 
sometimes produce breathy consonants, but only when mimicking a specific speech style. It 
is never used to distinguish meaning. In some languages however, the difference between 
two words could be the breathiness of a single consonant. Once learned, this feature will go a 
long way to improving your speech skills in languages where it is contrastive. 


Breathy Consonants 


Breathy sounds are produced when the vocal cords are more relaxed than for modal 
voice, allowing a greater volume of air to flow through with less vibration. This state of the 
glottis was introduced with vowels in Lesson 28. Breathy voice can be applied to consonants 
as well. Nearly any voiced sound can also be produced with breathy voice. Breathy voice 
involves some audible vocal activity, but not as much as for modal voice. Consonants 
produced with breathy voice are characterized by a windy quality. 

Breathy stops are very important in several languages of India and Nepal, where they 
are often used contrastively to distinguish word meanings. In English, breathiness is usually 
an over all speech style. Breathy consonants are also referred to as murmured consonants. 

As mentioned previously, the diacritic for breathy consonants is a Diaeresis [..] below 
[b] or above [cf] a voiced symbol. A breathy stop or affricate may also be written with a 
Superscript Hooktop H [ h ], such as [b h ], because most linguists consider voiced aspiration 
identical to breathiness. For simplicity, the Diaeresis will be used throughout the remainder 
of this chapter. 

Table 30.1 below lists a few examples of breathy consonant symbolization. 

Table 30.1 : Breathy Consonant Examples 



Bilabial 

Alveolar Alveopalatal 

Retroflexed 

Palatal 

Velar 

Uvular 

Breathy Stops 

b 

d d 

4 

jf 

g 

G 

Breathy Fricatives 
Breathy Nasals 

§ 

z 3 

\ 

I 

Y 

K 

T) 

n f) 

A 

P 

rj 

N 


The effect of breathiness on voiced stops is very similar to that of aspiration on 
voiceless ones in that it delays the full onset of voicing. Some linguists, therefore, refer to 
breathy stops as voiced aspirated stops. The voiced and breathy glottalic states, however, are 
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two separate conditions that cannot co-exist. The vocal cords vibrate evenly along their entire 
length during voiced sounds. During a breathy sound, however, the front part of the vocal 
cords vibrate loosely, while in the back the vocal cords are spread apart and do not vibrate at 
all. For this reason, breathy stops should not be described as voiced aspirated. 

Producing Breathy Consonants 

Continuants, such as fricatives, nasals, and laterals, are not difficult to produce with 
breathy voice. The glottal activity involved in producing these consonants is no different 
than that of breathy vowels. The glottis must be relaxed slightly more than for normal 
voicing so that the air stream passes through more freely. Breathy stops, however, can be 
more challenging to produce since the flow of the air stream is interrupted. Most of the drills 
in this lesson are dedicated to practicing breathy stops. 

To produce breathy stops, relax the glottis and say a voiced stop while expelling more 
air than usual from the lungs. This should result in a puff of air similar to aspiration on a 
voiceless stop. Be careful not to add so much extra air that it adds another syllable to the 
utterance, as in [beha]. 

Say the word "rabbit" with a voiced stop, then add an [h] after the [b]. Combine the 
two sounds until you can pronounce the [b] as a breathy stop, then replace [b] with breathy 
stops [d] and [g]. Follow the transcription in the next exercise and repeat each utterance after 
the recording. 

Exercise 30.1 : Producing Breathy Consonants 


1. 

Rabbit 

['jse.bit] 

2. 

Rab.hit 

[■jseb.hrt] 

3. 

Ra.bhit 

['jSB.blt] 

4. 

Ra.dhit 

[■jae.drt] 

5. 

Ra.ghit 

['jse.git] 


Repeat each utterance after the recording in the following exercise. In this exercise 
make sure that the vowel following the breathy consonant is voiced instead of breathy. 


Exercise 30.2: Producing Breathy Consonants 

1. ["be'.bi] ["be'.bi] [ a be ! .bi] 2. ['do.do] ['do.do] ['do.do] 
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3. ["gaga] ['gaga] ["gaga] 

4. billy's big blue bike 
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5. don't dunk donuts 

6. gooey green grapes 


Recognizing Breathy Consonants 

Breathy consonants are characterized by a softer quality then their voiced counterparts. 
They may be thought of as having a windy or half whispered sound. Breathy speech is also 
often associated with spookiness or sultry glamor. 

The following exercise contrasts breathy and voiced stops. Listen to each pair of 
utterances in the following exercise and tell whether they are the same or different. 


Exercise 30.3: Recognizing Breathy Stops 

1. [ba] [ba] Same 5. [dis] [dis] Different 

2. [po] [po] Different 6. [be] [be] Same 

3. [go] [go] Different 7. [ogo] [ogo] Same 

4. [bo] [bo] Same 8. [dof] [dof] Different 


9. [igae] [igae] Different 

10. [odd] [odd] Different 

11. [be] [be] Same 

12. [ne] [nc] Different 


In the next exercise, respond to each utterance by telling whether the phone is breathy 
or voiced. 

Exercise 30.3: Recognizing Breathy and Voiced Stops 


1. 

[ba] 

Breathy 

6. 

Ke] 

Breathy 

11. [bo] 

Breathy 

2. 

[du] 

Voiced 

7. 

[ba] 

Breathy 

12. [va u ] 

Breathy 

3. 

[bi] 

Voiced 

8. 

[*A] 

Voiced 

13. [ywe] 

Breathy 

4. 

[da] 

Breathy 

9. 

[ge u ] 

Breathy 

14. [bo] 

Voiced 

5. 

[go] 

Voiced 

10. 

[ga] 

Voiced 

15. [do u ] 

Breathy 


It may be difficult at times to distinguish between breathy stops and voiceless 
aspirated stops. In the following exercise, listen to each utterance and tell whether the stop is 
breathy or voiceless. 
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Exercise 30.4: Recognizing Breathy and Voiceless Aspirated Stops 

1. [ba.i] Breathy 5. [ger] Breathy 9. [t h em] Voiceless 

2. [t h as] Voiceless 6. [ban] Breathy 10. [k h sl] Voiceless 

3. [k h o] Voiceless 7. [p h ir\] Voiceless 11. [bae?] Breathy 

4. [def] Breathy 8. [da] Breathy 12. [gas] Breathy 

One mistake that learners often make when producing breathy stops is 
over-emphasizing the breathiness, adding an [h] after the stop. This adds an extra syllable to 
the original sound. Care must be taken to make a smooth transition from the breathy stop to 
the voiced vowel without breaking up the syllable pattern. Practice recognizing incorrect 
transitions in the next exercise. Respond by telling whether each utterance contains one 
syllable or two. 


Exercise 30.5: Recognizing Correct Transition 

1. [ba] One 5. [Ge.he] Two 

2. [be. ha] Two 6. [ft] One 

3. [g'e] One 7. [be.hae] Two 

4. [do] One 8. [je.hi] Two 


9. [bi.hu] Two 

10. [rice] One 

11. [dw] One 

12. [j'i.hy] Two 


The following exercise contains words from the Nepali language in which breathy 
consonants are used to distinguish meaning. Follow the transcription and repeat each 
utterance after the recording. 

Exercise 30.6: Nepali Breathy Stops 


1. 

['t h ulo] 

"big" 

7. ['bat9 h ] 

"talking" 

2. 

['dulo] 

"dust" 

8. ['bat9 h ] 

"cooked rice 

3. 

["durjga] 

"boat" 

9. ['bari] 

"field" 

4. 

['durjga] 

"stone" 

10. ['bari] 

"luggage" 

5. 

['dan] 

"offering" 

11. ['dani] 

"giver" 

6. 

['dan] 

"rice paddy" 

12. ['dani] 

"rich man" 
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13. ['da.i] "elder brother" 14. ['da.i] "midwife" 

Consonant Clusters 

A cluster is a group of adjacent sounds which are of the same phonetic category and 
have no intervening or transitional sounds. Therefore, a consonant cluster consists of two or 
more consecutive consonants with no intervening vowels or semivowels. 

Consonant clusters can be very difficult to pronounce. Whether a combination of 
consonants is difficult for you to produce or not depends largely on your native language 
habits. In some languages, the majority of consonants are clustered, while in others 
consonant clusters rarely occur. In this lesson several types of clusters will be introduced to 
improve your awareness of the different combinations you may encounter. 

A consonant cluster may be composed of a series of consonants of any manner of 
articulation, or a mixture of several manners. Affricates are a type of consonant cluster 
consisting of a stop followed by a fricative. Longer clusters involving more manners of 
articulation will be drilled in this lesson. 

Recognizing Consonant Clusters 

You will remember from Lesson 27 that it is very common for a short vowel such as 
schwa to occur between voiced consonants, especially stops. At times, sequences of 
consonants will be encountered which sound very similar to consonant clusters, but the 
consonants are actually separated by a transitional element such as a short vowel or an 
approximant release. It is important to be able to determine whether a group of sounds is 
really a consonant cluster or not. In the following exercise, practice distinguishing consonant 
clusters from sequences broken up by vowels and approximants. Respond to each utterance 
by determining if the group of consonants is a consonant cluster or not. Answer with 
"consonant cluster" or "no." 

Exercise 30.7: Recognizing Consonant Clusters 

1. [a.gda] CC 5. [p h e.t h a] No 9. [g s kur)] No 

2. [a.g s da] No 6. [a.dzya] CC 10. [?almk] CC 

3. [b s dar)] No 7. [pta] CC 11. [J s su] No 

4. [splo] CC 8. [ptkop] CC 12. [d s 3ak] No 
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A consonant cluster can be either monosyllabic or polysyllabic based on the number 
and type of consonants included. In the English word "strengths," transcribed [stierjBs], 
there are two consonant clusters even though the word consist of only one syllable. Now 
consider the Salish word [x+p'x w +t h +p h +:sk wh ts'] / which means "He possessed a bunchberry 
plant." Even though this word consists of several syllables, the entire utterance is one 
consonant cluster since there are no vowels separating the consonants. The syllable 
boundaries occurring between the consonants do not interrupt the continuity of the cluster. 
Notice, however, that in a polysyllabic cluster, each syllable must contain a sonorant or some 
similar continuant to carry the syllable beat. 

In the following exercise, practice identifying how many syllables each consonant 
cluster contains. Respond by giving the number of syllables. 

Exercise 30.8: Recognizing Syllable Boundaries in Consonant Clusters 

1. [?okstx] One 5. [k h lm.pj.tfx] Three 9. [kfptk.st+] Two 

i 

2. [Jz.vfs] Two 6. [p h ?.drj] Two 10. [&Y z P, lz ] Tw0 

3. [skrjk] One 7. [Gy3.kf.dv.fsk] Four 11. [prtsk] One 

4. [kjm.kfs] Two 8. [rjzs.j3] Two 12. [p h .t h .fjk] Three 

Producing Consonant Clusters 

Learning to produce complex consonant clusters is simply a matter of practice and 
perseverance. The following exercise contains English sentences in which the first letter of 
each word has been substituted with a consonant cluster. Practice reading these sentences 
until you can read them smoothly. 

Exercise 30.9: Producing Consonant Clusters 

1 . ptkween ptkatherine ptkan ptkick a ptkranky ptking 

2. kfsister kfsue kfsews kfsatin kfsocks 

3. k4 h ftiny k4 h ftim k4 h ftook a k4 h ftjain k4 h fto k4 h ftoronto. 

4. 3gRooey 3gRJeen 3gRjapes 

5. p h fskjanberries, p h fskjabapples, and p h fskjackers 
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The following exercise contains real words from several languages, each containing 
consonant clusters. Follow the transcription and read each word before starting the 
recording. After each utterance, compare your pronunciation with that of the recording. 


Exercise 30.10: Producing Consonant Clusters 

1. [ftvzrti] 5. [ek h t h k h ] 

2. ['nukstx] 6. [rrjts'vzrtneJi] 

3. [gyb^dyvnis] 7. [prtikvna] 

4. [bzrt'q'eli] 8. ['it h k h pj] 


9. [o'?oleptJkig] 

10. [3bjrjknutje] 

11. [opsk^bAiDaps] 

12. [a'klok|t h p h tJ h k h ] 
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Ejectives are sounds which involve an egressive glottalic air stream. The concept of 
glottalic air stream was introduced in Lesson 29. Glottalic air is set in motion by the glottis 
and can move either outward or inward. The implosive sounds studied in Lesson 29 involve 
ingressive glottalic air, which means that the glottis moves downward and draws air inward. 
Ejectives are just the opposite. The glottis is completely closed and at the same time there is a 
closure in the oral cavity. When the glottis moves upward, the air between the glottis and the 
articulators is compressed. As the articulation is released this pressurized air is rapidly 
expelled from the oral cavity creating an ejective puff of air. Ejectives are also referred to as 
explosives or glottalized consonants. 

Most ejectives in the languages of the world are ejective stops. Some languages also 
have ejective affricates, and a few have have ejective fricatives. 

Ejectives are found in about 20% of languages in the world. They are common 
languages as diverse as Thai, Georgian, Qhechua, and several languages indigenous to North 
America. 

Ejectives are represented by placing an Apostrophe ['] after a voiceless consonant (for 
example, [V], [ts'], or [x']). The following chart gives symbols for the ejective sounds 
introduced in this lesson. This chart is by no means exhaustive. Nearly all stops and 
affricates, as well as a few fricatives, can be produced as ejectives. 

Table 31.1 lists some examples of ejective consonants. Many other ejectives occur in 
spoken languges. Also, ejective affricates can be hetorogranic, but for simplicity, only 
homorganic affricates are listed below. 

Table 31.1: Ejective Consonant Examples 



Bilabial 

Alveolar Alveopalatal 

Retroflexed 

Palatal 

Velar 

Uvular 

Ejective Stops 

P' 

f t' 

r 

C' 

k' 

q* 

Ejective Fricatives 

V 

s' r 

?' 

Q' 

x' 

X' 

Ejective Affricates 

pch' 

ts' tr 

te' 

eg' 

kx' 

qx' 


Ejectives are unlike implosives in that the vocal cords must be completely closed while 
the glottis is being raised to compress the air stream. It is impossible, therefore, to articulate a 
voiced ejective, since no air passes between the vocal cords during ejective articulation. It is 
also important to note that the velic must be closed during the articulation of an ejective. 

The following facial diagrams compare the articulation of [t], [f], and [?]. Notice that 
for [{'], the glottis is closed and the air stream arrow is drawn through the vocal cords. This 
indicates that the glottis is the air stream mechanism. 
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Illustration 
31.1: T[t] 


Illustration 31.2: 
Ejective T [f ] 


Illustration 31.3: 
Glottal Stop [?] 


Producing Ejectives 


Learning to produce ejectives is relatively easy. Stops are probably the easiest sounds 
to learn as ejectives. Remember to practice only with voiceless sounds, as it is not possible to 
produce a voiced ejective. 

Watch your instructor produce several ejective stops. Notice how the larynx is raised 
just before the release of the consonant. You can practice this muscle movement by 
pretending to spit a small bit of grass off the tip of your tongue. Protrude your tongue tip 
between your lips and draw it in sharply blowing the imaginary fragment away. If you can 
produce a glottalic air stream like this, try doing the same with [p], [t], and [k]. 

Hold your breath and say [k] several times in a row, loud enough so that someone 
sitting next to you could hear it. 

Another suggestion is to expel all of the air from your lungs and then try to say [k]. 
This will result in using the glottis to produce the air necessary for this sound. 

Repeat the following set of sentences after the recording, pronouncing all of the 
voiceless stops as ejectives. 

Exercise 31.1: Reproducing Ejectives 

1 . p'eter p'ip'er p'icked p'ep'ers 

2. k'atherine k'ik'ed the k'ing 
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3. fake t'ommy t'o the t'rain 

4. s'is'ter s'ue s'its s'ewing s'ocks 

5. five funny foxes fuss 

6. tj'ew tj'unky tf ocolate tj'ips 


Recognizing Ejectives 


Ejectives are usually distinguishable by the sharp burst of air that accompanies their 
release. This burst is a characteristic of the glottalic air stream that produces ejectives. 

It is not usually difficult to distinguish between ejectives and voiced pulmonic stops. 
Ejectives may easily be confused, however, with voiceless unaspirated stops. Practice 
identifying the ejectives in the following exercise. Respond to each pair of utterances by 
telling whether they are the same or different. 


Exercise 31.2: Recognizing Ejectives 

1. [at'a ata] Different 8. [ifv rf'tf] 

Different 9. [ap'e ape] 

Same 10. [ite ite] Same 17. [opu op'u] 

Different 11. [ok'am ok'am] Same 18. [k'es kes] 

Different 12. [p'ae pse] Different 19. [o9' 08] 

Same 13. [aft at*] Different 20. [rjot't rjoft] 


2. 

[kom k'om] 

3. 

[pa pa] 

4. 

[si s'i] 

5. 

[fa? ta?] 

6. 

[afe at'e] 

7. 

[okA ok' a] 


Listen cai 

"no 



Same 15. [nap'o nap'o] Same 
Different 1 6. [Lcet+o Lcet+'o] Different 

Different 
Different 
Different 
Same 


Different 14. [tie ue] 


Same 21. [fnkx* Jnkx'] Same 


Listen carefully to each utterance in the next exercise and respond with "ejective" or 


Exercise 31.3: Recognizing Ejective Stops 

1. [ata] No 4. [nako] No 

2. [afa] Ejective 5. [aep'a] Ejective 

3. [k'a] Ejective 6. [lope] No 


7. [k'tf] Ejective 

8. [rjupu] No 

9. [ufo] Ejective 
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10. [p'an] 

Ejective 

13. [geti] 

No 

16. [met'as] 

Ejective 

11. [lapu] 

No 

14. [p'o] 

Ejective 

17. [ot'am] 

Ejective 

12. [ak'a] 

Ejective 

15. [ake?] 

No 

18. [porj] 

No 


The next exercise involves ejective affricates as well as stops. Respond after each 
utterance with "ejective" or "no." 

Exercise 31.4: Recognizing Ejective Stops and Affricates 


1. 

[ts'orj] 

Ejective 

5. 

[pfuj] 

No 

9. [ka] 

no 

2. 

[tsav] 

No 

6. 

[ks'ef] 

Ejective 

10. [ps'a?] 

Ejective 

3. 

[tj'ip] 

Ejective 

7. 

[kil] 

No 

11. [k9 h en] 

No 

4. 

[t'e] 

Ejective 

8. 

[ts h u] 

No 

12. [tS'a?] 

Ejective 


The following exercise contains all of the ejective sounds drilled in this lesson. Listen 
carefully to each utterance and respond by giving the name of each ejective sound. 

Exercise 31.5: Recognizing Ejective Consonants 

1 . [p'an] p' 6. [aft] t' 11. [g'o] g' 

2. [k'a] k' 7. [ts'orj] ts' 12. [ok'am] k' 

3. [t'a?] t' 8. [ut'am] t' 13. [ks'ef] ks' 

4. [tj'ip] tf 9. [ps'a?] ps' 14. [rjot't] f 

5. [k'tf] k' 10. [tG'a?] t9' 15. [fo] f 

The following exercise focuses on the production of ejective sounds. Follow the text 
and repeat each utterance after the recording. 

Exercise 31.6: Producing Ejective Consonants 

1. a)[p'a] b)[ap'] c) [p'ap'] d) [p'ap'ap'] 

2. a) [t'a] b)[af] c) [t'af] d) [t'at'af] 

3. a) [k'a] b) [ak'] c) [k'ak'] d) [k'ak'ak'] 

4. a) [ps'a] b) [aps'] c) [ps'aps'] d) [ps'aps'aps'] 
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5. a) [ts'a] 

b) [ate'] 

6. a) [ks'a] 

b) [ate'] 

7. a) [x'a] 

b) [ax'] 
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c) [ts'ats'] d) [ts'ats'ats'] 

c) [ks'aks'] d) [ks'aks'aks'] 

c) [x'ax'] d) [x'ax'ax'] 
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Changing the size and shape of the pharyngeal cavity affects how vowels and other 
sonorants resonate, thus changing their quality of sound. The size and shape of the 
pharyngeal cavity is affected by the position of the tongue root. If the tongue root is pushed 
farther forward than normal, the size of the pharyngeal cavity is expanded. Likewise, if the 
tongue root is pulled farther backward than normal, the pharyngeal cavity becomes smaller. 
Understanding the positions of the tongue root, therefore, are important in knowing how 
sonorants are produced and modified. Tongue root placement describes how the root of the 
tongue is positioned in relationship to the pharyngeal walls and the position of the larynx. 

There are three recognized positions of the tongue root. They are advanced tongue 
root, neutral tongue root, and retracted tongue root. Vowels with different tongue root 
placement have been found contrastively in several African and Asian languages. 

The following facial diagram illustrates the position of the tongue for advanced, 
neutral, and retracted tongue root. 



Illustration 32.1 : Advanced, Neutral, and Retracted Tongue Root 

The positions of the tongue root are symbolized by subscript diacritics, [a] or [a], 
beneath the base symbol pointing to the direction in which the tongue is moved. Neutral 
tongue root is considered the normal or default position of the tongue and is left unmarked. 
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Advanced Tongue Root 


Advanced tongue root occurs when the pharyngeal cavity is enlarged by moving the 
base of the tongue forward, away from the back of the throat. Advanced tongue root is 
symbolized by placing a Tack Left [ H ] below a symbol, such as [a]. The larynx is usually 
lowered as well. Advanced tongue root is abbreviated +ATR . 

Producing Sounds with Advanced Tongue Root 

When a voice teacher asks a student to "open up" for a richer tone, advanced tongue 
root is actually the condition desired. To produce sounds with advanced tongue root, try 
saying a vowel while practicing anything that makes the pharyngeal cavity larger such as 
lowering the jaw or changing the shape of the tongue. You may try lowering your larynx to 
get a "woofy" sound. 

It may also help to practice saying vowels while yawning. This pushes the tongue root 
forward, opening up the pharyngeal cavity more than for a normal vowel. 

Practice the following sequence of vowels with neutral and advanced tongue root 
position. Pay particular attention to the forward and backward movement of the tongue root. 

[aaaaaaaaaaaaaa] 

Follow the text of the following exercise and repeat each utterance after the recording. 

Exercise 32.1 : Producing Vowels with Advances Tongue Root 

1 . a) [a] b) [a] c) [mama] d) [mama] 

2. a)[i] b)[i] c) [sisi] d) [sisi] 

3. a)[e] b)[e] c) [gegc] d) [gege] 

4. a)[o] b)[q] c)[lolo] d) [lolq] 

5. a) [u] b) [u] c) [vuvu] d) [vuvu] 

Recognizing Sounds with Advanced Tongue Root 

Vowels produced with advanced tongue root are usually characterized by a hollow 
sound. Advanced tongue root vowels often involve breathy voice as well, and usually have a 
lower pitch. 

Practice identifying advanced tongue root in the following exercise. Respond after 
each pair of utterances by telling whether they are the same or different. 
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Exercise 32.2: Recognizing Advanced Tongue Root 

1. [p h g p h a] Same 5. [wa wa] Different 

2. [p h g p h a] Different 6. [d3j e d3i s ] Different 

3. [tjq tjo] Different 7. [pwa pwa] Same 

4. [ni u ni u ] Same 8. [kle kle] Same 


9. [r)a s qa s ] Same 

10. [do u dq J ] Different 

11. [3jj 3jj] Same 

12. [ma u ma u ] Different 


In the following exercise, tell whether the vowels that you hear have advanced or 
neutral tongue root. 

Exercise 32.3: Recognizing Advanced and Neutral Tongue Root 

1. [p h a] Neutral 5. [gru] Advanced 9. [t'ex] Neutral 

2. [p h g] Advanced 6. [ma J ] Neutral 10. [p'oj] Neutral 

3. [d3f] Advanced 7. [Iq] Advanced 11. [man] Advanced 

4. [ n to] Neutral 8. [r)aw] Advanced 12. [van] Advanced 


Neutral Tongue Root 


Neutral tongue root occurs when the tongue root is in its most relaxed, natural 
position for speech. This position is directly between that of advanced and retracted tongue 
root and is considered to be the normal or default tongue root position for most speech 
sounds. 

All of the vowels which have been introduced in previous lessons are produced with 
neutral tongue root. The position of the tongue varies slightly, however, depending on the 
vowel being produced. 


Retracted Tongue Root 


Retracted tongue root involves moving the tongue root farther back toward the rear of 
the pharyngeal wall than its normal position for vowels. This reduces the size of the 
pharyngeal cavity, altering the vowel's original quality. This tongue root position is actually 
partial pharyngealization and may sometimes border on full pharyngealization. 
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Retracted tongue root is abbreviated -ATR. The IPA symbolizes retracted tongue root 
with a subscript Right Tack [J, such as [a]. This diacritic is the exact opposite of that used to 
denote advanced tongue root. 

Producing Sounds with Retracted Tongue Root 

Retracted tongue root vowels are produced by constricting the pharyngeal cavity with 
the root of the tongue. This can be done by beginning from the position of the pharyngeal 
fricative Reversed Glottal Stop [?], for which the tongue root is the articulator, and partially 
opening the gap between the tongue root and the back of the throat. 

Another way to learn to produce retracted tongue root vowels is to pretend you are 
choking on the back of your tongue while pronouncing a vowel. 

Practice the following sequence of vowels with neutral and retracted tongue root 
positions. Pay particular attention to the forward and backward movement of the tongue 
root. 

[aaaaaaaaaaaaaa] 

Follow the text in the following exercise and repeat each utterance after the recording. 

Exercise 32.4: Producing Vowels with Retracted Tongue Root 

1 . a) [a] b) [a] c) [mama] d) [mama] 

2. a)[i] b)[i] c) [sisi] d) [sisi] 

3. a)[e] b)[e] c) [gegc] d) [gsge] 

4. a)[o] b)[o] c)[lolo] d) [lolo] 

5. a) [u] b) [u] c) [vuvu] d) [vuvu] 

Recognizing Sounds with Retracted Tongue Root 

Retracted tongue root vowels are characterized by a choked sound. They usually 
involve creaky voice and may also have a higher pitch than the surrounding sounds. 

The following exercise contains vowels with retracted and neutral tongue root 
positions. Practice identifying the retracted tongue root vowels. Respond by telling whether 
each pair of utterances is the same or different. 

Exercise 32.5: Recognizing Retracted Tongue Root 
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1. [p h g p h a] 

2. [p h a p h a] 

3. [mo' mq'] 


Different 

Same 

Different 


4. [sqg sqg] Same 
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5. [grgl gral] Different 9. [feu by] Same 

6. [ni ni] Different 10. [tfD u tfo u ] Different 

7. [wa s n wa s nj Same 11. fcg? pg?] Same 

8. [t'aek 1 t'aek 1 ] Same 12. [do u do u ] Different 


In the following exercise, respond by telling whether the vowel that you hear has 
retracted or neutral tongue root. 

Exercise 32.6: Recognizing Retracted and Neutral Tongue Root 

1. [p h g] Retracted 5. [bo u ] Retracted 9. [roJ] Neutral 

6. [stw/\] Retracted 

7. [f h o?] Neutral 

8. [Au] Retracted 


2. [p h a] Neutral 

3. [do J ] Neutral 

4. [t'aek] Retracted 


10. [xi] Neutral 

11. [mo'] Retracted 

12. [vrgd] Retracted 


The following exercise contains vowels with advanced, neutral, and retracted tongue 
root placement. Respond to each utterance by naming the position of the tongue root. 
Review this and the previous exercises until you are confident in identifying and producing 
all three tongue root positions. 


Exercise 32.7: Recognizing Tongue Root Placement 

1. [p h g] Advanced 6. [naw] Advanced 


2. [p h g] Retracted 

3. [p h a] Neutral 

4. [fu] Retracted 

5. [oj] Neutral 


7. [wg] Advanced 

8. [bg] Neutral 

9. [ko s n] Neutral 

10. [nj u ] Advanced 


11. [mo'] Retracted 

12. fca?] Neutral 

13. [rceL] Neutral 

14. [mg u ] Advacned 

15. [t h o_?] Retracted 
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Remember that for a consonant to be produced, it is necessary for an articulator to 
approach near enough to a point of articulation that the air stream is significantly modified or 
obstructed. During the production of most consonants, only one articulator is active. It is 
possible, however, for more than one articulator to be engaged at the same time, creating a 
condition known as co-articulated consonants. One type of co-articulated consonants, known 
as double articulation, was introduced in Lesson 26. Another type of co-articulated 
consonants, called secondary articulation, involves both a primary and a secondary 
articulator. While the primary articulator forms the main consonant, an additional articulator 
also shapes or modifies the air stream, forming a secondary consonant simultaneous with the 
first. 

Consider the English word "view." Notice how during the initial [v] the blade of the 
tongue is raised toward the hard palate forming the approximant [j]. This is an example of 
secondary articulation since both sounds occur simultaneously. Contrast this with the [v] in 
the word "voodoo," where the secondary articulation is absent. 

Primary and secondary articulations differ in their manner of articulation. The 
primary consonant is usually a sound which involves significant air stream modification, 
such as a stop, fricative, or nasal. The secondary consonant is usually a more open sound, 
such as an approximant. The secondary articulation therefore always sounds less prominent 
than the primary consonant, since there is less impedance. Both the primary and secondary 
articulation share the same voicing characteristics. Either both sounds are voiced or both are 
voiceless. 

There are six common secondary articulations. These are termed labialization, 
palatalization, velarization, labial-palatalization, labial-velarization, and pharyngealization. 
All involve approximant articulation. 

Secondary articulations are represented by placing a superscript approximant symbol 
of the appropriate place of articulation after the symbol of the primary consonant. A 
palatalized [d], for example, is represented as [d']. When a consonant must have a series of 
superscript symbols, such as an ejective apostrophe or aspiration in addition to secondary 
articulation, the symbol of the secondary articulation belongs closest to the base consonant 
symbol, for example [p wh ]. The following chart gives the symbols for the six secondary 
articulations. Note that some symbols have multiple meanings. 
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Table 33.1 : 

Secondary Articulators 

Symbol 

Point(s) of Articulation 

w 

Labial 

J 

Palatal 

Y 

Velar 

4 

Palatal, Velar 

w 

Labial, Velar 

? 

Pharyngeal 


Primary and secondary articulations can be released either simultaneously or 
sequentially Secondary articulations are usually released after the primary consonant, giving 
the sound a strong glided quality A secondary articulation consisting of an approximant, 
therefore, may sound very much like a vowel glide. 

It is important to distinguish between a secondary articulation and a double 
articulation. A secondary articulation always sounds less prominent and its manner of 
articulation is always different from that of its primary consonant. In a double articulation, 
on the other hand, both consonants share the same manner of articulation and are of equal or 
nearly equal prominence. 


Labialization 

Labialization occurs when the lips are rounded during the articulation of a separate 
primary consonant. This occurs in the English words "quick" [k w wik] and "Guam" [g w wam]. 
Notice in these words how the lips round while the first consonant is pronounced. This 
rounding of the lips before the [w] approximant is labialization. 

Labialization is symbolized by placing a Superscript W [ w ] after the main consonant 
symbol. It should be noted that the W [w] is actually a double articulated labial-velar 
approximant, but the Superscript W [ w ] can represent both labialization and 
labial-velarization. The latter will be discussed later on, but it is important to remember not 
to raise the back of the tongue unnecessarily when labializing a phone. 

All consonants, including bilabials, can be labialized by simply rounding the lips. The 
following facial diagrams illustrate a [k] both with and without labialization. Notice in the 
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diagram of [k w ], that the labialization involves much less restriction than the primary 
articulation [k]. 




Illustration 33.1: [k] 


Illustration 33.2: Labialized [k w ] 


Producing Labialization 

Producing labialized consonants is usually easy Simply round the lips while saying 
the primary sound. Remember that the articulation may be released simultaneously or 
sequentially A sequential release is very similar in sound to a vowel glide. In the following 
exercise, focus on releasing both articulations simultaneously. Repeat each utterance after the 
recording. 


Exercise 33.1 : Producing Labialization 


1. 

a) [ap w a] 

b) [p w a] 

c) [ap w ] 

d) [p w ap w ap w ] 

2. 

a) [ad w a] 

b) [d w a] 

c) [ad w ] 

d) [d w ad w ad w ] 

3. 

a) [ak w a] 

b) [k w a] 

c) [ak w ] 

d) [k w ak w ak w ] 

4. 

a) [as w a] 

b) [s w a] 

c) [as w ] 

d) [s w as w as w ] 

5. 

a) [ax w a] 

b) [x w a] 

c) [ax w ] 

d) [x w ax w ax w ] 


Repeat each of the following sentences after the recording, labializing the initial 
consonant of each word. Remember to release the labialization simultaneously with the 
primary consonant. 
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Exercise 33.2: Producing Labialization is Sentences. 

1 . p w eter p w ip w er p w icked a p w eck of p w ickled p w epp w ers. 

2. 3 w any 3 w ebras 3 w ip and 3 w oom. 

3. k w een Catherine k w an k w ick a k w ranky k w ing. 

Recognizing Labialization 

Labialization is characterized by a rounded quality that affects the sound of the 
primary consonant. Since labialization sounds similar to a vowel glide, it is often easier to 
recognize labialization by sight than by sound. Practice recognizing labialization in the 
following exercise. Listen to each pair of utterances and respond by telling whether they are 
the same or different. 

Exercise 33.3: Recognizing Labialized and Non-labialized Sounds 

1. [ad w a ad w a] Same 5. [ke k w e] Different 9. [ot w a ot w a] Same 

2. [aba ab w a] Different 6. [os w a osa] Different 10. [edi ed w i] Different 

3. [at wh a at h a] Different 7. [ig w a ig w a] Same 11. [aj w a aj w a] Same 

4. [ap w a ap w a] Same 8. [3 w i 3 w i] Same 12. [b w a ba] Different 

It is important to be able to distinguish between labialization and the labial 
approximant W [w]. Labialization affects the sound quality of the primary consonant, while 
in an approximant, more of the labialized sound comes after the consonant. In the following 
exercise, some of the consonants are labialized while others are followed by approximants or 
vowel glides. Respond after each pair of utterances by telling whether they are the same or 

r\ t fforon +■ 


Exercise 33.4: Recognizing Labialization and Vowel Glides 

1. [ap w a apwa] Different 5. [J w e J w e] Same 9. [gwA g w A] Different 

2. [d w a d w a] Same 6. [av w v av w v] Same 10. [t w i t u i] Different 

3. [imwa im w a] Different 7. [p w o p h wo] Different 11. [06 w a 0& u a] Different 

4. [oz u e ozwe] Different 8. [e3 w i e3 w i] Same 12. [p w a p w a] Same 
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The following exercise contains labialized consonants and non-labialized consonants 
Respond by telling whether each consonant is labialized or no. 


Exercise 33.5: Recognizing Labialization 

1 . [ad w a] Labialized 5. [go] No 

2. [add] No 6. [av w a] Labialized 

3. [adwa] No 7. [ty] No 

4. [J w e] Labialized 8. [m w a] Labialized 


9. [e3 w i] Labialized 

10. [Jwe] No 

11. [t w i] Labialized 

12. [30] No 


Palatalization 

Palatalization involves raising the blade of the tongue toward the hard palate during a 
primary articulation. Palatalization produces the approximant [j] as the secondary sound. 
The initial "v" in the English word "view" [v'ju] is an example of palatalization. Palatalized 
sounds are very common in Russian, where they are referred to as soft consonants. 
Palatalization is symbolized by placing a Superscript J [i] after the main consonant symbol. 

Nearly any phone can be palatalized, with the exception of certain pharyngeal 
consonants and palatal consonants since the palatal place of articulation is already engaged. 

The following facial diagrams depict [m] with and without palatalization. Notice that 
for [mi] the blade of the tongue is near the hard palate. 




Illustration 33.3: [m] 


Illustration 33.4: Palatalized [m j ] 
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Producing Palatalization 

To produce a palatalized sound, form a primary articulation and then raise the blade of 
the tongue toward the hard palate as for the approximant [j]. Another way to learn to 
palatalize sounds is to think about saying the vowel [i] at the same time you say the primary 
consonant. 

Practice the palatalized sounds in the following exercise. Repeat each sound after the 
recording. 

Exercise 33.6: Producing Palatalization 


1. 

a) [abia] 

b) [bia] 

c) [obi] 

d) [biabiabi] 

2. 

a) [adia] 

b) [did] 

c) [adi] 

d) [diadiadi] 

3. 

a) [aWa] 

b) [kid] 

c) [aki] 

d) [kiakiaki] 

4. 

a) [as'a] 

b) [sia] 

c) [asi] 

d) [stasias'] 

5. 

a) [axJa] 

b) [xia] 

c) [axi] 

d) [xiaxiaxi] 


In the following sentences, practice palatalizing each initial consonant. Repeat each 
sentence after the recording. 

Exercise 33.7: Producing Palatalization is Sentences 

1 . p'eter p j ip j er p'icked a p'eck of p'ickled p'epp'ers. 

2. z'any z'ebras z'ip and z'oom. 

3. k'een k'atherine k'an k'ick a k'ranky k'ing. 

Recognizing Palatalization 

Palatalization is usually released after the primary consonant. This makes the 
palatalization sound very similar to an [i] or [t] glide or the approximant [j]. Notice in the 
word "view" that the glided sound continues after the [v] is released. 

The following exercise contains both palatalized and non-palatalized consonants. 
Practice recognizing palatalized sounds by telling whether each utterance is the same or 
different. 

Exercise 33.8: Recognizing Palatalized and Non-palatalized Sounds 
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1. [adia adia] Same 

2. [add adia] Different 

3. [ka kia] Different 

4. [afmie afmie] Same 
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5. [asie ase] Different 9. [tie tie] Same 


6. [etio etio] 

7. [ne nie] 


Same 
Different 


8. [epia epa] Different 


10. [aka aka] Same 

1 1 . [afmie afmie] Same 

12. [wze Luzie] Different 


In the next exercise, practice distinguishing between palatalized consonants and 
consonants followed by vowel glides or approximants. The vowel glides and approximants 
will sound more separated from the consonant than the palatalization. Respond by telling 
whether each pair of words is the same or different. 


Exercise 33.9: Recognizing Palatalization and Glides 

1. [adio adio] Same 5. [asie asje] Different 

2. [ad'o adio] Different 6. [ivio ivio] Same 

3. [mja mia] Different 7. [?afie ?afie] Same 

4. [osia osia] Same 8. [dice djce] Different 


9. [tie tje] Different 

10. [afmie afmie] Same 

11. [nit nii] Same 

12. [asje asie] Different 


It is important that you learn to distinguish between palatalized sounds, 
non-palatalized sounds, and consonants followed by vowel glides. Respond after each 
utterance by telling whether it is palatalized or no. 


Exercise 33.10: Recognizing Palatalization 

1. [adia] Palatalized 5. [asie] Palatalized 

2. [adia] Palatalized 6. [mjo] No 

3. [add] No 7. [etio] Palatalized 

4. [zndja] No 8. [ep'a] No 


9. 

[epja] 

No 

10. 

[dju] 

No 

11. 

[ivio] 

Palatalized 

12. 

[nie] 

Palatalized 


Velarization 

For velarization, the back of the tongue is raised toward the velum, similar to the 
articulation of the close back unrounded vowel, Turned M [ill]. The Dark 1 [+] is an English 
example of velarization because the tip of the tongue touches the alveolar ridge and the back 
of the tongue approaches the velum. This changes the shape of the oral cavity, modifying the 
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over all sound of the primary consonant. Velarized sounds are common in Russian and are 
referred to as hard consonants. 

The only consonants which can be velarized are those whose articulators are toward 
the front of the oral cavity. Consonants produced at the velar point of articulation cannot be 
velarized because the velar point of articulation is already engaged. 

Velarization is represented by placing a Superscript Gamma [ Y ] after the symbol of the 
primary consonant, such as [d Y ]. Another method of representation, used most frequently 
with laterals, is to place a Middle Tilde [~] through the main symbol, as in the Dark L [+]. 
However, the Middle Tilde can indicate either velarization or pharyngealization. 

The following facial diagrams illustrate a velarized and a non- velarized [d]. Notice 
that the velar closure is not close enough to create a fricative. 




Illustration 33.5: [d] 


Illustration 33.6: Velarized 
[dv] 


Producing Velarization 

For velarization, the position of the back of the tongue is similar to that of the vowels U 
[u] and Turned M [lu], as well as that of the labial -velar approximant [w]. One difficulty when 
learning to velarize sounds is to keep from rounding your lips. Practice keeping your lips 
unrounded while saying English words that have [w] approximants, such as "twinkle," 
"swing," and "Dwight." 

Practice velarizing consonants in the following exercise. Repeat each utterance after 
the recording. 
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Exercise 33.11 : Producing Velarization 


1. 

a) [abva] 

b) [bva] 

c) [abv] 

d) [bvabvabv] 

2. 

a) [adva] 

b) [dva] 

c) [adv] 

d) [dvadvadv] 

3. 

a) [a+a] 

b) [+a] 

c) [a+] 

d) [+a+a+] 

4. 

a) [azvci] 

b) [zva] 

c) [azY] 

d) [zvazvazv] 

5. 

a) [anva] 

b) [nva] 

c) [anv] 

d) [nvanvanv] 


Practice velarization in the following sentences. Follow the transcription and repeat 
each utterance after the recording. 

Exercise 33.12: Producing Velarization in Sentences 

1 . p Y eter p Y ipver packed a p Y eck of p Y ickled p Y epp Y ers. 

2. z Y any z Y ebras z Y ip and z Y oom. 

3. 4-itt+e 4-ou+ou 4-icked +ots of -licorice. 

Recognizing Velarization 

Velarization does not involve lip rounding, so it should be fairly easy to distinguish 
between velarization and approximants and vowel glides. Because velarization is created 
with the back of the tongue behind the primary articulator (i.e., the tip of the tongue), it will 
be more difficult to distinguish it from ordinary non-velarized sounds. 

The following exercise contains velarized and non-velarized consonants. Listen to 
each pair of utterances and respond by telling whether they are the same or different. 

Exercise 33.13: Recognizing Velarized and Non-velarized Sounds 

1. [atva atva] Same 5. [imvo imvo] Same 9. [cvo.i co.i] Different 

2. [atva ata] Different 6. [?e9i ?e9vi] Different 10. [?otve ?ote] Different 

3. [bva bva] Same 7. [+ae.a lae.a] Different 11. [sva.o sva.o] Same 

4. [+e le] Different 8. [a3 y o a3 y o] Same 12. p3u i3 y u] Different 

In the following exercise, respond by telling whether each consonant is velarized or is 
followed by an approximant. Answer with "velarized" or "approximant." 
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Exercise 33.14: Recognizing Velarization and Approximants 

1. [atva] Velarized 5. [bwa.3e] Approximant 9. [+ae.a] Velarized 

2. [atwa] Approximant 6. [spvi] Velarized 10. [imvo] Velarized 

3. [awa] Approximant 7. [po.e] Velarized 11. [ojwa] Approximant 

4. [?anvj] Velarized 8. [?s9wi] Approximant 12. [jwu.u] Approximant 


Labial-Palatalization 

As its name suggests, labial-palatalization involves both labialization and 
palatalization at the same time. For this to occur, the lips must be rounded and the blade of 
the tongue raised toward the hard palate at the same time that the primary articulated 
consonant is produced. Labial-palatalization is represented by a Superscript Turned H [ 4 ] 
after the main consonant, as in [d 4 ]. As you may remember, the Turned H [i|] is a labial-palatal 
approximant. 

Any sound that can be palatalized can also be labial-palatalized. Facial diagrams of 
labial-palatalized sounds are not included as no new articulator configuration is introduced. 

Producing Labial-Palatalization 

If you can produce labialization and palatalization separately, it should not be difficult 
to combine them to produce labial-palatalized sounds. Since the close front rounded vowel 
[y] involves lip rounding and a slight palatal closure, it may help to think of producing this 
vowel at the same time as a primary articulation. 

Follow the transcription in the following exercise and repeat each utterance after the 
recording. 


Exercise 33.15: Producing Labial-palatalization 


1. 

a) [ap 4 a] 

b) [p 4 a] 

c) [ap 4 ] 

d) [p 4 ap 4 ap 4 ] 

2. 

a) [ad 4 a] 

b) [d 4 a] 

c) [ad 4 ] 

d) [d 4 ad 4 ad 4 ] 

3. 

a) [ak 4 a] 

b) [k 4 a] 

c) [ak 4 ] 

d) [k 4 ak 4 ak 4 ] 

4. 

a) [as 4 a] 

b) [s 4 a] 

c) [as 4 ] 

d) [s 4 as 4 as 4 ] 

5. 

a) [ax 4 a] 

b) [x^a] 

c) [ax 4 ] 

d) [x 4 ax 4 ax 4 ] 
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Practice labial-palatalizing the first consonant of each word in the following sentences. 
Repeat each sentence after the recording. 

Exercise 33.16: Practicing Secondary Articulation 

1 . p M eter p^ip^er packed a p M eck of prickled p^epp^ers. 

2. z^any z^ebras z^ip and z^oom. 

3. k 4 een Catherine k M an k^ick a k^ranky k^ing. 

Recognizing Labial-Palatalization 

Labial-palatalization usually involves a delayed release much like that of 
palatalization. This gives the secondary articulation a strong glided sound. 
Labial-palatalization is often characterized by a sound similar to the close front rounded 
vowel [y]. 

It can be very easy to confuse labial-palatalization with either palatalization or 
labialization. The following exercise contains all three secondary articulations. Practice 
identifying the labial-palatalized sounds. Respond to each pair of utterances by telling 
whether they are the same or different. 

Exercise 33.17: Recognizing Labial-palatalized, Palatalized, and Labialized 
phones 

1. [ad 4 a ad 4 a] Same 6. [em 4 ok em 4 ok] Same 11. [s 4 u.o? s 4 u.o?] Same 

2. [ad 4 a adia] Different 7. [ud w o ud 4 o] Different 12. [GO w .a G 4 o.a] Different 

3. [x 4 a x 4 a] Same 8. [aedi aedi] Same 13. [5 4 ae 6 4 aa] Same 

4. [p 4 e.o p 4 e.o] Same 9. [k 4 i Wi] Different 14. [arie ar 4 e] Different 

5. [og 4 a og w a] Different 10. [n 4 a?e nia?e] Different 15. [Wa "W w a] Different 

Listen carefully to each word in the following exercise and respond with 
"labial-palatalized" or "no." 

Exercise 33.18: Recognizing Labial-palatalization 

1. [add] No 3. [x 4 a] Labial-palatalized 5. [p 4 a.o] Labial-palatalized 

2. [ad 4 a] Labial-palatalized 4. [upa] No 6. [Jo.o] No 
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7. [6i?e] No 9. [k*a?] Labial-palatalized 11. [l 4 o] Labial-palatalized 

8. [b 4 e] Labial-palatalized 10. [x 4 i?i] Labial-palatalized 12. [lu.o] No 

Labial-Velarization 

Labial-velarization also involves two simultaneous secondary articulations. For this 
type of secondary articulation, the lips are rounded and the back of the tongue is raised at the 
velar point. In essence, this manner of secondary articulation simply combines the 
labialization and velarization introduced earlier in this chapter. 

As with velarization, only sounds made toward the front of the mouth can be 
labial-velarized. All consonants that can be velarized can also be labial -velarized. 

As mentioned earlier, labial-velarization is symbolized with a Superscript W [ w ] after 
the main symbol, such as [k w ], which is the same as labialization. The reason for this is that it 
is very unlikely for labial-velarization and labialization to be used contrastively therefore 
most linguists do not bother to differentiate between these two types of secondary 
articulation. 

Producing Labial-Velarization 

To produce labial-velarization, think of saying the W [w] approximant or a close back 
rounded vowel U [u] at the same time as a primary articulation. Make sure that your lips are 
as rounded as they should be for [w] and [u]. Remember to practice labial-velarization with 
consonants produced toward the front of the oral cavity. 

Practice saying the labial-velarized sounds in the following exercise. Repeat each 
sound after the recording. 

Exercise 33.19: Producing Labial-velarization 


1. 

a) [ap w a] 

b) [p w a] 

c) [ap w ] 

d) [p w ap w ap w ] 

2. 

a) [ad w a] 

b) [d w a] 

c) [ad w ] 

d) [d w ad w ad w ] 

3. 

a) [al w a] 

b) [l w a] 

c) [al w ] 

d) [l w al w al w ] 

4. 

a) [az w a] 

b) [z w a] 

c) [az w ] 

d) [z w az w az w ] 

5. 

a) [an w a] 

b) [n w a] 

c) [an w ] 

d) [n w an w an w ] 
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Recognizing Labial-Velarization 

Labial-velarization can be distinguished from labialization by a more restricted quality. 
Although the difference may be slight, it is important to be aware of the condition that is 
occurring and be able to imitate it well. 

Practice identifying the labial-velarization in the following exercise. This exercise 
contains labial-velarization and labialization. Respond to each pair of utterances by telling 
whether they are the same or different. 

Exercise 33.20: Recognizing Labial-velarized and Labialized Sounds 

1. [ana an w a] Different 5. [3 w i 3 w i] Same 9. [J w e J w e] Same 

2. [az w a az w a] Same 6. [6 w o.u 6 w o.u] Same 10. [ap w o aB w o] Same 

3. [os w a os w a] Same 7. [ov w a ova] Different 11. [fa? f w a?] Different 

4. [a3i a3 w i] Different 8. [t w iR t w iR] Same 12. [om w a oma] Different 

Determine whether the sounds that you hear in the following exercise are 
labial-velarized or not. Respond with "labial-velarization" or "no." 


Exercise 33.21 : Recognizing Labial-velarization 

1. [os w a] Labial-velarized 5. [o+o] No 

2. [az w a] Labial-velarized 6. [s'a.e] No 

3. [aza s ] No 7. [os w a] Labial-velarized 

4. [a(3 w o] Labial-velarized 8. [3 w ix] Labial-velarized 


9. [tan] No 

10. [f w a?] Labial-velarized 

1 1 . [kemf] No 

12. [z w i?i] Labial-velarized 


Pharyngealization 


Pharyngealization involves retracting the root of the tongue toward the back of the 
throat, as for a pharyngeal approximant. This manner of secondary articulation is very 
similar to velarization, except that it occurs farther back in the vocal tract. 

Pharyngealization is symbolized by placing a Superscript Reverse Glottal Stop [ ? ] 
after the base consonant symbol, for example [d T ]. The Reverse Glottal Stop [?] is a 
pharyngeal fricative. The following facial diagrams illustrate the articulation of a 
non-pharyngealized [d] and pharyngealized [d T ]. 
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Illustration 33.7: [d] 



Illustration 33.8: 
Pharyngealized [d T ] 


Producing Pharyngealization 

The position of the tongue for pharyngealization is very similar to retracted tongue 
root placement. The root of the tongue is close enough to the back wall of the pharynx to 
restrict the air stream, but not close enough to create much friction. When producing 
pharyngealization, it may be helpful to think of choking yourself with your tongue while 
pronouncing the primary articulation. 

Practice the pharyngealized sounds in the following exercise. Repeat each utterance 
after the recording. 


Exercise 33.22: Producing Pharyngealization 


1. 

a) [ab T a] 

b) [b T a] 

c) [ab T ] 

d) [b T abW] 

2. 

a) [acTa] 

b) [d T a] 

c) [acf] 

d) [d T adW] 

3. 

a) [al T a] 

b) [Pa] 

c) [all 

d) [l T alW] 

4. 

a) [an ? a] 

b) [n T a] 

c) [an T ] 

d) [n ? an ? an ? ] 

5. 

a) [az T a] 

b) [z'a] 

c) [azl 

d) [z T az T az T ] 
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Recognizing Pharyngealization 

Pharyngealization is characterized by a quality similar to that of retracted tongue root. 
When the pharyngealization is released after the primary articulation, a slight glided sound 
will be present. 

The following exercise contains pairs of pharyngealized and non-pharyngealized 
consonants. Respond after each pair of words by telling whether they are the same of 
different. 

Exercise 33.23: Recognizing Pharyngealized and Non-pharyngealized Phones 

1. [acfa acfa] Same 5. [ere er ? e] Different 9. [a(3 ? a a(3a] Different 

2. [acfa ada] Different 6. [a3 ? a a3 ? a] Same 10. [z ? e z ? e] Same 

3. [za z T a] Different 7. [iv T o iv T o] Same 11. [Ja fa] Different 

4. [un ? A un T A] Same 8. [ot ? A efvv] Same 12. [d ? a da] Different 

In the following exercise, determine whether the consonants are pharyngealized or 
not. Answer with "pharyngealized" or "no." 


Exercise 33.24: Recognizing Pharyngealization 

1 . [ad ? a] Pharyngealized 5. [ata] No 


2. [ada] No 

3. [afa] Pharyngealized 

4. [at T a] Pharyngealized 


6. [er ? e] Pharyngealized 

7. [ego] No 

8. [aPa] Pharyngealized 


9. [un ? A] Pharyngealized 

10. [fo] Pharyngealized 

11. [oda] No 

12. [qe 1 ] No 


The following exercise contains all of the secondary articulations introduced in this 
lesson. Respond by naming the type of secondary articulation applied to each consonant. 

Exercise 33.25: Recognizing Secondary Articulations 

1. [at w a] Labialized 5. [afa] Pharyngealized 9. [ap 4 a] Labial-palatalized 

2. [a+a] Velarized 6. [a3 Y a] Velarized 10. [ak w a] Labialized 

3. [at 4 a] Labial-palatalized 7. [an w a] Labial-velarized 11. [afa] Pharyngealized 

4. [adia] Palatalized 8. [amia] Palatalized 12. [abia] Palatalized 
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Table 33.1 gives a summary of the sounds and symbols introduced in this lesson. 

Table 33.2: Secondary Articulations Summary 


IPA Symbol Name 


w 


Superscript W 


Superscript J 

Superscript 
Gamma 

Superscript 
Turned H 

Superscript 

Reversed 

Glottal Stop 


Technical Name 


Labial Secondary 
Articulation 

or 

Labial-velar 

Secondary 

Articulation 

Palatal Secondary 
Articulation 

Velar Secondary 
Articulation 

Palatal-velar 

Secondary 

Articulation 

Pharyngeal 

Secondary 

Articulation 


English 
Example 


APA Symbol 


quick 


view 
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Fortis and lenis articulation involves the intensity of articulation, or the amount of 
articulatory strength applied to an individual consonant. This distinction does not involve a 
new manner of articulation, but rather added conditions that can be applied to any of the 
consonants already studied in this course. 

Fortis and Lenis Articulation 

The distinction between fortis and lenis articulation is a combination of several 
articulatory conditions such as tenseness of the articulators, varied air pressure, length, varied 
degrees of voicing, and length of aspiration. Depending on the language and the phonetic 
environment, there are often variations in exactly which of these conditions determine the 
difference between fortis and lenis consonants. 

In English, voiced stops are more often lenis while voiceless stops tend to be fortis. 
This difference can be heard when the words "fan" and "van" are whispered in a sequence. 
Although the whispered state of the glottis eliminates all voicing, the "i" and "v" are still 
distinguishable. Although many phonological factors are involved, the fortis/lenis condition 
of these sounds help make this distinction possible. 

Symbolizing Fortis and Lenis 

Neither fortis nor lenis are normally symbolized in written transcription. This is 
because there is no single phonological element that defines fortis or lenis. Rather, it is the 
general impression to the hearer that a sound is stronger (fortis) or weaker (lenis). Although 
the IPA has no dedicated symbol which represents fortis and lenis, the IPA extension symbol 
for strong articulation Double Vertical Lines [J is often placed below or above a symbol to 
indicate fortis (for example, [t] or [cj]). 1 The APA lenis diacritic, Scribble [ ], is still in common 
use among linguists today, and can be placed above or below a consonant to indicate lenis 
articulation (for example, [n] or [5]). Occasionally, the IPA extension diacritic for weak 
articulation Corner Below [ J is also used to for lenis, such as [t]. 

Alternatively, fortis and lenis are contrasted by lengthening or doubling a phonetic 
symbol. For example, [p: s: n:] or [pp ss nn] could represent fortis articulation and [p S n] 
could represent lenis in this case. It is also common to use the voiceless diacritics with voiced 
symbols to indicate lenis articulation. For example, if fortis articulation were transcribed as 
[p k s], lenis articulation would be [b g z]. However, this notation is identical to slack voice 
notation and, therefore, could be confusing. 


1 The Double Vertical Lines [„ ] diacritic is also used to indicate faucalized supra-glottal phonation. 
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Producing Fortis and Lenis Consonants 

Fortis articulation is produced when the the organs of the speech tract move with 
greater energy or force than usual. It also involves an increased build-up of air pressure 
behind the articulators, which can produce the various articulatory conditions that were 
mentioned above. In producing fortis consonants, try to make the entire articulation more 
tensed than normal without relying on a single phonetic feature such as voicing or aspiration 
to create the distinction. 

Lenis articulation is produced in just the opposite way of fortis articulation. The 
muscles of the speech tract operate with somewhat lesser force, producing a condition in 
which a consonant is perceived as being softer or less forceful. Try to make the articulatory 
organ softer or more fluid to create this distinction. Again, do not rely simply on voicing or 
aspiration to constitute lenis articulation. 

In some languages, such as Korean, the difference between fortis and lenis articulation 
is just as important as the difference between voicing and voicelessness. Korean contrasts 
three different types of voiceless stops which include fortis, lenis, and aspirated. The Korean 
words "daughter" [tal], "moon" [tal], and "mask" [t h dl] are examples of contrastive fortis and 
lenis articulation. 2 

Practice producing fortis consonants in the following exercise. Repeat each utterance 
after the recording. 


Exercise 34.1 : Producing Fortis Consonants 


1. 

a) [pa] 

2. 

a) [ba] 

3. 

a) [ka] 

4. 

a) [ga] 

5. 

a) [sa] 

6. 

a) [za] 

7. 

a) [la] 

8. 

a) [na] 


b) [pa] 
b) [ba] 
b) [ka] 
b) [ga] 
b) [sa] 
b) [za] 
b) [ja] 
b) [na] 


c) ['pa. pa] 
c) ['ba.ba] 
c) fka.ka] 
c) [ga.ga] 
c) fsa.sa] 
c) ['za.za] 
c) pa.la] 
c) ['na.na] 


['pa.pap] 
['ba.bab] 

L ii ii j 

['ka.kak] 

L ii iiJ 

[ga.gag] 
['sa.sas] 

L ii 1 1 J 

['za.zaz] 

L ii iiJ 

paid] 

L ii ii J 

['na.nan] 

L ii ii -■ 


2 As mentioned above, "fortis" and "lenis" are general terms which describe the impression of the listener. 
More precise terms, such as "stiff voice" and "slack voice" are usually used to define such differences. The 
terms "fortis" and "lenis" are rarely used by linguists today. 
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Practice producing lenis consonants in the following exercise. Repeat each utterance 
after the recording. 

Exercise 34.2: Producing Lenis Consonants 

c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 


1. 

a) [pa] 

b) [pa] 

2. 

a) [ba] 

b) [ba] 

3. 

a) [ka] 

b) [ka] 

4. 

a) [ga] 

b) [ga] 

5. 

a) [sa] 

b) [sa] 

6. 

a) [za] 

b) [za] 

7. 

a) [la] 

b) [|a] 

8. 

a) [na] 

b) [na] 


pa. pa] 

d) 

'pa-pap] 

ba.ba] 

d) 

'ba.bab] 

ka.ka] 

d) 

'ka.kak] 

ga.ga] 

d) 

ga.gag] 

sa.sa] 

d) 

'sa.sas] 

za.za] 

d) 

'za.zaz] 

la.la] 

d) 

"la.lal] 

na.na] 

d) 

'na.nan] 


Recognizing Fortis and Lenis Consonants 

The acoustic differences between fortis and lenis consonants can be very subtle. When 
learning to identify fortis and lenis consonants, keep in mind that this distinction is not 
determined solely by aspiration or voicing, although variations of both of these conditions 
may functions as contributors. 

Fortis consonants are recognized by more forceful articulator movement and air 
stream expulsion, while lenis consonants are just the opposite. The pairs of words in the 
following exercise contrast fortis and lenis consonants. Listen carefully to each pair and 
respond by telling whether they are the same or different. 


Exercise 34.3: Recognizing Fortis and Lenis Articulation 


1. [apa apa] Same 

2. [apa apa] Different 

3. [Ada Ada] Different 

4. [ass ass] Different 

5. [ada ada] Same 


6. [ko u ko u ] Different 

7. [ogo ogo] Different 

8. [rJ0N rJ0N] Same 

9. [tal tal] Different 

10. [eps eps] Same 


11. [ige ige] Same 

12. [a6a a6a] Different 

13. [duwa duwa]Same 

14. [[sei] [aen] Same 

15. [ti[ til] Different 
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16. [b w uf b w uf] Same 18. [k h ae? k h ae?] Different 20. [ope? ope?] Different 

17. [szf^ $&] Different 19. [t h +v t h iv] Same 21. [t h op n t h op n ] Different 
In the following exercise, tell whether the consonants that you hear are fortis or lenis. 

Exercise 34.4: Recognizing Fortis and Lenis Consonants 

1. [aka] Fortis 6. [bo s ] Fortis 11. [pa 1 ] Lenis 

2. [aka] Lenis 7. [cjva?] Lenis 12. [?ujfo] Fortis 

3. [cfo.e u ] Lenis 8. [Amoe] Forits 13. [?edo] Lenis 

4. [£33e] Fortis 9. [at'a] Fortis 14. [t 4h wa?] Fortis 

5. [ig'A] Fortis 10. [uk'o.u] Lenis 15. [Li.e] Fortis 
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Clicks are speech sounds produced with a lingual ingressive air stream. Lingual 
ingressive air is set in motion by the tongue and moves inward. Clicks are the only sounds 
produced with lingual ingressive air. 

To produce the lingual ingressive air stream necessary for clicks, the back of the tongue 
is raised to form a complete closure at either the velar or uvular point of articulation. At the 
same time, another stop is formed farther toward the front of the oral cavity by the tip of the 
tongue or the lips. This forms a double stop, but rather than both articulations being released 
at once, the body of the tongue is lowered or retracted, forming a partial vacuum between the 
two closures. When the articulator in the front of the oral cavity is released, air rushes into 
the mouth to fill the vacuum. This sudden burst of inward air creates the distinctive click 
sound. 

The closure at the back of the oral cavity is usually closer to the uvular point of articu- 
lation than the velar point. This closure can also be produced with an open velic, resulting in 
nasal clicks. The consonant articulated more toward the front of the oral cavity may be re- 
leased either with a central release or a lateral release, making lateral clicks possible as well. 
Although clicks could be pronounced at any point in a word, they are only found at the 
beginning of syllables. 

Clicks are contrastive within the alphabets of many languages of southern and eastern 
Africa. In the Khoisan and Bantu language families, clicks are particularly prevalent. The 
!X66 language, for example, has fifty click phonemes. Nearly seventy percent of the words in 
the dictionary of this language begin with a click. 

Clicks occur occasionally in English, although not as a part of normal words. Their use 
in English is usually restricted to special expressions such as a show of pity (written as "tsk, 
tsk, tsk") or the noise sometimes used to get a horse to quicken its pace (often spelled 
"tchlick"). 

Table 35.1 lists the symbols for all the clicks found in the languages of the world. Not 
all of these symbols have been officially added to the IPA, but they are listed here for 
completeness. Only the most common clicks will be studied in detail. 
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Table 35.1: Clicks 



Bilabial 

Dental 

Alveolar 

Retroflexed 

Palatal 

Central 
Lateral 
Flapped 



I 

! 

N 1 

-H- 


III 

i 


i* 

!i I 


The IPA symbols given above are voiceless. Voiced clicks are symbolized by adding a 
voiced symbol before the click symbol, for example [g!] or [g||]. The two symbols can be 
linked together with a Tie Bar, for example [g!]. Clicks can also be nasalized. This is 
represented by adding the appropriate nasal symbol before the click, such as [r)0] or [r)0]. 
Clicks can have many other phonetic features, such as aspiration [k|| h ], breathy voice [Q^ h ], or 
an ejective quality [q|']. Some of these features are even occasionally combined together. For 
example, a click phoneme found in the !X66 language contains ingressive nasal air flow and 
aspiration, transcribed as [ir)O h ]. Clicks can also be released into fricatives, such as [^x]. 

Any click from the chart above can be either voiced or voiceless. For voiced clicks, a 
combination of lingual ingressive and pulmonic egressive air is used. As the click is articu- 
lated, enough pulmonic air is allowed to pass through the vocal cords to produce voicing. 
This air builds up behind the velar closure and is released after the release of the click. For 
voiceless clicks, the lingual air stream is the only air in motion. Any of the voiceless clicks 
presented can also be aspirated. 

The following facial diagrams illustrate the articulation of voiced and voiceless 
alveolar clicks. Notice the small arrow indicating the backward movement of the tongue. 
Also notice that for the voiceless click there is no arrow below the glottis. 


1 The Double Exclamation Point [!!] is also used to symbolize a retroflexed click. 
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Illustration 35.1 : Voiceless Click 


Illustration 35.2: Voiced Click 


Producing Clicks 


Most of the clicks presented in this lesson are rather simple to produce. A bilabial 
click, for example, is nothing more than a kiss, while the dental click [|] is quite similar to the 
expression "tsk, tsk, tsk." 

The action of the tongue that produces the inward air stream for clicks may be thought 
of as a sucking action similar to that of a baby sucking a bottle. If this action is imitated while 
saying [t], the result will be the alveolar click [!]. Once the proper tongue action is achieved, it 
is a simple matter to change the point of articulation to pronounce any of the clicks on the 
chart above. 

The clicks that will be studied below are the most common clicks in spoken languages. 
These clicks are the bilabial click (symbolized by a Bull's Eye [O]), the dental click (called 
Pipe [|]), the alveolar or alveopalatal click (represented by an Exclamation Point [!]), the 
palatal or palatalalveolar click (called Double-barred Pipe [4]), and the alveolar lateral click 
(symbolized by a Double Pipe [|]). 

Voiceless clicks are the easiest to learn to produce. The following exercise contains 
only voiceless clicks from the chart above. Follow the transcription and repeat each utterance 
after the recording. 


Exercise 35.1 : Producing Voiceless Clicks 

1. a)[Oa] b)[aOa] c) [ar)Oa] 


d) [aOxa] 
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2. a)[|a] 

b) [a|a] 

c) [arj|a] 

d) [a|xa] 

3. a)[!a] 

b) [a!a] 

c) [arjla] 

d) [a!xa] 

4. a)[+a] 

b) [a+a] 

c) [arj+a] 

d) [a+xa] 

5. a)[|a] 

b) [a|a] 

c) [aii la] 

d) [a|xa] 
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Once the proper articulation for voiceless clicks is learned, it is only a matter of prac- 
tice to add the voicing and produce the voiced counterpart of any of the clicks introduced. 
The following exercise contains voiced clicks at the same points of articulation as the clicks 
practiced above. Follow the transcription and repeat each utterance after the recording. 



Exercise 35.2: 

Producing Voiced Clicks 


1. 

a) [gOa] 

b) [agOa] 

c) [ar)Oa] 

d) [agOxa] 

2. 

a) fe|a] 

b) [ag|a] 

c) [an | a] 

d) [ag|xa] 

3. 

a) [g!a] 

b) [agla] 

c) [arjla] 

d) [ag!xa] 

4. 

a) fa+a] 

b) [ag+a] 

c) [an+a] 

d) [ag+xa] 

5. 

a) fe|a] 

b) [ag||a] 

c) [anja] 

d) [agfxa] 


Recognizing Clicks 


Clicks are distinctly characterized by a sharp popping sound created by the inward 
rush of air at their release. Each click has a different type of pop based on the shape of the 
tongue and the size of the cavity between the first and second closure. Alveolar and retro- 
flexed clicks sound similar to a cork being pulled from an empty bottle. Some languages may 
employ a speech style that lessens the sharpness of clicks. 

Distinguishing clicks from other manners of articulation is not usually difficult. Dis- 
tinguishing one click from another, however, may take some practice. The following exercise 
contains voiced and voiceless clicks. Respond by telling whether the pairs of clicks are the 
same or different. 

Exercise 35.3: Recognizing Voicing with Clicks 

1. [an! an!] Same 3. [aOha aOha] Same 5. [sag!a sa!a] Different 

2. [a=|=a ag=|=a] Different 4. [||a ||a] Same 6. [|ap |ap] Same 
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7. [taOa taOa] Same 8. [a!xa ag!xa] Different 9. [g^a? +a?] Different 
In the following exercise, respond by telling whether each click is voiced or voiceless. 


Exercise 35.4: Recognizing Voiced and Voiceless Clicks 


1. [an,!] Voiceless 

2. [ag!a] Voiced 

3. [ar)Oa]Voiced 

4. [|| i] Voiceless 


5. [?og|a] Voiced 

6. [i^e] Voiceless 

7. [rjOap] Voiceless 

8. [?a||u] Voiceless 


9. [sGle] Voiced 

10. [=)=o?] Voiceless 

11. [g=|=a] Voiced 

12. [ugOA] Voiced 


The following exercise contains clicks at the bilabial, dental, alveolar, and alveopalatal, 
points of articulation. Respond by giving the point of articulation for the click that you hear, 
as well as telling if the click is retroflexed or lateral. 


Exercise 35.5: Recognizing Clicks 

1. [a!a] Alveolar 6. [aOa] Bilabial 

2. [Oa] Bilabial 

3. [a4a] Alveopalatal 


7. [i|i] Dental 

8. [ato] Alveolar 


11. [k| h a] Dental 

12. [la 1 ] Alveolar 

13. [ar)+a] Alveopalatal 

14. [||iu] Alveolar Lateral 

15. [aOa] Bilabial 

The following table summarizes the sounds and symbols introduced in this lesson. 

Table 35.2: Clicks Summary 


4. [||a] Alveolar Lateral 9. [dGOd] Bilabial 

5. [g! h a] Alveolar 10. [a+a] Alveopalatal 


IPA Symbol 

Name 

Technical Name 

English 
Example 

APA Symbol 



Bull's Eye 

Bilabial Click 


P^ 

I 

Pipe 

Dental Click 

tsk 

t<- 

III 

Triple Pipe 

Dental Lateral Click 
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IPA Symbol 


** 


Name 


Exclamation 
Point 

Exclamation 
Point-Inverted 

Exclamation 
Point Digraph 

Rhotacized 

Exclamation 

Point, Double 

Exclamation 

Point 


Technical Name 


Alveopalatal Click 


Alveolar Flapped Click 


English 
Example 


APA Symbol 


t<- 


Retroflexed Click 


Double Pipe Alveolar Lateral Click tchlick 
Palatoalveolar Click 


Double-barred 
Pipe 


Double 

Double-barred 

Pipe 


Lateral Palatalveloar 
Click 


t<- 


t<- 
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In order to speak a language with a good accent, all of the phonetic segments and 
variations which we have studied throughout this course must be carefully noted and 
applied. Recognizing and reproducing the individual segments of a language, however, is 
not enough to perfect a native-like accent. Each language is spoken with its own distinctive 
style which is applied to speech as a whole and affects the sound of every phonetic segment 
in an utterance. The articulatory variations which create these styles are called speech styles. 

Speech styles are determined by the position and range of motion of the articulatory 
organs as well as other variables such as volume, timing, glottal activity, and pitch 
modulation. Most of these conditions and the symbolization for each have already been 
introduced as applying to individual segments. As speech styles, however, they are used on a 
broader spectrum, shading or coloring one's entire speech. In some languages, for example, a 
speaker may always have slightly rounded lips, or may always speak with fronted or backed 
tongue. In another language, all of the sounds may be slightly retroflexed. While making no 
difference in the meaning of words, these variations are very important for a good over-all 
accent. 

A language can employ more than one speech style at the same time. A rounded lip 
style, for example, can occur together with breathiness, set jaw, or any speech style other than 
one involving the lips. 

Speech styles may be dictated by languages, dialects, speakers, moods, and social 
environments. It is important to be aware of when speech styles are used to reflect the mood 
or social situation of a speaker rather than as a characteristic of the language as a whole. 

Once it has been determined that a certain speech style exists in a language, it is not 
necessary to continue notations of the articulatory characteristic involved. However, it is 
important to note speech styles and cite the situations where they are used. 

The following list gives a short description of several possible articulatory conditions 
that constitute common speech styles. This list is not exhaustive, however. Keep in mind that 
nearly any condition that can accompany vowels and consonants can be used as a speech 
style. 


Position of the Tongue 


Several speech styles can be created by the body of the tongue being placed either 
forward or backward from its normal position while speaking. This subsequently causes all 
of the consonants and vowels to be slightly more fronted or backed than what is considered 
normal. 

There are three main tongue positions that can be used as speech styles. These are 
fronted tongue style, backed tongue style, and retroflexed tongue style. 
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Fronted tongue style involves speech produced with the body of the tongue held 
farther forward than normal, while backed tongue style is just the opposite, with the tongue 
being held farther toward the back of the throat. Retroflexed tongue style occurs when the tip 
of the tongue remains slightly curled during normal speech. This results in each of the 
consonants and vowels of the utterance having a retroflexed quality. 

Practice producing the following sentences with each of the speech styles listed above. 
Read the sentences first with fronted tongue style, then with backed tongue style, and finally 
with retroflexed tongue style. Repeat each utterance after the recording. 

Exercise 36.1 : Producing Fronted, Backed, and Retroflexed Tongue Style 

1 . Laugh while you can because it will be just as funny when you learn my language. 

2. The more you mimic the more you learn. 

3. Although it takes a while, you have to learn the style to make the native smile. 


Position of the Lips 


Another condition that affects speech is the shape of the lips. The lips may be either 
spread, rounded, or squared. The spread and rounded lip configurations have already been 
introduced. 

The spread lip style is created when the lips are relatively flat and do not protrude at 
all. This lip configuration is called unrounded when referring to vowels. Smiling when 
speaking may help you produce this speech style. 

The shape of the lips for rounded lip style corresponds directly to that of rounded 
vowels. This speech style causes most of the consonants and even vowels which are normally 
unrounded to have a measure of lip rounding. 

The lips often take on a squared shape extra tightness causes them to protrude farther 
than for normal lip rounding. This is called squared lip style. 

Practice the spread, rounded, and squared lip speech styles with the following 
sentences. Follow the transcription and repeat each sentence after the recording. 

Exercise 36.2: Producing Spread, Rounded, and Squared Lip Style 

1 . Laugh while you can because it will be just as funny when you learn my language. 

2. The more you mimic the more you learn. 
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3. Although it takes a while, you have to learn the style to make the native smile. 

Position of the Jaw 

Languages also differ in the range of motion permitted to the jaw. If the jaw is allowed 
to open freely with each articulation, the sounds will have an over all open quality. If the jaw 
is limited in its vertical range of motion, the sounds of the language will have a restricted 
quality. This condition may even cause vowel possibilities to be restricted to those with close 
tongue position. 

There are two different speech styles based on jaw movement. These are termed free 
jaw style and set jaw style. For free jaw style, the jaw is allowed a wide range of motion for 
articulation. For set jaw style, the movement of the jaw is restricted to a very narrow range of 
motion. 

Practice saying the following sentences, first with free jaw style and then with set jaw. 

Exercise 36.3: Producing Free and Set Jaw Style 

1 . Laugh while you can because it will be just as funny when you learn my language. 

2. The more you mimic the more you learn. 

3. Although it takes a while, you have to learn the style to make the native smile. 


State of the Glottis 

The states of the glottis were introduced in Lesson 28. Each of the glottal states except 
whispered can be found contrastively in languages throughout the world. More often, 
however, glottalic states are used as speech styles. In English, for example, breathy voice is 
often used for telling spooky stories, while creaky voice is used as a speech style when one is 
tired or physically strained. 

Breathy voice, creaky voice, and whisper are all states of the glottis that are often used 
as speech styles. The articulatory conditions that produce these styles have already been 
discussed. 

Practice saying the following sentences with breathy voice, creaky voice, and whisper. 
Follow the transcription and repeat each sound after the recording. 
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Exercise 36.4: Producing Breathy, Creaky, and Whispered Style 

1 . Laugh while you can because it will be just as funny when you learn my language. 

2. The more you mimic the more you learn. 

3. Although it takes a while, you have to learn the style to make the native smile. 

Position of the Velic 

The normal position of the velic can vary from one language to another. In some 
languages, the velic is held in a closed position for all but nasal consonants. Other languages 
tend to let the velic remain partly open more often than what may be considered normal, 
giving more of the vowels and consonants a nasalized quality. 

The speech styles which result from the positions of the velic are called nasalized style 
and non-nasalized style. A language with non-nasalized style may have virtually no 
nasalized vowels and fewer nasal consonants than most other languages. In languages with 
nasalized style, the number of nasalized vowels and nasal consonants will be greater than 
average. 

Read the following sentences first with nasalized style and then with non -nasalized 
style. 

Exercise 36.5: Producing Nasalized and Non-nasalized Style 

1 . Laugh while you can because it will be just as funny when you learn my language. 

2. The more you mimic the more you learn. 

3. Although it takes a while, you have to learn the style to make the native smile. 


Speed 


Languages may differ in the speed with which they are spoken. Some languages are 
characterized by a slow, methodical style. This is called slow speech style. Other languages 
tend to be spoken more quickly. This is called rapid speech style. The speed with which a 
language is spoken can have a strong effect on other phonetic features as well, such as vowel 
reduction and syllable timing. 

Practice varying your speed by reading the following sentences, first with slow speech 
style and then with rapid speech style. 
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Exercise 36.6: Producing Slow and Rapid Style 

1 . Laugh while you can because it will be just as funny when you learn my language. 

2. The more you mimic the more you learn. 

3. Although it takes a while, you have to learn the style to make the native smile. 

Pitch Variation 

The relative pitch patterns of a language, whether tonal or intonational, may vary in 
the distance permitted between pitch levels. In some languages, the pitch may be restricted to 
a narrow range of modulation while in others a broad range is permitted. These conditions 
are called wide range style and narrow range style. 

Another form of pitch modulation is monotone, in which little or no pitch variation 
occurs at all throughout an entire phrase. This is called monotone style. Truly monotone 
speech is actually quite rare, however. 

In the following exercise, practice using each of the speech style described above. 
Repeat each sentences after the recording. 

Exercise 36.7: Producing Wide Range, Narrow Range, and Monotone Style 

1 . Laugh while you can because it will be just as funny when you learn my language. 

2. The more you mimic the more you learn. 

3. Although it takes a while, you have to learn the style to make the native smile. 


Volume 

How loudly or softly a person speaks can also affect the sound of a language as a 
whole. Some languages will always be spoken relatively quietly while others may sound 
more loud than normal. This is called soft speech style and loud speech style. 

Differences in the volume of a language may be a characteristic of the language as a 
whole, or can be affected by such factors as age, sex, or social status. 

Correctly mimicking the natural volume of a language is very important. Speaking 
loudly when a language should have soft speech style may make native listeners feel 
threatened or uncomfortable. Likewise, in a language with loud speech style, quiet speech 
may come across as an indication of weak character, or even seductive intent. 
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Practice controlling your volume by reading the following sentences first with loud 
speech style and then with soft speech. Repeat each utterance after the recording. 

Exercise 36.8: Producing Loud and Soft Style 

1 . Laugh while you can because it will be just as funny when you learn my language. 

2. The more you mimic the more you learn. 

3. Although it takes a while, you have to learn the style to make the native smile. 


Appendix 
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Appendix 


Glossary 


Advanced tongue root 

n. The position of the tongue root considered 

farther forward than normal during the 

pronunciation of a vowel 
Affricate 

n. Consonant cluster consisting of a stop followed 

by a fricative. 
Air stream 

n. A stream of air set in motion to produce a 

speech sound. 
Air stream mechanism 

n. The physiological structure involved in creating 

airflow. 
Alveolar 

adj. Adjective form of the point of articulation 

alveolar ridge. 
Alveolar ridge 

n. The ridge behind the upper teeth 
Alveolar trill 

n. Sound in which the tip of the tongue touches 

the alveolar ridge more than once in a rapid 

sequence 
Alveolo-palatal 

adj. The description of a phone articulated with 

the blade of the tongue at the alveopalatal region 

and touching the hard palate simultaneously 

See Curly-tail C [c] and Curly-tail Z [?]. 

Alveopalatal 

adj. Adjective form of the point of articulation 

alveopalatal region 

See postalveolar. 
Alveopalatal region 

n. The area of the roof of the mouth located 

between the alveolar ridge and the hard palate 
Apical 

adj. A phone articulated primarily with the tip of 

the tongue, optionally symbolized with an Inverted 

Bridge [J. 


Apostrophe ['] 

n. Diacritic used to denote ejective sounds 
Approximant 

n. Manner of articulation involving less friction 

than fricatives but more than vowels 
Articulator 

n. Movable part(s) of the speech apparatus which 

are raised to meet the points of articulation 
Articulatory phonetics 

n. The study of how the interaction of different 

human physiological structures produce speech 

sounds 
Ash [ge] 

n. Near-open front unrounded vowel 

Aspirated release 

n. A type of consonant release involving aspiration 
Aspiration 

n. A burst of air accompanying the release of a 

stop or the closure of some obstruents. 
Back 

n. The articulator directly behind the mid used as 

active articulator in back velar sounds and for the 

articulation of some vowels. 

adj. n. The position of a vowel when articulated 

with the back part of the tongue 
Backed tongue style 

n. Speech style in which the body of the tongue is 

farther back than normal 

Barred I [i] 

n. Close central unrounded vowel 
Belted L [+] 

n. Voiceless tip-alveolar lateral fricative 
Beta [P] 

n. Voiced Bilabial fricative 
Bilabial approximant [(3] 

n. Approximant produced at the bilabial pint of 

articulation. See Approximant. 
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Bilabial trill 

n. Trill produced at the bilabial point of 
articulation. See Trill. 

Blade 

n. The active articulator behind the tip used for 
blade alveopalatal sounds and for the articulation 
of some vowels. Interacts with the alveolar ridge 
and palate. See Laminal. 

Breathy 

adj. Used to describe sound produced with 
Breathy Voice. See Breathy Voice. 

Breathy voice 

n. State of the glottis in which there is more 
tension applied to the vocal cords than for 
voicelessness, but not as much as for Modal 
Voice. Enough tension applied to the vocal cords 
to produce minimal voicing. 

Breve ["] 

n. Superscript diacritic used to indicate that a 
sound is shorter than normal 

Bridge [J 

n. Subscript diacritic used to denote fronting 
Bull's Eye [O] 

n. Voiceless Bilabial click 
C Cedilla [g] 

n. Voiceless palatal fricative 
Cavity 

n. Areas or chambers in the vocal apparatus 

which determine the resonant quality of speech 

sounds 
Central 

adj. n. The position of a vowel when articulated 

with the mid section of the tongue 
Central approximant 

n. Approximant produced with the air flow directed 

over the center of the tongue. See Approximant. 
Central oral sonorants 

n. Speech sounds having significant resonant 

properties, produced in the oral cavity with the air 

flow directed over the center of the tongue 

Chi [ X ] 

n. Voiceless uvular fricative 
Clear L [I] 

n. Voiced tip-alveolar lateral 


Clicks 

n. Speech sounds produced with lingual 
ingressive air 

Close 

adj. n. Vowel height position 

Close transition 

n. A type of transition between two consonants in 
which the first consonant is released directly into 
the second. No intervening vowel or approximant 
occurs. See Transition. 

Cluster 

n. A series of adjacent phonetic segments of the 
same category with no intervening sounds 

Complex contour 

n. A tone contour involving more than one 
direction of tone movement in a single syllable 

Consonant cluster 

n. A series of adjacent consonants with no 
intervening vowels 

Continuant 

n. A sound which can be audibly prolonged. 

Sound other than stop 
Continuous line contour system 

n. Method of pitch representation which involves 

continuous lines 
Contoured tone 

n. Tone pattern that contains pitch glides. 

Changes in tone level can occur within syllable 
Corner [ n ] 

n. Diacritic used to indicated that a sounds in 

unreleased (e.g., [d n ]) 
Corner Below [J 

n. IPA diacritic for weak articulation. Sometimes 

used to refer to Lenis. 
Creaky voice 

n. Glottal state between Modal voice and Glottal 

closure 
Curly-tail C [c] 

n. voiceless alveolo-palatal fricative 
Curly-tail J [j] 

n. Voiced back-palatal fricative 
Curly-tail Z [?] 

n. voiced alveolo-palatal fricative 
Cursive V [d] 

n. Voiced labiodental approximant 
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Dark L [+] 

n. Voiced tip-alveolar lateral 
Dental 

adj. Adjective form of the point of articulation teeth 
Dentalized 

adj. A change in articulation to a dental phone, 

symbolized by a Bridge [J. 
Diaeresis [..] 

n. Subscript diacritic used to indicate breathiness 
Digraph 

n. A pair of symbols written side-by-side to 

represent a phoneme, such as "th" in English. 

n. A misnomer for Ash [ee] 
Dot Below [.] 

n. IPA extension diacritic to indicate whispered 

articulation in speech pathology 

n. Diacritic used in APA to indicate retroflexion 

(obsolete) 
Dotless Barred J [j] 

n. voiced palatal stop 
Double articulation 

n. Consonant cluster involving two simultaneous 

articulation of the same manner 

Double Pipe [|] 

n. Voiceless Alveolar lateral click 
Double Vertical Lines [J 

n. Diacritic used to denote fortis articulation 
Double-barred Pipe [=1=] 

n. Voiceless Palatoalveolar click 
Double-length mark [::] 

n. Diacritic used to indicate extra long sounds 
Down Tack [J 

n. Diacritic used to indicate that a vowel is 

lowered slightly from its normal position 

E[e] 

n. Close-mid front unrounded vowel 
Egressive 

adj. Outward air stream, also referred to as 

exhaling. 
Egressive glottalic air 

n. Air stream set in motion by the glottis and 

moves outward 
Egressive pulmonic 

n. Air stream which originates in the lungs and 

moves outward 


Ejective 

n. adj. Consonant produced with Egressive 
Glottalic air 

Eng [nj 

n. Voiced back-velar nasal 
Enye [h] 

n. Voiced blade-alveopalatal nasal (APA symbol) 
Esh [J] 

n. Voiceless tip or blade-alveopalatal fricative 
Eth [6] 

n. Voiced tip-dental fricative 
Exclamation Point [!] 

n. Voiceless post-alveolar click 
Ezh [3] 

n. Voiced tip or blade-alveopalatal fricative 

F[f] 

n. Voiceless labiodental fricative 

Facial diagrams 

n. Static representations of the speech 

mechanism. 
Fish-Hook R [r] 

n. Voiced tip-alveolar flap 
Flapped N [h] 

n. Voiced Tip-alveolar nasal flap 
Flaps 

n. Manner of articulation involving a loosely 

controlled, rapid flicking motion by the articulator 
Flat fricatives 

n. Fricatives produced with the tongue flat )not 

cupped or humped) across its body laterally 
Fortis 

n. Sounds articulated more forcefully than normal 
Frame 

n. Group of syllables having consistent, known 

phonetic characteristics. Used for comparing 

syllables of unknown characteristics 
Free jaw style 

n. Speech style which involves free or unrestricted 

jaw movement 
Fricative 

n. A phone created by friction of the air stream in 

the speech apparatus. 
Front 

adj. n. The position of a vowel when articulated 

with the front part of the tongue 
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Fronted 

adj. Used to describe sounds produced with the 

tongue pushed farther forward than normal 
Fronted N [n] 

n. Voiced fronted tip-alveolar nasal. Produced 

slightly farther forward than the alveolar point of 

articulation 
Fronted tongue style 

n. Speech style involving the body of the tongue 

being pushed farther forward than normal 
Full Stop [.] 

n. Diacritic used to represent a syllable break 

See Period. 
Gamma [y] 

n. Voiced back-velar fricative 
Glide cluster 

n. A series of adjacent glides 
Glided pitch 

n. Pitch which moves up, down, or both within a 

single syllable 
Glottal 

adj. Pertaining to the glottis 
Glottal stop [?] 

n. Glottal stop 

n. Glottal consonant produced by stoppage of air 

stream at glottis 
Glottis 

n. Area surrounding and including vocal cords 
Grooved articulation 

adj. n. Articulation which involves a groove down 

the center of the tongue. Usually applicable to 

fricatives 
Half-length mark ['] 

n. Diacritic used to denote less than normal length 

Height 

n. term used in describing the articulation of 

vowels 
Heterorganic 

adj. Referring to two sounds (e.g., Affricates, 

Double stops) which do not share the same point 

of articulation 

Homorganic 

adj. Referring to two sounds (e.g., Affricates, 
Double stops) which share the same point of 
articulation 


Hooktop B [b] 

n. Voiced bilabial implosive 
Hooktop Barred Dotless J [f] 

n. Voiced palatal implosive 
Hooktop D [d] 

n. Voiced tip-alveolar implosive 

Hooktop G [g] 

n. Voiced back-velar implosive 
Hooktop H [h] 

n. Sometimes used to indicate breathiness with 

stops 
Hooktop Small Capital G [g] 

n. Voiced uvular implosive 

n. Close front unrounded vowel 

I Off-glide [] 

n. Non-syllabic tongue movement away from a 
primary vowel and toward the position of [i] 

I On-glide [] 

n. Non-syllabic tongue movement from the [i] 
position toward a primary vowel's position 
Implosive 

n. Stop produced with ingressive glottalic air 
stream 

Ingressive air stream 

n. Air stream which moves inward 
Ingressive glottalic air 

n. Air stream that is set in motion by the glottis 
and moves inward 

Interdental 

adj. Used to describe the point of articulation for 

tip-dental sounds 
Intonation 

n. Relative pitch which is used to affect the 

implied meaning of a sentence or phrase 
Intonational languages 

n. Languages in which relative pitch affects the 

meaning of a phrase or sentence 
Inverted Breve [J 

n. Diacritic indicating non-syllabic phone 
Inverted Bridge [J 

n. Diacritic indicating apical articulation 
Inverted Small Capital R [a] 

n. Voiced back-uvular fricative 

JO] 

n. Voiced palatal approximant 
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Juncture 

n. An audible pause between two phones 

L[l] 

n. Voiced tip-alveolar lateral 

Labial 

adj. Adjective form of the point of articulation lip 
Labial-velarization 

n. Secondary articulation involving simultaneous 

labial and velar secondary articulations. See 

Secondary Articulation. 
Labio-alveolar articulations 

n. Secondary articulation involving simultaneous 

labial and alveolar secondary articulations. See 

Secondary Articulation. 

Labio-alveopalatal articulations 

n. Secondary articulation involving simultaneous 

labial and alveopalatal secondary articulations. 

See Secondary Articulation. 
Labio-velar articulations 

n. Pair of sounds involving simultaneous labial 

and velar closures 
Laminal 

adj. A phone articulated primarily with the blade of 

the tongue, optionally symbolized with a Square 

[J- 
Laryngealization 

n. Sometimes used to describe the creaky state of 
the glottis. See Creaky Voice. 
Larynx 

n. Organ which houses vocal cords 

Lateral 

n. "L" like sound in which the air stream passes 

around one or both sides of the tongue, but not 

over the center. 
Lateral affricate 

n. Combination of stop and lateral fricative 
Lateral fricatives 

n. Lateral which involve audible friction 
Lateral oral sonorants 

n. Lateral consonant which are produced in the 

oral cavity and have some degree of resonance 
Left-tail N (at left) [p] 

n. Voiced palatal nasal 
Length 

n. The duration of time for which an articulation is 

held 


Length Mark [:] 

n. Diacritic used to indicate lengthening 
Lenis 

n. Pertaining to softer articulation 
Level tone 

n. Tone that does not rise or fall 
Lezh [hi] 

n. voiced tip-alveolar lateral fricative 
Ligature 

n. A symbol composed of two or more characters 

bound by a stroke or bar (e.g., [ae] and [kp]) 
Lingual ingressive air 

n. Air stream set in motion by the tongue and 

moves inward 
Liquid 

A class of consonants containing both laterals and 

rhotics. 
Long glide 

n. Tone glide ranging from high to low or from low 

to high 

Loud speech style 

n. Speech style involving more volume than 

normal 
Low Vertical Line [J 

n. Diacritic used to indicate that a consonant is 

syllabic 
Lowercase A [a] 

n. Open front unrounded vowel 
Lowercase C [c] 

n. Voiceless palatal stop 
Lowercase O-E Ligature [ce] 

n. Open-mid front rounded vowel 
Lowercase Q [q] 

n. Voiceless uvular stop 
Lowercase R [r] 

n. Voiced tip-alveolar trill 
Lowercase Y [y] 

n. Close front rounded vowel 
M[m] 

n. Voiced bilabial nasal 
Manner of articulation 

n. Interaction and degree of impedance of the 

organs involved in making speech sounds. 
Meng [rr]] 

n. Voiced labiodental nasal 
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Mid 

n. Portion of the tongue directly under the hard 
palate that acts as the active articulator in 
palato-alveolar sounds. 

Middle Tilde [~] 

n. Diacritic used to indicate velarization 
Minimal pair 

n. Pairs of sounds which have only one phonetic 

difference. 
Minus Sign [_] 

n. Diacritic used to denote that a sounds is 

alveopalatal 
Modal voice 

n. A state of the glottis involving optimal tension 

for smooth vibration 
Monosyllabic 

adj. Pertaining to a single syllable 
Monotone style 

n. Speech style involving no tone fluctuation 
Murmured 

adj. A state of the glottis. Breathy voice 

N[n] 

n. Voiced tip-alveolar nasal 

Narrow range style 

n. Speech style in which a very narrow range of 
tone fluctuation exists 
Nasal 

n. A sound produced with the entire air stream 
exiting through the nasal cavity. 

Nasal cavity 

n. The cavity between the nairs and the velic 
Nasalized 

adj. Involving partial velic opening. Sounds which 

resonate in both the oral and nasal cavities 
Nasalized style 

n. Speech style involving nasalization 

Near-close 

n. adj. Vowel height position immediately below 
Close 
Near-open 

n. adj. Vowel height position immediately above 
open 

Neutral tongue root 

n. describes the normal position of the tongue root 
for relaxed speech, i.e. not retracted or advanced 


Non-nasalized 

adj. Sounds which are strictly oral, involving no 

velic opening at all 
Non-nasalized Speech style 

n. Speech style involving strictly oral sounds, i.e., 

no velic opening 
Non-sonorant 

adj. Sounds characterized by a very low degree of 

resonance 
Nucleus 

n. Center. Used in studying syllables 
Obstruent 

n. Sound which involves significant obstruction of 

the air stream 
Ogonek[J 

n. Diacritic used in conjunction with above tilde to 

denote strong nasalization (also known as Polish 

Hook) 
On-glide 

n. Non-syllabic movement of the tongue toward a 

primary vowel position 
Open 

adj. Used to describe the height position of vowels 
Open O [o] 

n. Open-mid back rounded vowel 
Open transition 

n. A transition between two consonants which 

includes a short vowel or aspiration 
Open-mid 

adj. n. Used to describe the position of a vowel's 

articulation 

Oral cavity 

n. The mouth. 
Over-ring [°] 

n. Diacritic used to indicate voicelessness. Used 

only on symbols with a descender (e.g., [f]]) 
Palatal 

adj. Adjective form of the point of articulation 

palate 
Palate 

n. The relatively flat region extending from the 

edge of the alveopalatal region to the soft palate. 
Period [.] 

n. Diacritic used to represent a syllable break 

See Full Stop. 
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Pharyngeal cavity 

n. Area of the throat located above the larynx and 

below the uvula. 
Pharyngealization 

n. Secondary articulation which involves a 

pharyngeal approximant 
Phi [0] 

n. Voiceless bilabial fricative 
Phones 

n. Speech sounds 
Phonetics 

n. The study of human speech sounds 
Phrase stress 

n. Pertains to the most prominent syllable of a 

phrase or sentence 
Pipe [|] 

n. Voiceless Dental click 
Pitch 

n. The perceived melody that accompanies 

speech 
Pitch levels 

n. Perceived levels of pitch relative to surrounding 

pitch 

Plosive 

n. Sometimes used interchangeably with the term 

Stop. See Stop. 
Point of articulation 

n. Point of contact where an obstruction occurs 

within the vocal apparatus. 
Polysyllabic 

n. Pertaining to multiple syllables 
Postalveolar 

n. The region of the roof of the mouth behind the 

alveolar ridge. 

adj. Pertaining to the postalveolar region 

See alveopalatal. 
Prenasalization 

n. Short nasal onset. Usually connected with 

voiced stops 
Primary consonant 

n. Most prominent consonant of a Double 

Articulation. See Double Articulation. 
Primary stress 

n. Most prominent level of stress 


Pulmonic 

adj. Sounds created by the lungs, may be either 

egressive or ingressive. 
Pure vowel 

n. Non-glided vowel 
R-colored vowel 

n. Vowel containing some rhoticity (retroflexion), 

generally symbolized with a Right Hook [*■]. 
Raised Circle [°] 

n. Used to indicate phrase stress 
Ram's Horns [s] 

n. Close-mid back unrounded vowel 
Rapid speech style 

n. Speech style which involves greater speed 

than usual 
Re-articulated vowel 

n. A vowel cluster made up of two vowels of the 

same quality 
Registered tone 

n. Tone pattern that contains no glides. Only level 
tones are used. All changes in pitch level occurs 
between syllables 

Regular release 

n. Type of release in which the articulator and 
point of articulation separate audibly, but without 
voicing or aspiration. Contrast with Unreleased, 
Voiced Release, and Aspirated Release 

Release 

n. Refers to the manner in which the articulator 

and point of articulation separate 
Retracted D [d] 

n. Voiced blade-alveopalatal stop 
Retracted L [!] 

n. Voiced blade-alveopalatal lateral 
Retracted T [t] 

n. Voiceless blade-alveopalatal stop 
Retracted tongue root 

n. The position of the tongue root considered 

farther backward than normal during the 

pronunciation of a vowel 
Retroflex hook 

n. Diacritic indicating that a sound is retroflexed 

(e.g., [cO) 
Retroflexed 

adj. Describing a condition in which the tongue tip 
curls upward and backward 
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Retroflexed tongue style 

n. Speech style which involves retroflexion 
Reverse Glottal Stop [T] 

n. Voiced pharyngeal fricative 
Rhotacized Reversed Epsilon [>] 

n. Open-mid front unrounded vowel with rhoticity 
Rhotacized Schwa [>] 

n. Mid central unrounded vowel with rhoticity 
Rhotacized Schwa Off-glide [*] 

n. Non-syllabic tongue movement away from 

another vowel position and toward the mid central 

unrounded position with rhoticity 
Rhotacized Schwa On-glide [*] 

n. Non-syllabic tongue movement from the mid 

central unrounded position to another vowel 

position 
Rhythm 

n. The rhythm with which a language is spoken 
Right Hook [ L ] 

n. Used to denote retroflexion 
Right Hook [<\ 

n. Used in IPA to denote rhoticity of vowels 
Right Hook V [v] 

n. Voiced bilabial flap 
Right Tack [J 

n. Diacritic used to denote retracted tongue root 
Right-tail [ L ] 

n. Used in IPA to denote retroflexion 
Right-tail D [c[] 

n. Voiced retroflexed tip-alveolar stop 
Right-tail L [[] 

n. Voiced retroflexed tip-alveolar lateral 
Right-tail N [nj 

n. Voiced retroflexed tip-alveolar nasal 
Right-tail R [[] 

n. Voiced retroflexed tip-alveolar flap 
Right-tail S [s] 

n. Voiceless retroflexed tip-alveolar fricative 
Right-tail T [tj 

n. Voiceless retroflexed tip-alveolar stop 
Right-tail Z [zj 

n. Voiced retroflexed tip-alveolar fricative 


Root 

n. Base of tongue. Located below back articulator. 

Used as active articulator in pharyngeal 

consonants 
Rounded 

adj. Used to describe the shape of the lips. 

Contrast with Spread Lips 
Rounded lip style 

n. Speech style which involves lip rounding 
Rounding 

n. Rounding of the lips when applied to a vowel or 

consonant 
Schwa [o] 

n. Mid central unrounded vowel 

Schwa Off-glide [ s ] 

n. Non-syllabic movement of the tongue away 
from another vowel position toward the mid central 
unrounded position 

Scribble [J 

n. Diacritic indicating that a sound is Lenis (APA 

symbol) 

See Lenis Articulation. 
Secondary articulation 

n. An consonant (usually approximant) articulated 

simultaneously with another consonant, but with 

less prominence 
Secondary consonant 

n. Approximant involved in Secondary Articulation. 

See Secondary Articulation. 
Secondary stress 

n. Level of stress less prominent than Primary 

stress and more prominent than all other levels 

present 
Set jaw style 

n. Speech style in which the jaw is allowed less 

range of motion than normal 

Short glide 

n. Tone glide not transversing full scale (e.g., 
Glide from low to mid, mid to high, etc.) 

Sibilants 

n. Grooved fricatives 

Slack voice 

n. State of the glottis occurring when the vocal 
cords are slightly more relaxed than for Modal 
Voice 
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Slashed O [0] 

n. Close-mid front rounded vowel 

Slow speech style 

n. Speech style involving slower speech than 

normal 
Slurring 

n. Tongue movement between one vowel and 

another. Used to locate and practice the position 

of new vowel sounds 
Small Capital B [b] 

n. Voiced bilabial trill 
Small Capital G [g] 

n. Voiced uvular stop 
Small Capital I [1] 

n. Near-close front unrounded vowel 
Small Capital L [l] 

n. Voiced velar nasal 
Small Capital N [n] 

n. Voiced uvular nasal 
Small Capital R [r] 

n. Voiced uvular trill 

Soft speech style 

n. Speech style involving less volume than normal 
Sonorant 

n. Phone produced with significant resonance and 
minimal impedance 

Speech apparatus 

n. All parts of human anatomy used to produce 

speech. 
Speech style 

n. Characteristic applied to one's entire speech in 

certain situations or environments 
Spread lip style 

n. Speech style involving spread lips 
Square [J 

n. The diacritic indicating laminal (blade) 

articulation 
Squared lip style 

n. Speech style involving squared lips 

States of the glottis 

Describes the posture and activity of the vocal 
cords during a sound 
Stiff voice 

n. State of the glottis occurring when the vocal 
cords are slightly stiffer than for Modal Voice 


Stop 

n. Phones created by complete impedance of the 
air stream. 

Stress 

n. The degree of emphasis or prominence that 

sets one syllable apart from surrounding syllables 
Stress mark 

n. Used to indicate stress placement (e.g., 

[pa' pa]) 
Stress-timed 

n. Used to describe languages in which the 

rhythm is based on stressed syllables. Contrast 

with Syllable Timed 

Subscript Wedge [J 

n. Indicates that a sound is voiced 
Superscript Gamma [v] 

n. The symbol indicating velarized articulation 

See Secondary articulation. 
Superscript H [ h ] 

n. The symbol used to indicate aspiration (e.g., 

[P h ]) 
Superscript Hooktop H [ h ] 

n. Sometimes used to represent breathiness (also 

known as voiced aspiration) 
Superscript J [i] 

n. The symbol indicating palatal articulation 

n. Sometimes used in place of ['] (obsolete) 

See Secondary articulation. 

Superscript L ['] 

n. The symbol indicating lateral release 
Superscript M [ m ] 

n. The symbol indicating bilabial nasal release 
Superscript N [ n ] 

n. The symbol indicating bilabial nasal release 
Superscript R [ r ] 

n. Alternative symbol for indicating rhoticity 

See R-colored vowel. 
Superscript Reverse Glottal Stop [ ? ] 

n. The symbol indicating pharyngealized 

articulation 

See Secondary articulation. 
Superscript Schwa [ a ] 

n. mid central unrounded vowel glide 
Superscript Turned H [ 4 ] 

n. The symbol indicating palatal-velar articulation 
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n. Sometimes used to represent a rounded 0] 

approximant 

See Secondary articulation. 

Superscript W [w] 

n. The symbol indicating labial articulation 
n. The symbol indicating labial-velar articulation 
n. Sometimes used to represent U glides 
See Secondary articulation. 

Superscript Wedge f] 

n. Diacritic used by IPA to indicate rising tone. 

Used by APA to represent alveopalatal fricatives 

and affricates 
Syllabic 

n. adj. The syllable nucleus, or the phone which 

occupies the resonant peak of the syllable 
Syllabification 

n. The process of separating individual syllables 
Syllable 

n. A sound or group of sounds which is an 
uninterrupted unit and carries its own beat 

Syllable boundaries 

n. The boundary between syllables 
Syllable-timed 

adj. Used to describe languages in which the 

rhythm is based on individual syllables. Contrast 

with Stress Timed 
Tack Left [J 

n. Diacritic used to denote advanced tongue root 
Teeth 

n. teeth 
Tertiary stress 

n. Stress of the third level of prominence. Used 

when four different levels of stress are recognized. 

See also Primary and Secondary Stress. 
Theta [9] 

n. Voiceless tip-dental fricative 
Tie bar 

n. Diacritic used to link sounds (e.g., Affricates [fs] 

and Double articulations [kp]) 

See Tie Bar Above and Tie Bar Below. 
Tie Bar Above p] 

n. Used to link symbols with descenders (e.g., 

\m 

Tie Bar Below [_] 

n. Used to link symbols with ascenders (e.g., [bd]) 


Tilde [~] or [J 

n. See Tilde above or tilde below. 
Tilde Above ["] 

n. Used to denote nasalization 
Tilde Below [_] 

n. Used to denote creaky voice 
Tip 

n. The tip of the tongue, articulator for the 

tip-dental, and tip-alveolar consonants 

See apical. 
Tonal languages 

n. Languages in which tone is used to distinguish 

a lexical difference between two words 
Tone 

n. Pitch used to affect the lexical meaning of 

words or syllables. Sometimes used 

interchangeably with Pitch 
Tone diacritics 

n. Superscript diacritics used to indicate tone 

levels and glides 
Tone letter 

n. symbols used to indicated tone levels and 

glides 
Tone numbers 

n superscript numbers used to indicate tone levels 

and glides 
Tongue 

n. Tongue. Used as an active articulator. See 

also the five parts of the tongue (e.g., Tip, Blade, 

Mid, Back, Root). 
Tongue root placement 

n. Describes the position of the tongue root during 

a sound. See Advanced, Neutral, and Retracted 

tongue root. 
Tooth [_] 

n. Subscript diacritic used to indicate fronting, or 

dentalization, (e.g., [t]) 

See Bridge. 
Transition 

n. Used to describe the way the articulators 

transition from one articulation to the next in a 

consonant cluster 
Trill 

n. Manner of articulation which involves a rapid 

series of vibration between an articulator and 

point of articulation 
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Turned [d] 

n. Open back rounded vowel 
Turned H [i|] 

n. Voiced labial-palatal approximant 
Turned Long Leg M [w,] 

n. Voiced velar approximant 
Turned Long-leg R [J] 

n. Voiced alveolar lateral flap 
Turned M [w] 

n. close back unrounded vowel 
Turned R [j] 

n. Voiced alveolar approximant 
Turned R with Right Tail [\] 

n. Voiced retroflexed alveolar approximant 
Turned V [a] 

n. Open-mid back unrounded vowel 
Turned Y [A] 

n. Voiced blade-palatal nasal 
U[u] 

n. Close back rounded vowel 
U Off-glide [ u ] 

n. Non-syllabic movement of the tongue from any 
other vowel position toward the [u] position 

U On-glide [ u ] 

n. Non-syllabic movement of the tongue from the 
[u] position to another vowel position 

Under-ring [J 

n. Diacritic used to indicate voicelessness 

Unreleased 

adj. Utterance-final consonant in which the 

articulators remain together for a time after 

articulation, or separate inaudibly 
Unrounded 

adj. Used to describe a sounds produced without 

lip rounding 
Upper lip 

n. Used as a point of articulation in bilabial 

sounds 
Upper right hook 

n. Diacritic used to indicate that a sound 
Upsilon [o] 

n. Near-close back rounded vowel 
Uvula 

n. The muscular protrusion projecting from the 

rear edge of the soft palate, used for uvular 

consonants 


Uvular 

adj. Adjective form of the point of articulation 

uvula 
Uvular trill 

n. Trill articulated at the uvula. See Trill. 
V[v] 

n. voiced labiodental fricative 
Variable features 

n. The five features of the speech mechanism that 

are responsible for the movements which produce 

changes in sound; lips, tongue, velic glottis and 

air stream. 
Velar 

adj. Adjective form of the point of articulation velic 
Velarization 

n. Secondary articulation involving a velar 

approximant 
Velic 

n. Flap that controls air flow to the nasal cavity. 

Referred to as an articulator. 
Velum 

n. Often referred to as soft palate, located directly 

behind the hard palate. 
Vertical Line ['] 

n. Diacritic used to indicate stress placement 
Vocal cords 

n. Mucous membranes stretched across the larynx 
which vibrate with the passing of the air stream 

Voice onset time (VOT) 

n. Describes the point in time when the vocal 
cords begin to vibrate in relation to the time of the 
release of the articulators forming the consonant. 

Voiced 

adj. Sounds which involve vocal cord vibration of 
modal quality 
See Modal Voice. 

Voiced release 

n. Consonant released into a short voiced vowel 
such as schwa [e] 

Voiceless 

n. adj. The state of the glottis in which the vocal 
cords are spread apart and not vibrating 

Voiceless nasals 

n. Nasals produced without voicing 
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Voicing 

n. Vibration of the vocal cords. Modal state of the 
glottis 
Vowel cluster 

n. A series of adjacent vowels with no intervening 
consonants 

Vowel glide 

n. A non-syllabic movement of the tongue from 

one vowel position to another 
Vowel position 

n. The position of a vowel from front to back. 

Vowel positions include Front, Central, and back 
Vowel reduction 

n. The tendency to change vowels to the central 

unrounded position on unstressed syllables 
W[w] 

n. Voiced labial-velar approximant 
Weak stress 

n. Least prominent level of stress 
Whisper 

n. State of the glottis in which the vocal cords are 
tensed to much for voicing, and the air stream is 
greatly restricted, symbolized with a Dot Below [. ] 
in speech pathology 


Whispered 

n. adj. Speech style which involves whispered 

voiced 
Wide range style 

n. Speech style in which a wide range of tone 

fluctuation exists 
Yogh 

The letter Yogh (3 or 3), used in Middle English to 

represent palatal and velar phones, is sometimes 

confused with the phonetic symbol Ezh [3]. 
X [x] 

n. Voiceless back-velar fricative 

Z[z] 

n. Voiced tip-alveolar fricative 
+ATR 

n. Abbreviation for Advanced Tongue Root 
-ATR 

n. Abbreviation for Retracted Tongue Root (also 

abbreviated RTR) 
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8.5: Recognizing Open Vowels 217 

8.6: Recognizing Open Vowels 217 

8.7: Producing Open Vowels 218 

8.8: Recognizing Open Vowels 218 

8.9: Producing Lengthened Vowels 220 

8.10: Recognizing Length 220 

8.1 1 : Producing Lengthened Consonants 221 

8.12: Recognizing Lengthened Vowels and Consonants 221 

8.13: Estonian Mimicry 221 

9.1 : Producing Stops and Flaps 225 

9.2: Producing [r] 226 

9.3: Recognizing Flaps and Stops 227 

9.4: Recognizing Alveolar and Retroflexed Flaps 227 

9.5: Recognizing Flaps Flaps and Approximant 228 

9.6: Producing [r] 228 

9.7: Recognizing Voiced and Voiceless Flaps 228 

9.8: Voiceless Alveolar and Retroflexed Flaps 229 

9.9: Recognizing Flaps 229 

9.10: Producing [v] and [vr] 230 

9.1 1 : Producing [r] and [r] 231 

9.12: Recognizing Voiced and Voiceless Trills 231 

9.13: Recognizing Flaps and Trills 232 
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Exercise 19.14: Producing [b] 232 

Exercise 19.15: Producing [r] 233 

Exercise 19.16: Producing [r] 233 

Exercise 19.17: Recognizing Alveolar and Uvular Trills 234 

Exercise 19.18: Producing [[, f, r, r, r, and r] 234 

Exercise 20.1 : Recognizing [o] 239 

Exercise 20.2: Producing [a], [a], [q], and [o] 240 

Exercise 20.3: Recognizing Central Vowels 241 

Exercise 20.4: Recognizing Central Vowels 241 

Exercise 20.5: Producing [+] 242 

Exercise 20.6: Producing [a], [a], [q], and [i] 242 

Exercise 20.7: Recognizing Central Vowels 243 

Exercise 20.8: Recognizing Central Vowels 243 

Exercise 20.9: Producing Central Vowels 244 

Exercise 20.10: Recognizing Central Approximants 246 

Exercise 20.1 1 : Producing Voiceless Approximants 248 

Exercise 20.12: Producing Voiceless Approximants 248 

Exercise 20.13: Recognizing Voiced Voiceless Approximants 248 

Exercise 21 .1 : Producing Alveopalatal Stops 254 

Exercise 21 .2: Differential: Same or Different 254 

Exercise 21 .3: Recognizing Alveolar and Alveopalatal Stops 255 

Exercise 21 .4: Recognizing Alveopalatal and Velar Stops 255 

Exercise 21 .5: Recognizing Stops and Affricates 255 

Exercise 21 .6: Recognizing Voiced and Voiceless Alveopalatal Stops 256 

Exercise 21.7: Recognizing Aspirated and Unaspirated Alveopalatal Stops 256 

Exercise 21 .8: Recognizing Alveopalatal and Alveolar Stops 256 

Exercise 21 .9: Recognizing [t h ], [t], [d], [t h ], [t], [d], [\% [tj, [dj, [t h ], [t], and [d] 257 

Exercise 22.1 : Producing Vowel Glides and Vowel Clusters 261 

Exercise 22.2: Recognizing Glides and Clusters 261 

Exercise 22.3: Recognizing Lengthened and Re-articulated Vowels 262 
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Exercise 22.4: Recognizing the Number of Syllables 262 

Exercise 22.5: Producing Vowel Clusters 263 

Exercise 22.6: Recognizing Vowel Clusters 263 

Exercise 22.7: Demonstrating Stress Placement 263 

Exercise 22.8: Producing Vowel Clusters 264 

Exercise 22.9: Producing Glide Clusters 265 

Exercise 22.10: Recognizing Glides and Glide Clusters 265 

Exercise 22.1 1 : Recognizing Vowel Clusters and Glide Clusters 265 

Exercise 23.1 : Producing Palatal and Uvular Stops and Fricatives 270 

Exercise 23.2: Recognizing Palatal and Uvular Consonants 271 

Exercise 23.3: Recognizing Palatal and Uvular Stops 271 

Exercise 23.4: Recognizing Velar and Uvular Stops 272 

Exercise 23.5: Recognizing Palatal and Velar Stops 272 

Exercise 23.6: Recognizing Palatal, Velar, and Uvular Stops 272 

Exercise 23.7: Recognizing Alveopalatal and Palatal Stops 273 

Exercise 23.8: Recognizing Palatal, Velar, and Uvular Affricates 273 

Exercise 23.9: Producing Palatal, Velar, and Uvular Nasals and Laterals 275 

Exercise 23.10: Mimicry 275 

Exercise 23.11: Mimicry 275 

Exercise 24.1 : Producing Nasalized Vowels 283 

Exercise 24.2: Producing Nasalized and Oral Vowels 283 

Exercise 24.3: Demonstration of Oral and Nasalized Vowels 284 

Exercise 24.4: Recognizing Nasalized and Oral Vowels 284 

Exercise 24.5: Recognizing Nasalized and Oral Vowels 284 

Exercise 24.6: Name the Vowel 285 

Exercise 24.7: Producing Nasalized Vowels 285 

Exercise 24.8: Producing Nasalized Vowels 286 

Exercise 25.1 : Producing Double Articulations 289 

Exercise 25.2: Producing Double Articulations 290 

Exercise 25.3: Producing Double Articulations 290 
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Exercise 25.4: Recognizing Single and Double Articulations 291 

Exercise 25.5: Recognizing Single and Double Articulations 291 

Exercise 25.6: Recognizing Simultaneous and Sequential Stop Clusters 292 

Exercise 25.7: Recognizing Voiced and Voiceless Double Articulations 292 

Exercise 25.8: Producing Double Articulations 293 

Exercise 25.9: Producing Prenasalized Consonants 294 

Exercise 25.10: Recognizing Prenasalized Sounds 294 

Exercise 26.1 : Producing [i], [u] and [y] 299 

Exercise 26.2: Producing [e], [o], and [o] 300 

Exercise 26.3: Producing [ce] 301 

Exercise 26.4: Producing [y], [o], and [ce] 301 

Exercise 26.5: Recognizing Front Rounded Vowels 301 

Exercise 26.6: Recognizing Rounded and Unrounded Front Vowels 302 

Exercise 26.7: Recognizing Front Rounded Vowels 302 

Exercise 26.8: Producing [i], [u], and [iu] 304 

Exercise 26.9: Producing [e], [o], and [e] 304 

Exercise 26.10: Producing [w], [e], and [i] 304 

Exercise 26.1 1 : Recognizing Back and Central Vowels 305 

Exercise 26.12: Recognizing Back Rounded and Unrounded 305 

Exercise 26.13: Recognizing Back and Central Vowels 306 

Exercise 26.14: Recognizing Rounded and Unrounded Vowels 306 

Exercise 26.15: Name the Vowel 307 

Exercise 26.16: Producing Front Rounded and Back Unrounded Vowels 307 

Exercise 27.1 : Producing Released and Unreleased Consonants 31 1 

Exercise 27.2: Recognizing Released and Unreleased Consonants 312 

Exercise 27.3: Recognizing Aspirated Release and Regular Release 312 

Exercise 27.4: Recognizing Voiced Release or Regular Release 312 

Exercise 27.5: Recognizing Unreleased Stops 313 

Exercise 27.6: Producing Close and Open Transition 314 

Exercise 27.7: Recognizing Close or Open Transition 315 
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Exercise 28.1 : Recognizing Breathy Voice 320 

Exercise 28.2: Recognizing Breathy Voice 320 

Exercise 28.3: Producing Breathy Voice 321 

Exercise 28.4: Recognizing Breathy Voice 321 

Exercise 28.5: Recognizing Creaky Voice 322 

Exercise 28.6: Recognizing Creaky Voice 323 

Exercise 28.7: Reproducing Creaky Voice 323 

Exercise 28.8: Reproducing Creaky Voice 323 

Exercise 28.9: Recognizing Voiceless, Breathy, Voiced, and Creaky Vowels 323 

Exercise 29.1 : Producing Implosives 330 

Exercise 29.2: Implosive and Egressive Double Articulations 330 

Exercise 29.3: Recognizing Implosives 330 

Exercise 29.4: Recognizing Implosives 331 

Exercise 29.5: Recognizing Voiced and Voiceless Implosives 331 

Exercise 29.6: Producing Implosive Stops 331 

Exercise 29.7: Recognizing Implosives and Consonant Clusters 332 

Exercise 29.8: Reviewing Implosives 333 

Exercise 30.1 : Producing Breathy Consonants 337 

Exercise 30.2: Producing Breathy Consonants 337 

Exercise 30.3: Recognizing Breathy Stops 338 

Exercise 30.3: Recognizing Breathy and Voiced Stops 338 

Exercise 30.4: Recognizing Breathy and Voiceless Aspirated Stops 339 

Exercise 30.5: Recognizing Correct Transition 339 

Exercise 30.6: Nepali Breathy Stops 339 

Exercise 30.7: Recognizing Consonant Clusters 340 

Exercise 30.8: Recognizing Syllable Boundaries in Consonant Clusters 341 

Exercise 30.9: Producing Consonant Clusters 341 

Exercise 30.10: Producing Consonant Clusters 342 

Exercise 31.1: Reproducing Ejectives 345 

Exercise 31.2: Recognizing Ejectives 346 
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Exercise 31 .3: Recognizing Ejective Stops 346 

Exercise 31 .4: Recognizing Ejective Stops and Affricates 347 

Exercise 31 .5: Recognizing Ejective Consonants 347 

Exercise 31 .6: Producing Ejective Consonants 347 

Exercise 32.1 : Producing Vowels with Advances Tongue Root 351 

Exercise 32.2: Recognizing Advanced Tongue Root 352 

Exercise 32.3: Recognizing Advanced and Neutral Tongue Root 352 

Exercise 32.4: Producing Vowels with Retracted Tongue Root 353 

Exercise 32.5: Recognizing Retracted Tongue Root 353 

Exercise 32.6: Recognizing Retracted and Neutral Tongue Root 354 

Exercise 32.7: Recognizing Tongue Root Placement 354 

Exercise 33.1 : Producing Labialization 358 

Exercise 33.2: Producing Labialization is Sentences 359 

Exercise 33.3: Recognizing Labialized and Non-labialized Sounds 359 

Exercise 33.4: Recognizing Labialization and Vowel Glides 359 

Exercise 33.5: Recognizing Labialization 360 

Exercise 33.6: Producing Palatalization 361 

Exercise 33.7: Producing Palatalization is Sentences 361 

Exercise 33.8: Recognizing Palatalized and Non -palatalized Sounds 361 

Exercise 33.9: Recognizing Palatalization and Glides 362 

Exercise 33.10: Recognizing Palatalization 362 

Exercise 33.1 1 : Producing Velarization 364 

Exercise 33.12: Producing Velarization in Sentences 364 

Exercise 33.13: Recognizing Velarized and Non-velarized Sounds 364 

Exercise 33.14: Recognizing Velarization and Approximants 365 

Exercise 33.15: Producing Labial-palatalization 365 

Exercise 33.16: Practicing Secondary Articulation 366 

Exercise 33.17: Recognizing Labial-palatalized, Palatalized, and Labialized phones 366 

Exercise 33.18: Recognizing Labial-palatalization 366 

Exercise 33.19: Producing Labial-velarization 367 
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Exercise 33.20: Recognizing Labial-velarized and Labialized Sounds 368 

Exercise 33.21 : Recognizing Labial-velarization 368 

Exercise 33.22: Producing Pharyngealization 369 

Exercise 33.23: Recognizing Pharyngealized and Non-pharyngealized Phones 370 

Exercise 33.24: Recognizing Pharyngealization 370 

Exercise 33.25: Recognizing Secondary Articulations 370 

Exercise 34.1 : Producing Fortis Consonants 375 

Exercise 34.2: Producing Lenis Consonants 376 

Exercise 34.3: Recognizing Fortis and Lenis Articulation 376 

Exercise 34.4: Recognizing Fortis and Lenis Consonants 377 

Exercise 35.1 : Producing Voiceless Clicks 382 

Exercise 35.2: Producing Voiced Clicks 383 

Exercise 35.3: Recognizing Voicing with Clicks 383 

Exercise 35.4: Recognizing Voiced and Voiceless Clicks 384 

Exercise 35.5: Recognizing Clicks 384 

Exercise 36.1 : Producing Fronted, Backed, and Retroflexed Tongue Style 389 

Exercise 36.2: Producing Spread, Rounded, and Squared Lip Style 389 

Exercise 36.3: Producing Free and Set Jaw Style 390 

Exercise 36.4: Producing Breathy, Creaky, and Whispered Style 391 

Exercise 36.5: Producing Nasalized and Non-nasalized Style 391 

Exercise 36.6: Producing Slow and Rapid Style 392 

Exercise 36.7: Producing Wide Range, Narrow Range, and Monotone Style 392 

Exercise 36.8: Producing Loud and Soft Style 393 
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Index 

Advanced tongue root 351 Breve f] 219, 225 

Affricate 108 Bridge [J 154,203 

Air stream 2, 60 Bull's Eye [O] 382 

Air stream mechanism 2 C Cedilla [g] 268 

Alveolar 5 Cavity 3 

Alveolar ridge 4 Central 118 

Alveolar trill 231 Central approximant 244 

Alveopalatal 5 Central oral sonorants 121 

Alveopalatal region 4 Central vowel 238 

Apical 50 Chi[x] 268 

Apostrophe ['] 344 Clear L [I] 201 

Approximant 200 Clicks 380 

Approximants 150 Close 119 

Articulators 8 Close transition 313 

Articulatory phonetics 2 Cluster 340 

Ash [ae] 192 Complex contour 72 

Aspirated release 310 Consonant cluster 114, 340 

Aspiration 80 Consonant cluster 313 

Back 9, 118 Continuant 127 

Backed tongue style 388 Continuants 280 

Barred I [i] 241 Continuous line contour system 76 

Belted L [+] 208 Contoured tone 66 

Beta [3] 27 Corner [ n ] 311 

Bilabial approximant [(3] 247 Corner Below [J 374 

Bilabial trill 232 Creaky voice 322, 390 

Blade 9 Curly Tail J [J] 269 

Breathy 320, 336 Cursive V [d] 247 

Breathy voice 390 Dark L [+] 201 
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Dental 5 Frame 71 

Dentalized 154 Free jaw style 390 

Diaeresis [J 320,336 Fricative 13 

Dot Below [.] 325 Front 118 

Dotless Barred J [j] 268 Fronted 154 

Double articulation 356 Fronted N [n] 179 

Double articulations 288 Fronted tongue style 388 

Double Pipe [|] 382 Gamma [y] 30 

Double Vertical Lines [„] 374 Glide cluster 264 

Double-barred Pipe ft] 382 Glided pitch 45 

Double-length Mark[::] 219 Glottal 325 

Down Tack [J 247 Glottal Stop [?] 87 

E[e] 191 Glottis 20,59 

Egressive 2 Grooved articulation 160 

Egressive glottalic air 344 Half-length Mark ['] 219 

Egressive pulmonic 60 Height 119 

Ejective 344 Heterorganic 108 

Eng [nj 177 Homorganic 108 

Enye [h] 178 Hooktop B [b] 328 

Esh [J] 25 Hooktop Barred Dotless J [fl 328 

Eth [6] 25 Hooktop D [d] 328 

Exclamation Point [!] 382 Hooktop G [g] 328 

Ezh [3] 25 Hooktop H [h] 320 

F [f] 24 Hooktop Small Capital G [g] 328 

Facial diagrams 58 I [i] 189 

Fish-hook R [r] 225 I Off-glide [ j ] 139 

Flap 225 I On-glide [ j ] 145 

Flapped N [n] 229 Implosive 328 

Flat fricatives 160 Ingressive air stream 328 

Fortis 375 Ingressive glottalic air 328 
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Interdental 24 

Intonation 41 

Intonational languages 40 

Inverted Breve [J 151 

Inverted Bridge [J 50 

Inverted Small Capital R [b] 269 

J[j] 246 

Juncture 134 

L[l] 201 

Labial 5 

Labial-velarization 367 

Labio-alveolar articulations 288 

Labio-alveopalatal articulations 288 

Labio-velar articulations 288 

Laminal 50 

Laryngealization 322 

Larynx 20 

Lateral 16,200 

Lateral affricate 209 

Lateral fricatives 207 

Lateral oral sonorants 121 

Left-tail N (at left) [p] 274 

Length 219 

Length Mark [:] 219 

Lenis 375 

Level tone 45 

Lezh[rj] 208 

Ligature 109 

Lingual ingressive air 380 

Long glide 69 
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Loud speech style 392 

Low Vertical Line [J 130 

Lowercase A [a] 215 

Lowercase C [c] 268 

Lowercase O-E Ligature [ce] 300 

Lowercase Q [q] 268 

Lowercase R [r] 231 

Lowercase Y [y] 299 

M[m] 176 

Manner of articulation 13 

Meng [rrj] 182 

Mid 9, 119 

Middle Tilde [~] 363 

Minimal pair 22 

Minimal pairs 78 

Minus Sign [_] 252 

Modal voice 318 

Monosyllabic 341 

Monotone style 392 

Murmured 336 

N[n] 176 

Narrow range style 392 

Nasal 15 

Nasal cavity 3 

Nasalized 280 

Nasalized style 391 

Near-close 119 

Near-open 119 

Neutral tongue root 352 

Non-nasalized 280 
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Non-nasalized style 391 

Non-sonorant 121 

Nucleus 122 

Obstruent 127 

Ogonek[J 281 

On-glide 145 

Open 119 

Open O [o] 168 

Open transition 314 

Open-mid 119 

Oral cavity 3 

Over-ring [°] 319 

Palatal 5 

Palate 5 

Period[.] 126 

Pharyngeal cavity 3 

Pharyngealization 368 

Phi [(J)] 27 

Phones 2 

Phonetics 2 

Phrase stress 133 

Pipe [|] 382 

Pitch 40 

Pitch levels 43 

Plosive 50 

Point of articulation 4 

Polysyllabic 341 

Prenasalization 294 

Primary consonant 356 

Primary stress 130 
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Pulmonic 2 

Pure vowel 147 

R-colored vowel 143 

Raised Circle [°] 133 

Ram's Horns [v] 304 

Rapid speech style 391 

Re-articulated vowel 262 

Registered tone 66 

Regular release 310 

Release 310 

Retracted D [d] 252 

Retracted L [!] 203 

Retracted T [t] 252 

Retracted tongue root 352 

Retroflexed 156 

Retroflexed hook 157 

Retroflexed tongue style 388 

Reverse Glottal Stop [?] 368 

Reversed Glottal Stop [?] 353 

Rhotacized Reversed Epsilon [>] 143 

Rhotacized Schwa [&] 142 

Rhotacized Schwa Off-glide [*] 143 

Rhotacized Schwa On-glide [*] 146 

Rhythm 134 

Right Hook [ L ] 203 

Right Hook [<\ 142 

Right Hook V [v] 230 

Right Tack [J 353 

Right Tail [J 157 

Right-tail D [dj 157 
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Right-tail L [[] 203 

Right-tail N [nj 180 

Right-tail R [[] 225 

Right-tail S [s] 157 

Right-tail T ft] 157 

Right-tail Z [zj 157 

Root 9 

Rounded 120 

Rounded lip style 389 

Rounding 120 

S[s] 24 

Schwa [o] 141,239 

Schwa Off-glide [ a ] 141 

Scribble [J 374 

Secondary articulation 356 

Secondary consonant 356 

Secondary stress 130 

Set jaw style 390 

Short glide 69 

Sibilants 160 

Slack voice 324 

Slashed O [o] 299 

Slow speech style 391 

Slurring 299 

Small Capital B [b] 232 

Small Capital G [g] 268 

Small Capital I [i] 190 

Small Capital L [l] 204, 274 

Small Capital N [n] 274 

Small Capital R [r] 232 
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Soft speech style 392 

Sonorant 121, 127 

Speech apparatus 2 

Speech style 388 

Spread lip style 389 

Square [J 50 

Squared lip style 389 

States of the glottis 318 

Stiff voice 324 


Stop. 


.13 


Stops 50 

Stress 129 

Stress mark 130 

Stress-timed 134 

Subscript Wedge [J 324 

Superscript Gamma [v] 363 

Superscript H [ h ] 80 

Superscript Hooktop H [ h ] 310, 336 

Superscript J [i] 360 

Superscript L ['] 310 

Superscript M [ m ] 310 

Superscript N [ n ] 310 

Superscript R [ r ] 143 

Superscript Reverse Glottal Stop [ ? ] 368 

Superscript Schwa [ 3 ] 310 

Superscript Turned H ["] 365 

Superscript W [ w ] 357, 367 

Superscript Wedge [ v ] 324 

Syllabic 122, 127 

Syllabification 126 
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Syllable 126 

Syllable boundaries 129 

Syllable-timed 134 

Tack Left [J 351 

Tertiary stress 130 

Theta[9] 25 

Tie Bar p] 109 

Tie Bar Above p] 288 

Tie Bar Below [ w ] 288 

Tilde ["] 178 

Tilde [J 322 

Tilde Above ["] 281 

Tilde Below [J 281 

Tip 9 

Tonal languages 41 

Tone 42 

Tone diacritics 76 

Tone letter 77 

Tone numbers 76 

Tongue 59 

Tongue root placement 350 

Tooth [J 154 

Transition 313 

Trill 230 

Turned [d] 216 

Turned H [uj 247 

Turned Long Leg M [w] 247 

Turned Long-leg R [J] 229 

Turned M [w] 303 

Turned R [j] 246 
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Turned R with Right Tail [\] 247 

Turned V [a] 168 

Turned Y [A] 274 

U[u] 166 

U Off-glide [ u ] 140 

U On-glide [ u ] 145 

Under-ring [J 183, 319 

Unreleased 311 

Unrounded 120 

Upper lip 4 

Upper right hook 328 

Upper teeth 4 

Upsilon [o] 166 

Uvula 5 

Uvular 5 

Uvular trill 232 

V[v] 24 

Variable features 58 

Velar 5 

Velarization 362 

Velic 9,59 

Velum 5,268 

Vertical Line ['] 130 

Vocal cords 20 

Voice onset time 51, 80 

Voiced 51,321 

Voiced release 310 

Voiceless 51,319 

Voiceless nasals 183 

Voicing 20 
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Vowel cluster 260 Whispered 324 

Vowel glide 138 Wide range style 392 

Vowel position 118 X [x] 30 

Vowel reduction 130, 238 Z [z] 24 

W[w] 246 +ATR 351 

Weak stress 130 -ATR 353 

Whisper 390 


The International Phonetic Alphabet (2005) 

Consonant (Pulmonic) 



Bilabial 

Labiodental 

Dental 

Alveolar 

Postalveolar 

Retroflexed 

Palatal 

Velar 

Uvular 

Pharyngeal 

Glottal 

Plosive 

Nasal 

Trill 

Tap or Flap 

Fricative 

Lateral 
Fricative 

Approximant 

Lateral 
Approximant 

P b 


t d 

t 4 

c J 

k g 

q g 

fl 


? 


m 

n 

n 

1 

p 

n 

N 



B 


r 




R 




V 

r 

r 






<J> P 

f V 

e 6 

s z 

I 3 

? z; 

? i 

x Y 

X B 

fi 9 

h h 



+ b 








D 

j 

-i 

j 

LM 






i 

I 

A 

L 





Where symbols appear in pairs, the one to the right represents a voiced consonant. Shaded areas denote articulations judged to be impossible. 


Consonant (Non-Pulmonic) 



Clicks 


Voiced Implosives 


Ejectives 



Bilabial 

b 

Bilabial 

1 

Examples: 

1 

Dental 

cf 

Dental/alveolar 

P' 

Bilabial 

! 

(Post) alveolar 

f 

Palatal 

r 

Dental/alveolar 

+ 

Palatoalveolar 

9" 

Velar 

k' 

Velar 

I 

Alveolar lateral 

G 

Uvular 

s' 

Alveolar Fricative 


Vowels 

Front 

Close 


Close-Mid 


Open-Mid 


Central Back 


LUf U 


Open 


Other Symbols 

M Voiceless labial-velar fricative Q z. Alveolo-palatal fricatives 

W Voiced labial-velar approximant J Voiced alveolar lateral flap 

L| Voiced labial-palatal approximant h Simultaneous f and x 

H Voiceless epiglottal fricative 

? Voiced epiglottal fricative Affricates and double articulations _, 

can be represented by two symbols kp tS 
? Epiglottal plosive joined by a tie bar if necessary. 

Diacritics Diacritics may be placed above a symbol with a descender, e.g. f) 



Voiceless n d 

Voiced S t 


Breathy voiced b 8L 
Creaky voiced b 3 


h Aspiration t h d h 

More rounded 
Less Rounded 


Linguolabial t d 
w Labialized t w d w 

i Palatalized [i d' 


Advanced u 

+ 

Retracted Q 


Y Velarized t^ d^ 

T Pharyngealized t T d T 


Dental t d 

Apical t d 


Laminal t d 

^ a a 

Nasalized G 

n Nasal release d n 


1 Lateral release d' 
n No audible release d" 1 


Centralized 


Velarized or pharyngealized + 


Mid-centralized G 
Syllabic n 


Raised G (J = voiced alveolar fricative) 

Lowered G ((3 = voiced bilabial approximant) 


Non-Syllabic 6 


Advanced Tongue Root 6 


•v Rhoticity 


& a^ 


Retracted Tongue Root G 


^"0 


A «.0 


D 

Where symbols appear in pairs, the one 
to the right represents a rounded vowel. 

Suprasegmentals 

Primary Stress 
Secondary Stress 

I 

foonG'tiJen 

: Long g: 

• Half-long G' 
Extra short Q\ 

j Minor (foot) group 

jj Major (intonation) group 

. Syllable break J i.aekt 

Linking (absence of a break) 

Tones and Word Accents 
Level Contour 

G or 1 Extra high G or -|~| Rising 

6 1 High 

G H Mid 

G -I Low 

G J Extra Low 

\, Downstep 

T Upstep 


G 1-1 Falling 

G HI High rising 

G -H Low rising 

G -l~l-l Rising-falling 

Z 1 Global rise 

\ Global fall 
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Consonant (Pulmonic) 



Bilabial 

Labiodental 

(Inter)Denta 

Alveolar 

Alveopalatal 

Retroflexed 

Pala 

tal 

Velar 

Uvular 

Pharyngeal Glottal 

Stop 

Nasal 

Trill 

Tap or Flap 

Fricative 

Lateral 
Fricative 

Approximant 

Lateral 
Approximant 

P b 

P b 

t d 

t d 

t d 

t c[ 

C 

J 

k g 

q g 



? 


m m 

IT] IT] 

ri n 

n n 

n n 

ft 1 

P 

P 

n n 

N N 



B B 


r r 




R R 



\r v 

+ + 

V V 

r r 

f r 



q G 



* P 

f V 

e 6 

s z 

I 3 

? A 

? 

i 

x Y 

X B 

n 9 

h h 



+ b 

\ f 

A 

A 

<t % 




4 

D D 

j j 

i -i 

J 

J 

LM U| 






I J 

J 1 

J J 

I I 

A 

A 

L L 






Where symbols appear in pairs, the one to the right represents a voiced consonant. Shaded areas denote articulations judged to be impossible. 


Consonant (Non-Pulmonic) 





Clicks 

Voiced Implosives 

Ejectives 

Bilabial ||| 

Dental lateral 

b 

Bilabial 

I 

Examples: 

Dental 

Alveolar lateral 

d 

Alveolar 

P' 

Bilabial 

! Alveolar =|==|= 

Palatal lateral 

i 

Palatal 

f 

Alveolar 

K Retroflexed ! i 

Alveolar Flap 



Velar 

k' 

Velar 

+ Palatoalveolar !! 

Retroflexed 

G 

Uvular 

s' 

Alveolar 



Other Symbols 

M Voiceless labial-velar fricative Q £. Alveolo-palatal fricatives 

W Voiced labial-velar approximant J J Voiced alveolar lateral flap 

M Voiced labial-palatal approximant 1 I Retroflexed lateral flap 


Vowels 

Front 

Close 


Close-Mid 


Open-Mid 


Central 


Open 



H Voiceless epiglottal fricative 

9 Voiced epiglottal fricative 

9 Epiglottal plosive 

9 Epiglottal flap 

5) Epiglottal trill 

Diacritics Diacritics may be placed above a symbol with a descender, e.g. f) 


L L Velar Lateral Flap 

D D Alveolar Flap 

h Simultaneous f and X 

Affricates and double articulations can 
be represented by two symbols joined 
by a tie bar if necessary. 


kp ts 


Voiceless/Slack 

n 

g 

Breathy voiced 

b a 

Dental 

t d 

Voiced/Stiff 

s 

t 

Creaky voiced 

b a 

Apical (tip) 

t g 

h h (Pre)Aspiration 

1t h 

d h 

Linguolabial 

t d 

Laminal (blade) 

D 

1 g 

More rounded 



y 

w Labialized 

fw Hw 

Nasalized 

e J 

Less Rounded 



y 

J Palatalized 

ti di 

m n H Nasal release 

t n d n 

Advanced 

+ 

u 

+ 

+ 

y 

Y Velarized 

tv dv 

' Lateral release 

ti d 1 

Retracted 

e 

y 

f Pharyngealized 

t T d T 

n No audible release (j" 1 

Centralized 

e 

i 

Velarized/pharyngealized >f 

4 Palatal-Velarizec 

p d 4 

Mid-centralized 

e 

i 

Raised 

e j 

Strident 

9 g 

Syllabic 
■ 

n 

i 

i 

n 

Lowered 

9 § 

Whispery 

q b 

Non-Syllabic 

e 

y 

Advanced Tongue Root 

Fortis 
ii 

t g 

"*• Rhoticity 

^ 

3^ 

Retracted Tongue Root © 

h 1- 

Lenis 

t g 



Q4D 


Where symbols appear in pairs, the one 
to the right represents a rounded vowel. 

Suprasegmentals 

Primary Stress 
Secondary Stress 

I 

foune'tijen 

: Long e: 

• Half-long e' 
Extra short 0; 

i Minor (foot) group 

I Major (intonation) group 

. Syllable break J i.aBkt 
Linking (absence of a break) 
Tones and Word Accents 



Level 


Contour 

e 

or "] Extra high 

e 

or -|~| Rising 

e 

1 High 

e 

1-1 Falling 

e 

H Mid 

e 

-\~\ High rising 

e 

-| Low 

e 

-|H Low rising 

e 

J Extra Low 

e 

-| ~|-| Rising-falling 

I 

Downstep 

S 

Global rise 

t 

Upstep 

\ 

Global fall 


